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Happy be, 
Whom what he views of beautiful, or grand, 

In nature, from the broad, majeſtic oak 
To the green blade, that twinkles in the ſun, 
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vat un woll WUu N your 


friendſhip 104 me in this pleaſing 
retreat, within the precincte of 
3 I had little intention 
of wandering farther among it's 
| ſcenes, 6 than the bound of mx 
own pariſh ;,.or of amuſing myſelf 
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any more with writing on pic- 
tureſque ſubjects. But one ſcene 
drew me on to andthet; till at 
length I had traverſed the Whole 
foreſt, The ſubject was new to 
me. I had been much among 
lakes, and mountains: but 1 tad 
| never lived in a foreſt, I knew 
little of it's ſcenery, Every thing 
caught my attention; and as I 
generally had a memorandum- 
book in my hand, I made minutes 
of what I obſerved; throwing my 
| remarks under the two heads of 
foreftsſeenery in general; arid the 
| ſeenery of particular placts. ' Thus. 2 
| as ſmall things lead to greater, an 
evening walk, or ride, became the 
1 foundation of a volume. $0 FO 
d& | In 


„„ 
In methodising my remarks 1 


divided. them into three books, 
In the firſt, I have confiderell 


trees, (Which axe the foundation of 


all, ſcenery,.) as - Jingle. objects, 1 
have endeavoured to | inveſtigate 
their general] pictureſque quali- 
tie in their, ſeveral kinds——and 
in the ſpecific character of each; 
concluding the book with a ſhort 
account of ſome of the moſt Cele» 
brated, trees, which | haye N 


noticed. 


[1 n Une do by” 
Mi The 110 160 Ben .Þ To 
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trees, de their various 'modes of 


compoſition, from the clump ; to the 


foreſt. u e ci nden hem likewiſe 


ynd er the ſeveral pictureſque cir- 


The ſecond | book, conſiders 0 


1610 | 
| _ _- cumſtances 


6 
cumſtances of permanent, and acci- 
dental beauty, in which we often 
find them. As the firſt book con- 
cluded with an account of diſtin- 
guiſhed trees, the ſecond concludes 
with a ſhort view of foreſt-hiſtory} ; 
and of the ſeveral foreſts, that 
ny be traced is in Great TO” "4 


4 


This "leads BY E to 
New-foreſt,” which is the fo bier 


* 


of the third book. It opens with | 
| a few obſervations on this " cele- 
| brated tract of country. The 
| ſcenery ' of it is next deſcribed in 


a ſeries of Journeys through. it s 
| 5s ſeveral diviſions; and laſtly, th ol 


modes and habits of life, are. 76 re- 
„ " marked, 


tw, ) ; 
thirkse” of ſuch animals, as in- 
habit. and ali it. 1 


It is now, my dear Sir, above 
ten years, ſince you firſt ſaw this 
work in Ms.; during which time 
it has received frequent reviſal; 
and much addition, as new occur- 
rences, and obſervations aroſe. To 
many of my friends likewiſe I owe 
obligations, who have aſſiſted me 
with their criticiſms; and to you 
in particular, who are ſo well 
| acquainted with theſe ſcenes, and 
have furniſhed me with many, ju- 
dicious remarks, and entertaining 
foreſt-anecdotes.——l am deſirous, 
a ſee, to engage you with me 
in this work. You are as fond of 

_ theſe. 


(wy) 


| theſe amuſements as I am; and 


when we trifle, we like to have 
the ſanction of thoſe we) eſteem, 
to trifle with us, —1 hope how- 
ever, that while you, ſhewing the 
world how Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides would have written in Eng- 
liſh, are throwing the colours of 
truth on the crimes of antiquity : 
and while I am humbly endeavour- 
ing to point out, as my profeſſion 
leads, that greater advantages ſhould 
be attended with more virtuous 


 condut— the, world will not be 


ſo cynical as to find fault with our 
amuſements; which tho certainly 
innocent, and rational, I believe 
neither of us conſiders. as the prin- 
cipal employment of our lives. 
How 


(.--vit 3) 

How far the following work 
may be an amuſement to others, | 
I know not: You will, I am 
ſure, accept it with indulgence ; 
and as a mark of that eſteem, 
affection, and friendſhip, with 
which I am, my dear Sir, 


Your very ſincere, 


And obliged, humble ſervant, 1 


WILLIAM GILPIN. i 
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Dow in the. dowels af the nde nde 
With effort drives his vigorous tot: 
And head as high. No winter - corm 
Can touch a trunk fo founded. , 
The puny generations of mankind. 
Ragk after each, expire; p04 dom te lands 
And ſtretching, far and wide, his finewy arms, 
With comprehenſive ſpan, and ſweep of ſhade, | 


DOieer ſpreads a diſtict. 


3% Thea ihe mat dew of ll the rex 


of the wood. v3 1 


4 the letters of wr taxis nee on the 


bark, ſo ſhall our love. | 
Under the bee ee ben. 


The light metal crackled in che wind. 


The maple ſtained with various hues. 
3 119. 
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117. 1 
o greater beauty can adorn 
The hamlet, thar a grove of ancient oak. 
Ah! how unlike their fires of elder times 
The ſons of Gallia now! They in each tree 
| Dreading ſome unknown power, dared not to lift 
An axe : tho ſcant of ſoil, they rather ſought 5 
For diſtant herbage, than moleſt their groves. 
' Now all is ſpoil, and violence. Where now 
Exiſts an oak, whoſe venerable ſtem 
Hab ſeen three centuries ? unleſs ſome ieep, 
To human footitep inacceſſible, 
Defend a favoured plant. Now if ſome fire 
Leave to his heir a foreſt-ſcene : that heir | 
With graceleſs hands hews down each awful trunk, 
Worthy of Druid reverence ; there he rears 
A paltry copſe, deſtined, each twentieth year, 
To blaze inglorious on the hearth, Hence woods, 
Which ſheltered once the ſtag, and grifly boar 
Scarce to the timorous hare ſure refuge lend. 
Farewell each rural virtue with the love 
Of rural ſcenes. Sage Contemplation wings 
Her flight. No more from burning ſuns ſhe ſeeks 
A cool retreat, No more the poet ſings, , 
Amid re-echoing groves, his moral lay. 


131. My guide ſhewed me here, what I can call 

8 only the ſhell, or bark of a cheſnut- tree, but 
of ſuch amazing cixcumference, that one of 

the ſhepherds of the country len t as a fold 


for a large flock of ſheep. - 
206. Even the very gods intubjted & ax 
205, gets ing." 8 
A 2116; 5 206 
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206. LE | FY K 
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Airs +, which Romulus, in after-times, 
Made an aſylum. ! Near dt roſe a rock;'.' ' 
* Bedewed with weeping ſprings, facted to Pan; | 
And once more ſacred to the injured ſhade 
Of murdered Argiletus, 'Then he called 
The gods to witneſs, that his ſoul abhorred 
The impious deed. To the Tarpeian rock 
He led the hero next, where now in pomp 
The capitol upheaves it's ſplendid towers; 58 
Then but a thicket, interwoven cloſe, 
With nature's wildeſt product. Yet een then 
A ſuperſtitious awe, and holy fear 
O'erſpread the ſcene. bee. go, (what od 
+ We know not) holds his ſacred refidence- 
Upon the wooded creſt of yon dark grove. 
Oft when the ſtorm, with brooding darkneſs, o'er. 
That wood ariſes, the Arcadians ſee, ; } 
Or think they ſee, the mighty Jove himſelf 
Rolling his thunder ; and with bare right arm 


Flaſhing his lightnings on a guilty land. 


272. 


=— Theſe woods the fawns, and nymphs once held. 
Here too a hardy race of men ſubſiſt. 
Unverſed in all the arts of life, they know ; 
Nor how to yoke the ox, nor turn the glebe ; 
Contggg with the bare produce of the woods, 
And the chace affords. — 


293. Almoſt the third part of England is uncul- 
tivated, and poſſeſſed only by ſtags, deer, or 
wild-goats; which laſt are found chiefly in 

the northern 990 Rabbits too abound every 
nn 
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where, You every where meet with; vaſt | 
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foreſts, where theſe wild-bcaſts range at large; 
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or with parks ſecured by pales. Hunting is 
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SECTION . 


Ten een praiſe 40 Nl a Gee che 
grendeſt, and moſt beautiful gf all the pro- 

Auctions of the carth. In — 
theſe epithets nothing contends with it; for 
we conſider rocks and mountains, as part of 
the earth itſelf. And tho among inferior plants, 
ſhrubs, and flowers, there 18 great beauty 
yet when we conſider, that theſe minuter pro- 
duCtions are chiefly beautiful as. individual; 
and are not adapted to form the arrangement 
of compſtion in /andſcape x nor to receive the 
effetts of light and ſhade ; they muſt give place 
in point of beauty—of picturgſpue beauty at 
leaſt, which we are here conlidering—to the 
cnn and foliage, and a of tha tree. 


vor. I, Thus 


of * 
— a 


(8 I 
Thus the ſplendid 'tints of the inſet, how- 
ever beautiful, muſt yield to the elegance, and 
proportion of animals, which range in a higher 
claſs, 

With animal life I ſhould not, ſet the tree 
in competition, The ſhape, the different- 
coloured fur, the varied, and ſpirited attitudes, 
the character, and motion, which ſtrike us 
in the animal creation, are certainly beyond 
ſtill-life in its moſt pleaſing appearance, I 
ſhould only obſerve with regard to trees, that 
nature has been kinder to them in point of 
variety, than even to its living forms, Tho 
every animal is diſtinguiſhed from its fellow, 
by ſome little variation of colour, character, 
or ſhape; yet in all the /arger parts, in the 
body and limbs, the reſemblance is generally 
exact. In trees, it is juſt the reverſe: the 
ſmaller parts, the ſpray, the leaves, the bloſ- 
ſom, and the ſeed, are the ſame in all trees of 
the ſame kind: while the larger parts, from 
which the moſt beautiful varieties reſult, are 
wholly different. You never ſee two oaks 
with an equal number of limbs, the ſame kind 
of head, and twiſted in the ſame form. 
However, as variety is not alone ſufficient to - 
give ſuperiority to the tree ; we give the pre- 
ference on the whole, to animal life. 


282 when young, like ſtriplings, ſhoot 
into taper forms. There is a lightneſs, 
and an airineſs in them, which is pleaſing; 
but they do not ſpread. and receive their juſt 
proportions, till they have er d full 
growth, 

There is as wal difference too in trees, I 
mean, in trees of the ſame kind, in point of 
beauty, as there is in human figures. The 
limbs of ſome are ſet on _ awkwardly their 
trunks are diſproportioned; and their whole 
form is unpleaſing. The ſame rules, which 
eſtabliſh elegance in other objects, eſtabliſh it 
in theſe, There muſt be the fame harmony 

of parts; the fame. ſweeping line; the ſame 
contraſt, the ſame eaſe and freedom. A bough 
indeed may iſſue from the trunk at right-angles, 
and yet elegantly, as it frequently does in the 
oak; but it muſt immediately form ſome 
wok ab. B 2 contraſting 


(4) 


contraſting . or the junction will be 
awkward. 


All forms, that are. unnatural, diſpleaſe. A 
tree lopped into a may-pole, as you generally. 
| ſee in the hedge-rows of Surry, and ſome other 
counties, is diſguſting. Clipped yews, lime 
hedges, and pollards are, for the ſame reaſon = 
diſagreeable: and yet T have ſometimes ſeen 2 - 
pollard produce a good effect, when nature has 
been ſuffertd, for ſome years, to bring it again 
| into form: but I never fa a good effect pro- 
duced by a 'poltard, on which ſome fHingle 
ſtem was left to grow into a tree. Thie ſtem 
is of a'different growth : it is Uiſproportioned ; 
and always unites awkwardly with the trunk. 
Not only all forms, that ate unnstüral, 
diſpleaſe; but even natutal forms, when they 
bear & feſethblance to "art, unleſb indeed theft 
forms are characteriſtic of the A 
*cyprefs pleaſes in a &6nic fort, Pat WM, 
or an elm trimmell into chat appeatance, would 
diſguſt. nA og nals i7-ny 
2 and branches to 50 form e 
In the bak and elm the N ran | 
form a Wſetenc chaticttr, | 81 8 12 . 
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Ligbtneſi alſo is a charafzcitic ie in 


a tree: for tho there are beautiful trees of a 


heavy, as well as of a light form; yet their 
extremities muſt in ſome parts be ſeparated, 
and hang with a degree of looſeneſs. from the 
fulneſs of the foliage, which occupies the 
middle of the tree, or the whole will only 
be a large buſh. From poſition indeed, and 
contraſt, heavineſs, tho in itſelf a deformity, 
may be of ſingular uſe in the compoſition 
both of _— and of artificial * 


A bes alfo muſt be well-balanced to be 
beautiful. It may have form, and it may 
have lightneſs ; and yet loſe all its effect, by 
wanting a proper poiſe. The bole muſt appear 
to ſupport” the branches. We do not deſire 
to ſee it ſupporting it's burden with the per- 
pendicular firmneſi of a column. An eaſ 
ſweep is always agreeable: but as the fame 
time it ſhould not be ſuch a ſweep, as diſ- 
covers one fide plainly overbalanced. 

On bleak ſea-coaſts, trees generally take an 
unbalanced form 1 and indeed in general, ſome 

B 3 foreign 
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( 6.) 
foreign cauſe muſt operate to occaſion it ; for 
nature working freely, is as much inclined to 
balance a tree upon it's trunk, as an animal 
upon it's legs. 

And yet in ſome circumſtances, I hav ſeen 
beauty ariſe even from an unbalanced tree; 
burt it muſt ariſe from ſome peculiar ſituation, 
which gives it a local propriety. A tree, for 
inſtance, hanging from a rock, tho totally 
unpoiſed, may - be beautiful: or it may have a 
good effect, when we ſee it bending over a 
road ; becauſe it correſponds with it's peculiar 
ſituation, We do not, in theſe caſes, admire 
it as a tree; but as the adjunct of an effect; 
the beauty of which does not give the eye 
leiſure to attend to the deformity of the inſtru- 
ment, through which the effect is produced, 


Without theſe requiſites therefore, form, 
lightneſs, and a proper balance, no tree can 
have that . ſpecies of beauty, which we call 


pictureſque. 
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"yESIDES theſe requiſites of beauty in a. 
3 tree, there are other things of an adven= 
titious kind, which often add great beauty to 
it. And here I cannot help lamenting the 
- capricious nature of pictureſue ideas. In 
many inſtances they run counter to utility 3 
and in nothing more than in the adventitious 
beauties aſcribed to trees. Many of theſe are 
derived from the injuries the tree receives, or 


the diſeaſes, to which it is ſubject. Mr. 


Lawſon, a naturaliſt of the laſt age, thus enu- 
merates them. 19 How many foreſts, and 
Woods, ſays he, have we, wherein you ſhall 


have, for one lively, thriving tree, four, nag 


ſometimes twenty-four, evil thriving, roten, 
and dying trees: what rottenneſs ! what hol- 
lownefs |” what dead atitis withered tops! 
n. trunks! hat loads of moſics! droop- 

| B 4 ing 
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ing boughs, and dying branches, ſhall you 
ſee every where. 

Now all- theſe malice. which our dil 
treſſed naturaliſt bemoans with ſo much feeling, 
are often capital ſources of pictureſque beauty, Y 
both in the wild ſcenes of nature, and in arti- 
ficial landſcape. 

What is more beautiful, for inſtance,” on a 
rugged foreground, than an old tree with a 
hollow trunk? or with a dead arm, a droojiing 


bough, or a dying branch? all which n 
I apprehend are nearly ſynonymous. 
| From the withered top alſo great uſe, awd 
beauty may reſult in the compoſition of land- 
ſcape ; when we wiſh to break the regularity 
of ſome continued line ; Es RE WE INN 

intirely hide. 
| . I fapptife Bib) 8 
means a tree, whoſe principal ſtein has ben 
ſhattered by winds, or ſome other accident; 
while the lower part of it is left in 'vigour, 
This is alſo a beautiful circumſtance; and 
it's application equally uſeful in landſeape. 
The eee lines een 
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eminence : the curfaikd trunk diſcovers the 


whole : while the lateral branches; which ara 


vigorous,. and healthy in both, hide any part of 
the; lower landſcape, which wanting wn. 
is better veiled. 

For the uſe, and beauty of the withered top 
and curtailed trunk, we need only appeal ta 
the works of Salvator Roſa, in many of 
which we find them of great uſe. Salvator 
had often occaſion for an object on his fore, 
grounds, as large as the trunk of a tree; when 
the whole tree together in it's full | ſtate of 

, would have been an incumbrance 
to him. A young tree, or a buſh, might 
probably have ſerved his purpoſe with regard 
to compoſition ;; but ſuch dwarfs, and ſtriplings 
could not have preſerved the dignity. of his 
ſuhject, like the ruins of a noble tree. Theſe 
ſplendid remnants of decaying grandeur {peak 
to the imagination in a ſtile of eloquence, 
which, the ſtripling cannot reach; they record 


the hiſtory of ſome ſtorm, ſome blaſt af 
lightening, or other great event, which tranſ- 
fers it's grand ideas to the landſcape; and in 


the repreſentation of SP Tt In 8 aſſiſts the 


ſublime. 


+ oP. J 

© Whether theſe maladies in trees ever produce 
beauty in adorned nature, I much doubt. Kent 
was hardy enough even to plant a withered tres; 
but the error was too glaring for imitation. 
Objects in every mode of compoſition ſhould; 
| harmonize; and all we venture to aflert, is, 
that theſe maladies. are then only ſources of 
beauty either in the wild ſcenes of nature, or 
in artificial landſcape, when they are the'ap- 


pendages of ſome particular mode of compoſition. * 


- The laſt, and moſt beautiful of thoſe diſeaſes, ._ 


which Mr. Lawſon aſcribes to trees, is moſs. 
This, it is true, is one of nature's minutiæ, 
and in painting, touches not the great parts, 
compoſition and ect. Nor is it of uſe in mere 
drawing. But in coloured landſcape, it is 
ſurely a very beautiful object of imitation.— 
The variety of moſſes the green, which tinges 
- the trunk of the beech; the brimſtone co- _ 
Joured, and black, which ſtain the oak; and 
the yellow, which is frequently found on the 
elm, and aſh, are among the moſt beautiful 
of thoſe tints, wich enbelliſh the bark * 
ws 
I have often ſtood with admiration befors 
an old foreſt-oak, examining the various tints, 
which have. enriched it's furrowed ſtem. The 
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genuine bark of an oak is of an aſh-colour, 
tho it is difficult to diſtinguiſn eser 
it from the moſſes, that overſpread it: for 
no oak, I ſuppoſe, was ever without à greater, 
or a leſs proportion of theſe pictureſque aps 
pendages. The lower parts, about the roots, 
are often poſſeſſed by that green, velvet mos, 
which in a ſtill greater degree commonly oc- 
cupies the bole of the beech ; tho the beauty 
and brilliancy of it loſe much, when in decay. 
As the 'trunk riſes, you ſee the brimſtone 
colour taking poſſeſſion in patches. Of this 
there are two principal kinds; a ſmooth fort, 
which ſpreads like a ſcurf over the bark; and 
a rougher ſort, which hangs in little rich 
knots, and fringes. I call it a brimſtone hue, 
dy way of general diſtinction: but it ſome- 
times inclines to an olive; and ſometimes to 
a light green. Intermixed with theſe moſſes 
you often find a ſpecies Perfectly White. Be- 
fore I was acquainted with it, I have ſome- 
times thought the 'tree white-waſhed. Here 


and there, à touch of it gives a luſtre to the 


trunk, and has it's effect: yet, on the whole, 


it is a nuiſance; for 48 it generally begins 


to thrive, when the” other moſſes begin to 
wither (as if the decaying bark were it's 
der 
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proper autriwent,) it is 3 accompanied 
with any of the more. beautiful ſpecies of it's 
kind; and when thus unſupported, it always 
diſguſts. This white moſs, by the way, is 
eſteemed a certain mark of age; and When. 
it prevails in any degree, is a clear Rao 
that the vigour of the tree is declining. 
find alſo another ſpecies of moſs, of a wack 
brown colour, inclining nearly to black; 
another of an aſhy colour; and another of a 
dingy yellow. We may obſerve. alſp touches 
of red; and ſometimes, but rarely a bright 
yellow, which is like a gleam of ſun · ſhine; 
and in many trees you will ſee dne ſpecies 
growing upon another; the knatted brimſtane- 
coloured fringe clinging to a lighter ſpecies ; 
or the black ſoftening into red Strict y 
ſpeaking, many of theſe excreſcences, which 
1 have mentioned under the general name of 
moſſes, ſhould have been diſtinguiſhed by other 
names. All thoſe particularly, which cling 
cloſe to the bark of trees, and have à leprous, 
_ ſeahby appearance, are claſled, I believe, by 
” botaniſts, under the name of Hebent: others 
are called /iver-worts. But all theſe excre- 


ſcences, under whatever names diſtinguiſhed, 
add a great righneſs to trees; and when they 


n) 


caſe, the rough and furrowed trunk of 'an 
old oak, adôrned with theſe pleafing appen- 
dages, is an obhect, Which n ern 
the pictures g 

r 
the trunks df trees, it erseps among the 
branches, and ſonetithes tuked poſſeſſion 'no 
only of the Jarger boaghe; but even ef che 
ſmaller ſpray. In winter this has often a fine 
effect, when , the Whole tree, turned into a 


beautiful piece of ſtraw-coloured coral, appears 


againſt a dark wood, or ſome other back- 
ground, Which gives it relief. In a ſtrong 


ſunſhine too it is beautiful; when the lige 


ſtraw- coloured tints contraſt with the ſhadows 


formed by the twiſting of the booghs ; which 


are Gotrietinits ſtill further" I ba WE 

of the \darker moſſes. | 
Thus the maladies of le are 1 

ſervient to the uſes of the pencil. The 


is the freſs; and 'theſe are the ofnametits 


Even the poet will ſometimes deign to urray 


his tree with theſe pictureſcue otnaments. 1 


am alwüys Flad of his authority, whith I can 
have it: Arber ſeen a poetital oak gar- 


niſhed i Way, that the ter t Cory 
Ny 8 


ate blended” haftoniewlly, as in peretally uns 


* 
ow 


| 
1 

| 
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from. Ia general, however the [poet is not, 
like the painter, uniform in his admiration 


of theſe. pleaſing appendages. If at one time 


he admires them with the painter, and ranks 


them among the pictureſque beauties of na- 
ture; at another he ſides with the wood · man, 
and bruſhes them away. Nay, I have known 


him conjure up ſome. mighty n 
Annen who cries out, od 0 ya 


From Jove I am. the Power | 
ot this fair wood, and live in oaken bower. 
I nurſe my faplins tall; and cleanſe their rind 
From vegetating filth. of every kind. 2 1 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill 
Or Shiite wid; tht Mal roger 


| Beſides Mr. Lawſon's ko 4 
we might enumerate others, which are equally 
the ſources of beauty. The , blafted: tree has 
often a fine effect both in natural, and in arti- 
eſſential. When the dry. heath bn e 
befare , the eye, and ideas of wildneſs and | 


deſolation are required, what more ſuitable 


accompaniment can be im imagined, than. the 
blaſted oak, ragged, . ſcathed, and leafleſs; 
ſhooting. it's peeled, white branches, athwart 
the  gthering blackneſs of ſome ling torm?. 
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Toy is another miſchief incident to trees, 
hich has a good effect. It gives great rich- 
neſs to an old trunk, both by it's ſtem, which 
often winds round it in thick, hairy, irregular 
olumes; and by it's leaf, which cither decks 
he furrowed bark; or creeps among the 
branches; or hangs careleſsly from them. In 
all theſe circumſtances it unites with the 
moſſes; and other furniture of the tree, in 
adorning, and enriching it. But when it 
gathers into a heavy body, which is often 
the caſe, it becomes rather a deformity. In 
ſummer indeed it's buſhineſs is loſt in the 
foliage of the tree; but in winter, naked 
branches make a diſagreeable appearance ſtaring 
from a thick buſh.—And yet in autumn I have 
ſeen a beautiful contraſt between a buſh of ivy, 
which had completely inveſted the head of a 
pollard-oak, and the dark brown tint of the 
withered leaves, which ſtill held poſſeſſion gf 
the branches; But this was: a mere accidental 
effect; for you may ſee many pollard-oaks | 
with withered leaves, and covered with ivy; 
and yet not ſee the tints ſo happily arranged 
as to produce an effect. 

In the ſpring alſo we ſometimes have a 
pleaſing appearance of a ſimilar kind. About 


the end of April, when the foliage of the oak 
- 18 
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is juſt Heinitiny to expand, it's varied tints 
are often delightfully contraſted: with the deep 
green of an ivy buſh, which has overſpreal 
dhe body, and larger limbs of the tree: and 
the contraſt” has been ſtill more beautiful, 
when the limbs ate bovered, as we ſometimes 
he them, n walt ef neal 
"dls, 
At theſe plants We puraftical, as 10 bout 
_ expteſſively calls them. The tribes of moſſes, 
1ychens, and liver-worts make no pretende to 
independence. They ate abſolute wetainers, 
Not one of them gets his own livelihood ; nor 
takes the leaſt ſtep towards it. The ivy in- 
deed is leſs dependent. He has a root of his 
5 15 on, and draws nouriſhment from the ground: 
«but his character is miſrepreſented, if his little 
feelers have not other purpoſes, than merely 
| that of ſhewing an attachment to his potent 
neighbour. Shakeſpear roundly uſſerts, de 
| e yo ry 
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5 Bekides "this migen tribe be the e 0 
mira another claſs of humble Pkuts, -which 
live 
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live entirely on their own means; yet ſpreading 


out their little tendrils, beg merely the pro- 
tection of the great ; whom if they encumber, 
as they certainly do in a degree, they enrich 
with a variety of beautiful flowers, and ſcarlet 
berries. Many of theſe, tho claſſed among 
weeds, have great beauty. Among them, the 
black, and white brionies are diſtinguiſhed. 
The berries alſo of many of theſe little plants 
are variouſly coloured in the different ſtates 
of their growth, yellow, red, and orange. All 
theſe rich touches, however ſmall, produce 
their effect. There is another elegant climber, 
called traveller s joy, which produces indeed 
no berries; but it's feathered ſeeds are orna- 
mental. The wild honey-ſuckle alſo comes 
within this claſs; and tho in winding it's 
ſpiral coil, it may compreſs the young tree 
too tightly; and in ſome degree injure it's 
circulation ; yet it fully compenſates the injury 
by the beauty, and fragrancy of it's flowers: 


With claſping tendrils it inveſts the branch, 
Elſe unadorned, with many a gay feſtoon, ©. - 
And fragrant chaplet ; recompenſing well 
miha 


Under warm ſuns, where vines are the 


offspring of nature, nothing can be more beau- 


VOL, I, | C tiful : 


when the ſportive nymphs, and ſatyrs take their 


TE 3 


tiful than the foreſt tree, adorned with tbr. 
_ twiſting : branches, hanging from bough - to 
oh bad laden with fruit; f 


2 duds 
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Among the .moſt beautiful appendages of 
this hanging kind, which we have in England, 

is the hop. In cultivation it is diagrecable 3 
but in it's rude natural ſtate twiſting careleſsly 
round the branches of trees, I know not whe- 
ther it is not as beautiful as the vine. It's leaf 

is ſimilar; and tho the bunches of hop, beau- 
tiful as they are, and fragrant, are not equal 
to the cluſters of the vine; yet it is a more 
accommodating plant, hangs more looſely, and 
is leſs extravagant in it's growth. | 

In artificial landſcape indeed, where: the 
ſubject is ſublime, theſe appendages are of 
little value. Such trifling ornaments the ſcene 
rejects. The rough oak, in the dignity of 
it's ſimple form, adorns the foreground better. 
But in feſtive, or Bacchanalian ſubjects (if 
ſuch ſubjects are ever proper for deſcription) 


/ 


LS 


| repoſe at noon, or gambol in the ſhade of 
evening, nothing can more beautifully adorn 


. "% , 


be {oe 
their retreat, or more charaReriſtically marlt 


it, than theſe pendent plants, particularly the 
mantling vine, hanging, as I have hete de- 
ſeribed it, a n mee, 
N — 2 en 6 298 ee. 
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The toutidg dl of trees is a circumſtance, 


on which their beauty greatly depends. 1 


know not, whether it is reckoned among the 
maladies of a tree, to heave his root above 


the bil. Old trees generally do. But whether | 


it be a malady or not, it is certainly very 
pictureſque. The more they raiſe the ground 
around them, and the greater number of ra- 
dical khobs/ they heave up, the firmer they 
ſeem to eſtabliſii their footing upon the earth; 
and the mort dignity they aſſume. An o/d 
tree riſing tamely from a ſnaoth ſurface, (as 
we often find it covered with earth in arti- 
feial ' ground, ) loſes: half it's effect: it does 
not appear a8 the lord of the ſoil; but to 


be ſtuck into it; and would have a ſtill worſe 


effect on canvas, than it has 1 in nature. 


Pliny gives us an account of the roots of 


certain ancient oaks in the Hercyniam foreſt, 


8 appęars rather extravagant; but which 
* C 2 | « I can 
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roots, he ſays, heave the ground upwards, 

in many places, into lofty - mounts ;- and in 
other parts, where the earth does not follow 
them, the bare roots riſe as high as the 
lower branches; and twiſting round form in 

many places, portals ſo wide, that a man and 
horſe may ride upright through them*.—This 
indeed is ſomewhat higher than pictureſque 
beauty requires; it borders rather on the fan- 
taſtic. In general however, the higher the 

roots are, the more pictureſque they appear. 


1 
Jo the adventitious beauties of trees, we may 
add their ſuſceptibility of motion, which is ca 
pable at leaſt of being a conſiderable ſource 
of beauty. The waving heads of ſome, and the 
undulation of others, give a continual. variety 
to their forms. In nature the motion of trees 
is certainly a circumſtance of great beauty. 
EY formerly made the obſervation: 8 100 
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—Things in motion ſooner catch the eye, N 
Than what ſtirs not. 5 


; — ——__——— ry 
3 1 eienr enn 
- 


+. Nat, hiſt, Bock xvi. chap,' 2 
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- To. the painter alſo the moving iree affords 
often a piece of uſeful. machinery, when he 
wiſhes to expreſs the agitation of air. In this 
light it may even be gonfidered as an objection 
to trees of firmer branches, as the oak, that 
their reſiſtance to every breath of air, deptives 
them at leaſt, of one ſource of beauty, and 
ſubjects them to be ſooner gotten by heart, if 
I may fo phraſe it, than other trees; which 
yielding to the preſſure, are every inſtant al- 
ſuming new modifications. 

From the motion of the tree, we have alſo 
the pleaſing circumſtance of the cbeguered 
ſhade, formed under it by the dancing of the 
ſun-beams among it's playing leaves. This 


circumſtance, tho not ſo much calculated for 


pictureſque uſe, (as it's beauty ariſes chiefly 
from it's motion) is yet very amuſing in nature; 
and may alſo be introduced in painting, when 
the tree is at reſt. But it is one of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, which requires a very artful pen- 
cil. In it's very nature it oppoſes the grand 
principle of maſſing light, and ſhade. How- 


ever if it be brought in properly, and not 


ſuffered - to glare, it may have it's beauty. 
But whatever becomes of this circumſtance 'in 
C 3 - painting; 


( == } 


painting; it is very capable-of being pleabingl 
wrought, up in u. . n nal r rafts * 


The che quered earth ems elle 2 2 flood 3 = 


— 


Bruſhed by the wibds. 80 fportive is the lighr © © © 
Shot through the bonghs 3 it dances, as they dance, 

Shagow, and ſun-ſhine. interminglipg quick N 
And dark'ning, and enlightening, (>. the leaves | 
Phy, e Meß fait | 
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AVING thus examined trees in a general 
view, 1 ſhalt now particularize, and 


endeavour to explain the beauties and defect 


of their vera kinds, as they regard landſcape. 
I ſhall firſt confider them as PINE find 
afterwards in compoſition. 

Trees range under two general bez, deci 


duous, and ever- green. Ta this order I ſhall ; 


take them; confining my remarks to thoſe 
only of both kinds which are of Engliſh 
growth, whether native; of naturalized; 


Among deciduous trees, the but preſentz 


itſelf fürſt. It is a Happitteſs to tite lovers of 


the pictureſque; chat this noble plünt is ub | 


uſeful, as it is beautiful. From the utility 


of tlie dak, they derive this advaritage, "that 
it is every where found. In the choice indeed 


of it's Wil it is" rather delete. For tho it 
C4 25 1s 


\\ 
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is rather undiſtinguiſhing, during it's early 
growth, while it's horizontal fibres ſtraggle 
about the ſurface of the earth; yet when it's 
tap- root begins to enter the depths of the 
ſoil, perhaps no, tree is nicer. in it's diſcrimi- 
nations. if it's conſtitution be not. ſuited here, 
it may multiply it's progeny indeed, and pro- 
duce a thriving copſe; but the puny . race 
will never riſe to lordly dignity in the foreſt, 
nor furniſh navies to command the ocean. 
The particular, and moſt valued qualities 
of the oak, are hardneſs and toughneſs. Shake- 
| ſpear uſes two epithets to expreſs theſe qualities, 
which are perhaps ſtronger than any we can 
find. ls 
Thou rather with thy ſharp, and AN belt 
Splir't the unwedgeable, and grad kx. 
Thas the ſoft ven N 2 iin 


Many kinds of wood are FW 45 * and 
ebony; many kinds are tougher, as . yew and 
aſh: but it is ſuppoſed that no ſpecies, of wood, 
at leaſt, no ſpecies of timber, is poſſeſſed of 
both theſe qualities together in ſo. great a 
degree, as Britiſh oak. Almoſt all arts and 
manufaCtures are indebted to it; bat in ſhip- 


building, and bearing burdens, it's elaſtieity, 


( as ) 


and ſtrength are applied to moſt advantage. 
I mention theſe mechanic uſes only becauſe ſome 


of it's chief beauties are connected with them, 


| Thus it is not the erect, ſtately tree, that is 
always. the moſt uſeful in ſhip-building ; hut 
more often the crooked one, forming ſhort 


turns, and elbows, which the ſhipwrights and 


carpenters, commonly call &nee-timber. This 
too is generally the moſt pitureſque;—Nor is it 
the ſtrait, tall ſtem, ,whoſe fibres run in pa- 
rallel lines, that is the moſt uſeful in bearing 


burdens : but that whoſe ſinews are twiſted, 


and ſpirally combined. This too is the moſt 
pictureſque. Trees under theſe circumſtances, 
generally take the moſt pleaſing forms. RA 
Now the oak perhaps acqdires thieſt dif- 
ferent modes of growth from the different 


ſtrata, through which it paſſes. In deep rich 
ſoils, where the root meets no obſtruction, the 


ſtem, we ſuppoſe, - grows ſtately and erect : 


but when the root meets with a rocky ſtratum, 


a hard and gravelly bed, or any other difficulty, 


through which i it is obliged, in a zigzag"courſe 
to pick it's way, and ſtruggle for a paſſage z 3 
the ſympathetic ſtem, feeling every motion, 
purſues the fame indirect courſe above, which 


DATE below: { 8 


through 
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through the means ef theſe ſubterranevus in- 

counters, and hardy conflicts, aſſumes form 

and character; and becomes, in a due _—_— 

of centuries, u pietureſdus tres. © 3 1 
Virgil has giren us a 

in which it's eg one ry Gee 
* 13 | } 

Rinke lageinks, af cane racks of cams 

_ Xthereas, taritum radice in Tartara tendit. + 

| Ergo noh hiemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres 
Convellunt : immota manet, multoſque per annob | 
Multa virdm volvens durando ſecula vincit. 


Tum fortes late ramos, et brachia tendens 
Hue mot., media — comp ſuſtiner umbram®. 


1 ſhall not enter into a criticiſm on the word. 
eſculus, which cannot on any good authority, 


1 think, ſignify the beech; and Pliny's autho- 
tity, which I inſert below, * be decifive 


h 

. 
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+ Pliny ſpeaking of the different Met n argc witch 
were dedicated to different deities, tells us, Jovi eſculus, 
Apolloni taurus, &c. Lib. xii; c. 1. Now we know that the 
oak was Jupiter's tree. ee ee 

„Olim quas vellent effe in tutela ſunn | 
Divi legerunt arbores ; quercus Jovi, 
Et myrtus Veneri placuit 3 
| Pliny alſo itt another place, Lib. avi. Ze lun ume 
betwten the /agu;, and the e/eu/ns, “ Fagi glans triangula cuts 


Ss . 
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in favour of it's being the oak} Bat. were 
it not ſo, Virgit's deſcription — 
marked with the characters of the oak, that 


it ſeems to pitt the matter out of diſpute; and 


I introduce the quotation, merely to bring 


together, in feu words, the moſt obvious qua- 
lities of this noble plant, in one point of view.” 
The firſt characteriſtic; which Virgil men- 
tions, is it's ' firmmeſs; or the power and 
ſtrength, witk which it takes hold of the 
ground; driving it's tap- tobt, in the poet's 
langusge. even into tbe infernal regions. No 
tree reſiſts" the blaſt fo ſteadily. We Ridom 
ſee the oak, like othet trees, take 4 twiſtell 


form frotii the winds. Media ipfe nagemem 


Juſtinet” ini, that i, I apprebehd; it pre- 
 ferves its"Baldfice ; which we have feen is ons 


of the yriiid piftureſque beadties of every fte. 
The oak, wot pep tage ng) ſhrinks 


ban ale knee Bo nnen, „0 wet- 


includirue; Follam” tenus, populd . fimile, crlerrime flayeſcens, 
&c. quæ proprie intelligitur, ferunt robur, quercus; 
eſculus. Continetur hiſpido calyce. Folia, Gnuaſa lateribus ; 
nec, cut cudunt, aveſcentia; ut fagi; Glans optima In-quetey; 

et grandifi 3] mox eſculo. From this 1 ; 


par Her ger eee 
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neſs. The ſes-aim Ihe a peſilential, dite 


attacks the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions. 
- A ſecond characteriſtie of the : oak, of which 
Virgil takes notice, is the /outneſs, MF its limbs 
it's . fortes ramos., We know -no tree, except 
perhaps. the cedar of Lebanon, ſo temarkabls 
in this reſpect. The limbs of moſt trees ſpring 
from the trunk. In the oak they may be 
rather ſaid to divide from it; for they generally 
carry with them a great ſhare of the ſubſtance 
of the ſtem. Vou hardly know, which is 
ſtem, and which is branch; and towards the 
top, the ſtem is entirely loſt i in the, branches, 
This gives particular propriety to the epithet 
 fortes in charaQerizing the branches of, the 
oak ; and hence it's ſinewy elbows are of ſuch 
peculiar uſe in ſhip- building: Whoever. there · 
fore does not mark the fartes ramos of . the oak, 


might as well in painging a Hercules, omit 


veterans of the foreſt. - In the effeminate nurſ- 
lings of the grove we have not this appearance. 
There the tree is all ſtem, drawn up into 
height. When we characterize” à tree, we 
conſider it in it's natural ſtate, inſulated, and 
without any lateral preſſure. In a foreſt, trees 
naturally grow. in that manner. The ſeniors 


(29 ) 
depreſs all the juniors, that attempt to riſs 
near them. But in a planted" grove” all grow | 
up together; and none can. nor oy vie 
over another. 

The next charatteritic of the ak taken 
notice of by the poet, is the twiſting of of it's 
branches: Brachia tendit bur illue., © Examine 
the aſh, the elm, the beech, or almoſt any 
other tree; and you may obſerve, in what 
direct, and ftrait lines, the branches in each 
ſhoot from the ſtem. ' Whereas the limbs of 
an oak are continually twiſting bur mc, in 
various contortions; and like the courſe of 
a river ſport” and play in every poſlible di- 
rection; ſometimes in long © reaches, and 
ſometimes in ſhorter elbows. There is not 
a characteriſtic more peculiar to the oak, than 
Another peculiarity, of which Virgil _ 
IEEE ann 


8 Menn 10 betten altnet umbram. 6/40 = 
By ingentem umbram, I do not pad the 
poet means à thick, compact, cloſe- woven 
foliage, like that of the becch, which the oak 
ſeldom” exhibits. In general, except in br 
luxuciant oils, the foliage of the oak is light, 

1 and 


* 
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al ie; hired tate eee 
inſtead" of a clhſe· woven ſhade, the poet means 
an extended one; which indeed is im in 


the expreſſion, juſt before uſed, rama: late = 


tendens. This indeed is a. juſt characteriſtic ' 
of the bak; for it's boughs, however twiſted, 
continually take a horizontal direction, and 
overſhagow a large ſpace of ground, Indeed, 
where it is fond of it's ſituation, and has room 
to ſpread, it extends itſelf beyond any other 
tree; and like a monarch takes poſſeſſion of 
the ſoil. 
The laſt Virgilian characteriſtic of the OY 
is it's /ongevity z which extends, I ſuppoſe, 
beyond that of any other tree. 
Multa vim volvens desde beg vince «Pub 
' Perhaps the yew may be an exception. 11 ma 
tion the circumſtance of it's longevity 28 it-is of 
a nature ſingularly pictureſque. It is through 
age, that the oak acquires it's greateſt beauty ; 


which often continues increaſing even into de- 


cay, if any proportion exiſts between the ftemy | 
and the branches. When the branches. rot 
away, and the forlorn trunk is left alone, the 
tree is in his decrepitude—the laſt * of life; 
and all beauty is gone. 4 u 


\ Spenſer 


(un? 
Spenſer has given us a good picture of an oak, 
Joſt u Wnneeh.18's BE CERT: 
cry —— A huge cak, dry und Und, 

n clo with: ges of ie trophies d! 
Lifting to heaven it's. aged, hoary head. 
Whoſe foot on earth. hach got but feeble hold, | | | 
And half diſbowelled fand, above the ground, 
With wreathed roots, and naked arms, 
And trunk all rotten, and unſound. _. 


1 have dwelt the lager carthe G 60 in hs 
confeſſedly both the maſt pictureſque tree in 
itſelf; and the moſt accommodating in compo- 


ſition. It refuſes no ſuhject either in natural, 


or in artificial landſcape. It is ſuited to tha 
grandeſt; and may with propriety bo intro- - 
duced into the moſt paſtoral. It adds new 
dignity to the ruined tower, and Gothie arch : 
by ſtretching it's wild, moſs-grown branches 
athwart their ivyed walls it gives them a kind 
of majeſty coeval with itſelf: at the fame time 
it's propriety is ſtill preſerved] if it throw it's 

arms over the purling brook, or _ LNG 
— where it beholds | 


It's reverend image in the expanſe below, 
Milton Introduces it happily even in the loweſt 
ſcene, 


Mal by e Miki des = 
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After the oak, let us examine the_ aſh, 
This tree in point of utility, is little inferior 
to the oak. It's uſes are infinite. To the 
aſhen ſpear the heroes of antiquity were in- 
debted for half their proweſs. In the arts 
of peace, as well as of war, in architecture, 
tillage, and manufactures, the aſh objects to 
buſineſs of no kind: while even it's very refuſe 
ſpars are accounted the beſt fuel in the foreſt®. 
The aſhen billet produces a ſteady, bright, 
lambent flame; and as Mr. Evelin tells us, 
may be reckoned among the axanva FUR, 2 
with little ſmoke. 

I have ſometimes heard the oak called the 
Hercules of the foreſt; and the aſh, the 
Venus. The compariſon is not amiſs : for 
the oak joins the idea of ſtrength to beauty: 
while the aſh rather joins the ideas of beauty, 
and elegance. Virgil marks the character of 


the aſh, as 5 beautiful. 
| Fraxinue in gies —— 


— 2 * 0 [538 
2 ln ſome parts of the continent of Europe the aſhen blllet | 
au- for one half more than any; other wood, ne Nen. 


nh 
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c The iaſſi generally carries it's priucipal ſtem 
higher: than the oak; and riſes in an eaſy, 
line. But ſt's chief beauty conſiſts 
in the lightneſt of it's whole appearance. Its 
branches at firſt keyp cloſe” to the trunk, and 
fotm acute angles with-it: but as they begin 
to lengthen, they generally take an eaſy ſwtep 
and the Jooſeneſs of the leaves correſponding 
with the lightneſe of the ſpray, the whole 
forms: ad  degant depending foliage. Nothing 
can have a better effect, than an old aſh, 
hanging from the ootner f a wood, and bring- 
ing offi the heavineſs of the other foliage, with 
it's; looſe pendent branches: And yet in ſome 
ſoils, : 1 have ſeen the aſh) loſe much of - it's: 
beauty in the decline of ige. It's foliage: 
becomes tut and meãgre: and ita branches, 
inſtead of hanging lonſaly, aſten ſtart away" in 
diſagrecable forms. Ind ſhort, the aſnhi often 
loſes that grandeur- ant beauty in old age, 
which the generality of trees, and! [particulacly: 
ED till a dete —— of their 
exiſtenc e. 2D o orient ai 
The aſh ald on another account, falls: 
under Abe. diſpleaſute pf the pictureſqueſ eye. 
It's leaf is much tenderer, than that ef the 
qak,) and ſooner receives impreſſion from the 
vor. 1. 'D winds, 
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winds, aiul froſt. * Inftcad af contributing It's 
tint thareſare in the want of the year among 
the many- coloured offspring of the woods, = 
it ſhrinks. from the hlaſt, dropt it leuf, an 
in each Gene , whers./ it -pradgming 


tes, leaves 

wide blanks of deſblated hangha, amidſt folidgn 
Vet freſh, and verdant;. Before it's Genf eo 
 Pmetimes fec( it's leaf ngedwith. a fine yellow, 
well contraſted with the. neighbouring: greens, 
Zut this is. one | of nature's ! caſoa). beautics,. 
Moch oſtener it's leaf decays in a dark, muddy, 
uoploaſing tint. And yt ſometimes, newith- 
ſanding” this early loſs of it's fohdge; we fe | 
the aſh; id a ſheltered  fituation; When the 
rains have been abundant, and the feaſod mild; 
retain- it's green, (a light pleaſant green) when 
the oak and the ehm, in ito neighbourhood, 


the aſh, — is — — 
than it's fault. It's leaf uni rind ate nutritive 
to deet ; and much uſtd in browsing them 
in ſummer, The keepers of the ſoreſt there 
fore. ſeeks out all the aſh · tees they du find, 
whieh are for this purpoſe: mangled,” und de- 
eme 1d lt eee ee n ee 
„% it 001497 KL 29049958 19606 ο Op 
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. od Ming" more T mould enten aw 
regard ito tie aſhg as it is of 4 
ontufez hd thar # the beasty ef it's robts,) 
which are often Ahely veinied; and wilt take 
4 gobd poliſn Dre Phet, in his mtu! hits 
of Oxfoffhire®,' ſpeiks"'of certain! notty 1 
creſrenbes ih "the aß, called the broſes, and 
molkiſeay" © which" oy cut, and 
very Benutful. HE patticilatly Want 8 a 
dining table, malle of the latter, . 
* the ea #gute of s 6." 


— me 5 8 T t 
value chert müde 10 | of bare} 7 

may be Wfünffeni and curiche; but Wy 
opinion,” tHe” rodth, and veins of Wwdtd,” 4 
Kone ure mich mote beautiful, Wheril they 
at" wreathed fd different Filitaltit ftir. 
than when "they" tem fo u at” ang eat? 
firs," Tri" the förmer cle ef tive" the. 
ihdphtetioh at liberty th pla mib“ 12 

wich e e exerclſt to it? 
in the latter, they are at beſt n end | 


nnn. 
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& uy i 
unnatural:.likenefſes ; which often diſguſt the 
pictureſque. eye; and always 11 it leſs, 
than following it's own: fancy, and * picking 
out reſemblances of it's own, , 
Another, curioſity in | the: aſh, whicte1is 
likewiſe of the pictureſque kind, is a ſort of 
excreſqence, which is ſometimes found on a 
leading branch, called a wreathed faſaia, The 
faſciated branch ls twiſted, and curled. in a 
very beautiful form; which form it probably, 
taked, as Dr. Plot ſuppoſes, from too quick 
an aſcent of the ſap : or as other naturaliſts 
imagine, from the punRure of ſome Inſect in 
the tender _ twig, which diverts the fap from 
it's uſual channel, and makes the branch 
monſtrous, The wreathed faſcia is | ſometimes 
found in other wood, in the willow parti- 
cularly, and in the holly z but moſt com- 
monly is an excreſcence of the aſh, I hays 
a faſciated branch of aſh, found in the woods 
of Beaulieu in new-foreſt which is . moſt 
elegantly twiſted in the form of a.; crozier. 
I have ſeen a holly de twiſted like » ram's 
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horn. We have this appearance Gets i | 
aſparagus. 
| It is not uncommon for” the ſeeds' of 
trees, and particularly of the aſh,” to ſelzs 
on ſome faulty part of a neighbouring 
trunk, and there ſtrike root. Dr. Plot ® 
ſpeaks. of a' piece of vegetable violence of this 
kind, which is rather extraordinary, An aſh- 
key rooting itſelf on a decayed willow ; and 
finding, as it increaſed, a deficiency of nourlſh- 
ment in the mother plant, it began to infinuate 
it's fibres by degrees through the trunk of 
the willow into the earth. There recelving 
an additional recruit, it began to thrive, 
and expand itſelf to ſuch a flze, that it burſt 
the willow in pieces, which fell away from 
it ; and what was before the root of the uſh, 
being now expoſed to the air, became the folld 
trons of a'vigorous tree. | 

As 4 beautiful variety of the tres we are 
now examining, the 'mountain-g/h, often called 
the roar tree, ſhould be mentioned. It's name 
denotes the place of it's uſual reſidence, 
n 60 — nn rugged N N it 1 the 
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d. Sometimes it is found in ſofter climes. 
but there it generally diſcovers by it's ſtupfed 
2 — that it does not oecupy the fituation 

OVCs. 5 

In ancient days, when ſuperſtition held thag 
place in ſociety, which difligation,, and impiety 
| how fiold, * mountain-ach was conſid 
go an objec of great venergtiqp. Often 4 
this day, « ſtump, of it js found in ſome dla 
burying place z or near che circle of & Druid 
Femple, whoſe rites it formerly inveſted with 
it's ſacred ſhade, It's chief merit now copſiſts 
in being the ornament of landſcape. In the 
Scotiſn highlands it becomes a 
free. There on ſome rocky mountain: cayered 
with dark pings, and waving birch, which 
Faſt a ſolemn gloom over the lake below. 8 
few mountain-aſhes Joining in à clump, pe 
wiring with them, have a. ing gf. In 
png the licht green. tint, of their. foliage. 
10 in autumn, the, glowing berries, which 

ng. cluſtering upon chem, contraſt heulte 
fully with the desper grep of | the, pines4 
and if they are happily blended; atid not in 
too large a proportion, they add ſome of 
the moſt, pictureſque furniture wich which 
* 
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0 a „ and aſh; we examind'"thb 
elm. The oak ard the aſh haye each a diſtinct 
character. The maſſy form of the one, d. 


viding into abrupt, twiſting, itregular limbs, 


yet compact in it's foliage / and the eaſy Weep 
of the other; the- fimplicity of it's branches; 
and the looſenefs bf t hanging leaves, cha- 
ricterize both theſe trees with fo muck prez 
eiſion, thut at any diftanice, at which the eye 
can diſtinguiſh the form, it may alſo diſtina 
guiſir che difference. The elm hag mot ſb diſ- 
tin 4 cimruacter. Ie ' partakes 
the dak thut when it n roogh; and old, it 
may eaſily, at 4 lintle diſtance, be miſtaſten 


for one: tho the oak} F mean ſueh an oak. 


ab is. ſtromgiy marked - with” it's: pecutiar chu 
racter, can never be miſtaten for the! elm 
This. is <ertaitily a deſect in the elm fot 
ftrong--characters are < a _— ll 5 
1 beauty. KF vu 

Thi defect however e ehivly in th 
— ther elm: In full foliage it's 
n No true is: better 
1 D 4 adapted 


fo den of 
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1 T3 ; 
adapted to receive grand mafles of light. In 
this reſpect it is ſuperior, both to tha Gale, 
and the aſh. Nor is it's foliage, ſhadowing 
as it is, of the heavy kind. It's leaves are 
ſmall, and this gives it a natural lightnels: it 
commonly hangs looſely; and is in \prneral, 
very, pictureſque. Ma 
The elm natutally grows „ne gau 
when it meets with a ſoil it loves, riſes higher 
than the generality of trees; and after it has 
aſſumed the dignity, and hoary raughtieſs of 
age, few of it's foreſt - brethren (tho, praperly 
ſpeaking, it is not a foreſter) excel it in gran 
deur, and beauty. + iugulfflib n 
The elm is the firſt tree, that ſalutes the 
early ſpring with it's light, and cheerful green 
——a 'tint, which contraſts agrecably with tlie 
oak, whoſe early leaf has generally more of 
the olive-caſt. We ſee them ſometimes in 
fine harmony together, about the end of april, 
and the beginning of mays We: ofterr alſo 
ſee the elm . planted with the Scotch fir. In 
the ſpring it's light green is very diſcordant 
with the gloomy hue of it's companion: 
but as the year advances, the elm-leaf takes 
a darker tint, and unites in harmony with 
the fir.—In autumn alſo the yellow leaf of 
: * | » Ui the 
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the olg 'hixes as kindly wich tlie orange of 
the beech, the ocher of the oalæ, andi many 
of the other fading hues: of the wõoodx—- 
A ſpecies of this tree, called the wich» 
elm, is [perhaps generally more piQtureſue, 
than the common ſort; as it hang morg 
negligentlyt tho, at the ſame time, with: this 
negligence; it loſes in a good degree, hat 
happy ſutface for catching maſſes of light, 
which we admire in the common elm. We 
obſerve alſo; when we. ſee, this tree in company 
with the common elm, that it's bark, is ſome» 
what of a lighter hue. The wich-eum is 
a native of Scotland, where it is found a not 
only in the plains, and vallies af the low- 
lands: but is hardy enough to climb the 
ſteeps, and flouriſh in the remoteſt highlands:: 
tho it does not attain, in thoſe - climates, the 
ſize, which it attains in England.  Naturaliſts 
ſuppoſe the wich-elm to be the only ſpecies 
of this tree, which is indigenous ta our iſland. 
3 There is another variety alſo of this tree, 
called the weeping elm. Whether it's timber 
is leſs uſeful, or it is propagated, with greater 
difficulty, I know. not; but. I have rarely met 
with it. The fineſt of this ſpecies I have ſeen, 
grow Wt John's. walks gt: ume An 
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Sye-aconftomad 40 the treg, will eakly perceive 
that its branches arm mote penſile, ani at's 
leaves — REEPE ebe e- 
common eim. W *. 

An ald n ede — n the 
grove at Magdalen college in Oxford; was by 
ſome: accident diſbarked entirely round. A 
mahkdys of this kind is generally reckoned: fatal 
to all the vegetable race. But this tree 
flouriſhed after it, as well as any- tree in the 
__ The probable reaſons of this unvoms 

mon appearance are given us by the learned 
author of the natural- hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, 
in a long philoſophical enquiry, which may 
be found in the 266th page of that work. 1 
have heard alſo, but F know not on: what 
authozity, of another diſbarked elm, growing, 
NET nnn * ens 


P 
monly dignified, in our” Englifty woods; ds 4 
diſtin claſs, by the tiele of timiber-rrvei. But 
the pictureſque eye ſcorns' the narrow coneep- 
tions of 4 timber-merchant; and with equal 
cornplaceney takes in the whole 6ffspring' of 
ors eee 

ſpecies. 
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uſcfo], and che moſt, picuteſque, We atem 
.it- fortunate, when the idea of pinreſqun 
beauty | caincides with that of utility, Tha 
two idaas are often at variance, Mhen then 
are fa, in cangae bade its hat muſt. feel it 
with tegret. Ir ge „ien th 

After timber trees, the vids ame 
notice. Some indeed rank the beech among 
timber - trees; but, I believe, in general it does - 
not find that reſpect; a it's wood is of u ſoſt. 
ſpungy nature; fappy, and alluring t to. .ths 
worm. 

In point of pictureſqque b my #3 
inclined to rank the beech much 
in point bf utility. It's ſkeleton, yew er | 
with that of x trees we have 2 
is very deficien It's trunk, we allow, is 
highly pi auc It is ftuddeq wich 
knobs and projections, , and has ſometimes a 
fort of fee bike futigg about it which is 
very. charatteriſtic, It has another eculiarity 
alſo, which, is ſametimes plealigg ; that of 4 
number of EI Ph roy jt 
bark too wears often a pheatinr nue: It is 
naturally, off a ding ebvie; but in de ae 
oxvarſpread, ig Ntabes, Wich, . vari of 
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moſſes, and lychens, which are commonly of 
a lighter tint, in the upper parts; and of a 
deep velvet- green towards the root. It's 
ſmoothneſs alſo contraſts agreeably with theſe 
rougher appendages.” - No bark tempts ths 
lover ſo much to make it the depoſitory of 
His — name. 1 e e a happy 
| — ie reſo amores N | 


But having praiſed the trunk, we can in praiſe 
no other part of the ſkeleton. The branches 
are fantaſtically wreathed, and diſproportioned z 
twining awkwardly among each other; and 
running often into long unvaried lines, without 
any of that ſtrength and firmneſs, which we 
admire in the oak; or of that eaſy ſimplicity 
which pleaſes in the aſh: in ſhort, we rarely 
ſee a beech well ramified. In full leaf it is 
equally unpleaſing; it has the appearance of 
an overgrown buſh. Virgil indeed was right 

in chuſing the beech, for i 7 ſhade, No tree 
forms ſo complete a roof. If you wiſh either 
| for ſhade, or ſhelter, | you wit find it beſt 


| dane fab erte G0. | 
This -buſhinels gives a great des to 

s the u, which is always a deformity. What 
55 lightneſs 
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bghtneſs: it has, diſpuſts You will Gives 
times ſes à light branch iſſuing frohe heavy 
. maſs:' and tho ſuch pendent brancheb ate ofbe 
beautiful in themſelves; they are ſeidemm in 
harmony: Wich the tree. They diſtinguiſh 
however it's' character, Which will de fer 
beſt by comparing id with the Ae The 
eim ſorms a rounder; the beech a 
foliage, But formbe"ls always in harmony 
within ont i „enn ni 000 
Sometimes Wee "we" fee” in berchet of 
happy” compoſition,” the foliage falling” th tage 
flocks, or layers elegantly detettnined; betwpen 
which, the ſhadows have a very foreible effect, 
eſpeciafly' when the tres is ſtrongly Aiden. 
On the whole,” however the mally, full gic n, 
luxuriant 'beech is rather a ' giſplealiby "tree. 
It is made up of littleneſſes; ſeldom bits 
thoſe” tafted cups, or hollow dark 
which diſpart the ſeveral rand branches of 
the more beautiful kinds of trees. 1 
Contrary to the general nature of tiers, the 
deech is moſt pleaſing in it's juvenile ſtate; ab 
it has not yet acquired that heavineſs, which 
is it's moſt. faulty diſtinction. A light, airy, 
young :beech; with it's ſpiry branches} hang-' 
ing, as I have juſt deſcribed them, in ei 
1 xy wag 
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(4) 7 
forms, n oſtenb eautiſul. I hive ſem a 
the foreſt-becch, in 2 dry, hungry - foal 
preſerve ee e pan pre, 
rity , of age. van: 101 7910 
After all hownver, . 
— the heavy, luxuriant beech in pictureſqud 
| _ compoſition. ,'It has fometimes: it's beauty, 
. nnd, oſtener it's uſa. In diſtanco it- preſerves | 
= the depth of the, foreſt®;. and even on the 
' ſpot, in contraſt, it, is frequently a choix 
i accompaniment. . In. the corner of a. landſcape, 
4 When we want a thick heavy, tree... JT ex 
of one at leaſt. which is often nec 
nothing anſwers our purpoſe like the he — 
But at preſent we are not conſidering, t 5 
in compolition.; but only as an: individual 
and i in this light it is in which we chiefly con- 
ere it as an object of diſpprobatin. "XY; 
We ſhould not conclude ou; remarks on 
the beech without mentioning it's autumn 
hues. In this reſpect it is: oſtom beautiful, 
Sometimes it is dreſſed in modeſt brown; but 
Fr in glowing. orange: aud in both 
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ewe tall the foreſt divg} wen ue e, n it, 
chan 98:6 eee 6— erin 
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dteſſe ite cDarmany, wich the! grave;. is clas 
ſing. About the and: of [ſoptember;) rin 
the leaf begins to change, it makes a happy 
contraſt with the oak, . whoſe foliage is yet 
verdang. „Some oß then fineſt: oppaſitions'/ of 
tint, which. perhaps: that foreſt, dm ff 
— from the union aß dal, and her. Wei 
often ſee a/ wonderfub effec frons this cmi. 
nations ' And vet accommodating' as it leaf 
is. in hndſcape, em bantillag, it feels as if it 
were falriexted. with metallic rigbur, - Ar it's 
autumnal ſtate it almoſt crackles :  - 9/69 


— Leni crepitabat bade vents. 


For this redſon, I fuppoſe) ies e 
it an klaſtin - quality, the common pop i 
France, and Switzerland uſe it furotliair beds 

11 have, dwelt the: longer on thi beef as 
ſeverity] it: in trete of 
pictureſque fame; and I did not chuſe to 
n my Dane I has 


. — + and-thieg with | 
all it on defatts, it certainly: has. I= may-ddib 
alſo, that ifo abjocts receive merits fromo their = 
aſſociatedi a wield i 40 from their! imwinlie) 
en x; | which 


( 48 ) 


which the beech- generally bones, ge 46 

n udn. ga 
| (ted & 3323602; Ty 227 $03 ot 21) gat Ieol 208 
3237 i go a8 = 311 cam unc 
F 10VUaup! * allied to:ithe beech? in . a. pio- 
tutaſqus light, is the '/horn-beam..../>Jt- grows: 
like it, When it is ſuffered to grow; but it is 
generally ſten only in clipped hedges, where 
little care will never preſume to appear outi 
of form. It's woa white, RR. as 
flexible. „ 2 dom Neowin 11.995) 80012108 
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The deciduqus trees, which I-rhave: def 
cribed; hold certainly the. firſt rank. I ſhall: 
however touch on a few others, which tho 
neither ſd beautiful, nor ſo characteriſtic, are 
A" worth appt notice of the pictureſque: 
eye. 3 Jan 1 E. | s * 81 : 383 Rot ¹ 

atm nech the frſt * is due to-two) 
noble trees of the fame kind, both naturalized: 
in-England—tho from different extremes of the: 
globe the loccidental and the orientul plane. 

The cccidental plane is a natiye of America; 
but has, long: been known in England; whete: 
it attains a conſiderable growth; . 
aii 0 


(4) 


no doubt, to what it attains in it's eie kel 
It's diem is, very ; pictureſque. | Th, in anggth, 
and ofa light aſtirgolour ;,.and. has the pro- 
perty of! throwing off it's bark in {caless, " 
naturally. / cleanſing itſelf, . at Jeaſt it ß. 
boughs,-!fram. moſ,.,;and; other hüt 
incumbatnces, This would be 0 ;Fecoms 4 
mendation of it in, a pictureſque, light, if the 
removal, of theſe ingumbrances did not ſab- 
ſtituts. as grea$/s beauty in their room. Theiß 
ſcales, are very irregular ;. falling off. ſometimes | 
in one «part and ſoraetimes in ; and as 
the ander- bark is, immediately after i is s 8 | 
tation of u lichter hue than the. e 
offers do the pencil: thoſe ſmart touches, W hick- 
have ſo much effect in painting. „These fakes | 
however would be more beautiful, if they fell pz 
off in a circular form, inſtead of a perpendi- 
cular one. They would. correſpond, and unite 
better with the circular form of the bole. | Fa 
Nd tree forms à more pleaſing ſhade- than 
the obcidental planes. It is-full-leafed, and.it's 
leaf is large, ſmooth, of a, fine. texture, and 
ſeldom! injured by inſects. It's lower. branches 
ſhooting horizontally, ſoon take a: direction to 
the ground; and the fpray ſeems more-{edulous, 
than that of any! ure de have, y Wei 
VOL, 1. 3 7 about 
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about in vafius forttis, +6 ll tip every Fils 
vachity with' ſhade, At the füme fine, it 
muſt be owned, the twiſting of It's brimches | 
is a difidvantzge to this tres, as wo live juſt 
obſerved it is to the Beech, when it is ftrpped 
br it's Kkaves, and luced" Ws 2 fhUlctorialt | 
| has nat the natural Ypptdrance, * Which the 
Ipray of the oak, and that of iany other tres 
diſcovers in Winter. Nor indeed dbes it 
foliage, from thi lirgentls of the leaf, and the 

mode of it's growth, make the moſt pictureſqut 
appearance in ſummer. One of the *-fineſt 
occidental planes I atm arquainted with, ſtande 

1 own garden at Vicar hill; where its 
e n to the 3 wee ® 
Fear of above 2 fret 5 in Wandinge: 
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The lte une 8 2 ee daes he 
fame Kind; only it's feaf is more palmated, nor 
Has it ſo great a diſpoſition to overſhudow! the 
ground, as the oceidental plane. At Leaſt I 
"never faw any in our climate form ſd noble a 
ſhade; tho in the eaſt; it is eſtenmecl among 
tlie moſt ſhady, and moſt magnificent of trets. 
Lady Craven ſpeaks of ſome the 'faw-in- the 
Turki dominions of a ſize ſo gigantic, unt 
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dhe lergeſt teh we have in alt. 
pear them. would. r the Gays, on 
broomſticks?, . 

This tree I. believe ſheds ; it's 0 
occidental plane; and, the catkins of oth «fp 
round. ſyicated balls, about the fire of » / 
nuts: 2nd; faſtened together often in Fa 
like chain-ſhot. From this circumſtance, the | 
| occidental plane is called in America, the 
button- cee. It flouriſhes there commonly by 
the files of creeks, and rivers ; and is of quick 
growth. The oriental plane, I believe, loves 
che ſame foil: at Jepſt both trees in England 
are fond of moiſt ground. wp e 

Kempfer tells us -f, that at the capi 
of Japan, he found a pe " this 125 
the leaves of which were beautifully yaricgated, 
like dhe &ricolpr, wich red, grep, and yellow. 
An appearance of bis kind js ſo contrary = 
nature s uſnal mode of | colquring the leaves 
of foreſt-trees ; that 1 ſhould rather ſuſpect, 
Kempfer ſaw it, - zither.,when the 8 
in the wane, 7 e 
wan es 
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11 may add, with regard to the occidental 
oboe | ad” lets” J believe, with regard to 
bath the trees of this ſpecies, that their ſum- 
mer leaf wears ſo light 'a hue, as to mix 
ill with the foliage of the oak, the elm, and 
| other trees. I have ſeen them on the 'ſkeirts 
of a plantation, forming, during the fummer, 
a difagreeable ſpot.” In autumn, their leaves 
receive à mellow tifit, which harmonizes vey 
well * r r 2 t 


11. ar u uibe gal be — next. 
They are numerous, and ſome of them I 
have thought pictureſque. They are at -leaſt 
ſtately trees: but their thin quivering foliage 

is neither adapted to catch maſſes of light, 

ike that of the elm; nor has it the hanging 
lightneſs of the aſh. It's chief uſe in landſcape 
eee 
trees. m 
Within theſe. few” yeats the 

poplar, ' which price 6 bf 80 N. 
has been much introduced in Engliſh planta- 
tations. It ſeems to like a Britiſh ſoil; and 
it's youth is promiſing: but I have never 
deen it in full maturity, It's conic form as 

5 
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which is almoſt peculiar to itſelf; and that 


( 52) 


« Ain tree, is peculiar, Among ever- 
greens we find the ſame. character in the cy- 
preſs ; and both trees in many fituatjony, have - 
a good effect. The cypreſs often, among the 
ruins” of ancient Rome, breaks the rb 
gularity of a wall, or à pediment by its 
conic form: and the poplar on the banks of 
the Po, no doubt has the ſame effect among 

it's deciduous brethren, by forming the apen 
of a clump: tho I have been told that, .in 
it's age, it loſes it's ſhape in ſome degree, 
and ſpreads more into a+ head. The oldeſt 


poplars of this kind 8 have ſeen, are at 


Blenheim. They are not old trees; but are 
very tall; and, Mahn en eee 
ſpiry form. 

One beauty the lama poplar bade 


is the waving line it forms, when agitated 
by wind. Moſt trees in this circumſtance are 
partially agitated. One fide is at reſt; while 
the other, is in motion. But the Italian 
poplar waves in one ſimple ſweep from the 
top to the bottom, like an oftrich-feather 
on a lady's head. All the branches coin- 


cide in the motion: and the leaſt blaſt - 


makes | an impreſſion upon it, When e 
88 tees 


* 


- + 140 -W4 
6ther trees are ät "reſt. I have "Hitntioned; 
among the adventitious beauties of trees,” theit 
Aſcepibility of motion :* but in painting 1:kiiow = 
not, that I ſhould reprefent any kind of motion. 
in a tree, except chat of a violent" ſtorm. 
When the blaſt continues for | ſome 'time; 
When the black heavens are in uniſon -with 
It, ant Help to tell the ſtory, an oak ſtraining 
in the wind, is an object of pictureſque beauty. 
But when the gentle breeze, preſſing apon 
the quivering - poplar, bends it only in eaſy 
motion, while a ſerene fky indicates the 
Heavens to be at peace, there is nothing to 
act in concert with the 'motion of. the tree: 
it ſeems to have taken it's form from the 
influence of a ſea air, or ſome other malign 
impreſſſon; and exhibiting an unnatural ap- 
pearance, diſguſts. One thing more 1 
ſhould mention with regard to the Italian 
"poplar, which is, that altho it ſometimes 
has a good effect, when ſtanding ſingle; it 
generally has a better, n 
Ne w oh 


The walnut is not an un ieee « tree. 
The warm, ruſſet you? of it's young foliage 
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of other trees, about the cod! of, hy 
the ſame variety is maintained in ſumyner 
by the contraſt of its yellowiſh "kue, 1 
any quantity, with trees of a darker 
N 


leſs conſequence, . 125 cog 15 
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The Jive is 3 tree, 1 %þ - 


ſuffered to grow at large: but ye generally 
ke it in uit bondage, , clipped, into ſhape, 
and forming the ſides of ayenyes, anc . 
In it is beſt fate however it is not 77 pic- 
tureſgug., It has 4 uniformity of f 

without any of thoſe breaks, and hollows 
which, be einge of the, poof Pichurel⸗ 


que trees praſcnfs; and, which is always 


beautiful. One . circumſtance” ſhould recom- 
mend the lime to all lovers of the imitatiue 
arts. No wood is ſo. cafily formed under the 
carver's chiſſel. AR is che wood, Which the 
be. 7 Gibbon uſed, after making trial of 

1 © 4 | ſeveral 


makes 4 pleaſing vaziety among the. 9 72 Ei 


ee 
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n kinds, as the moſt * proper for that 
curious ſculpture, which adorns e o wy 
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The OY is an being tree, | tho! 2 
common huſh. It's wood is of little! value; 
and it i is therefort rarely ſuffered to inbreaſe. 

We ſeldom ſee it em ployed in any nobler ſer 
vice, than in filling up it's, part in hedge, 
in company with thorns, and briars, and 
other ditch trumpery. Yet the ancients held 
it in great repute, Pliny * ſpeaks as highly 
of the knobs, and excteſcences of this tree, 
called the bruſca and molluſea, as Dr. Plot 
does of thoſe of the aſhF. The veins of 
theſe excreſcences in the maple, Pliny. tells 
us, were ſo variegated, that they exceeded 
the beauty of any other wood; even of the 
citron : tho the citron was in ſuch” repute 
at Rome, that Cicero, who was neither rich, 
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* See Plin, Nat. hiſt. Ab. xvi. ch. 16. 
ee ne eee. 


N thouſand 


tu) 


thouſand ſeſterces for a citron table. 
bruſca and molluſca, Pliny adds, were 
220 
niture; but in all ſmaller cabinet work 


celebrated: erm 
neee 


* os 
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How far at, this day, it may be valued for 


cabinet work, I know not. I have, here and 


there, ſeen boxes, and other little things 


ade of it, which 1 have thought very 
beautiful. 

An I have met wich of 
this tree in a ſtate of maturity, it's form has 
appeared pi ue. It is not unlike the 
oak; only it is more buſhy ; ; and it's branches 
cloſer, and more compact. One of the largeſt 
maples I Have ſeen, ſtands in the church- yard 
of Boldre, in the New-foreſt : but 1 have 
not met with ſpecimens enough of this tree to 
e 
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The great maple; commonly called the 
Sycamore, is à grander, and nobler tree, "than 
the ſmaller maple ; but it wants it's elegance : 
it is eoarſe in proportion to it's bulk. It 
forms however an impenetrable ſhade; and 
often receives well- contraſted maſſes of light. 
It's bark has not the furrowed roughneſs of 
the oak; but it has a ſpecies of roughneſs 
yery pictureſque. In itſelf, it is ſmooth: but 
it peels off in large flakes, like the planes, 
(to which in other reſpects, it bears a near 
alliance) leaving patches of different hues, 
ſeams, and cracks, which are allen pic- 


tureſque. 5 


The, cbeſnut in maturity and 4 en is 
a noble tree; and grows not unlike . the oak. 
It's, ramification is more ftraggling ; but it is 
70 and it's foliage looſe. This is che tree, 


Is the mountains. of Calabria, where Salvator 
painted, the - cheſnut flouriſhed. There he 
- ſtudied it in all it's forms, breaking and diſ- 
Poſing it in a thouſand beautiful ſhapes, as 
the 


( 9d.) 


the exigences of his -compoſition required.) I 
have heard indeed that it is naturally brite, 


| and liable to be ſhattered by winde; which 


to it.— But altho I have many times | ſeen the 


cheſnut in England, old enough to be in a 
fruit - bearing ſtate; yet I have ſeldom ſeeu it 


in a ſtate of full pictureſque maturity. The 


beſt I haye ſeen, Gand oa the banks of. the 
Tamer in Cornwall, at an old houſe, belong 
ing to the Edgecumbe ſamily. I have heard 
alſo that at Beech worth - caſtle, in Surry, there 
are not fewer than ſeventy or eighty cheſnuts, 
meaſuring from twelve to eighteen or twenty 
feet in girth, and ſome of them of very pic- 


tureſque form: but I ifaw them only--et a 
diſtanee. In Kent alſo the cheſaut is - 


quently found. 


— this eres; as ante. 


very common in England, and that beams 
of it. are often {ben ut this day, in churches, 


and old houſes. In the belſry particularly of 


the church at gutton, near Mitcham in Surry, 


I have ſeen beams, which are Ike oak; yet 


-phinly appear to be of a differont kind af 
timber; and are (ſuppoſed to be cheſnat. I 
3 often heard ufo, War he dinaber of to 


"as 


46 


old houſes of London was of the ame kind, 
Whether the cheſnut was ever indigenous to 
this country ſeems to be matter of much ſpecu- 
lation. As it's timber is ſaid to be ſerviceable, 
and i as it's fruit, tho rarely of perfect growth 
in this climate, might however be of ſome 
uſe; we are at a loſs to conceive, if it had 
once gotten footing amongſt us, how it ſhould 
ever be, as it now is, almoſt totally extermi- 
nated. Some have endeavoured to account for 
this, by ſhewing, that it is not ſo good a 
timber-tree, as is ſuppoſed; for it decays at 
the heart; and will continue decaying, till it 
become merely a ſhell, and for this reaſon it 
has been leſs ſought after, and encouraged. 
How far this may be true I know not. I 
rather ſuſpect it's truth. Some years ago Mr. 
Daines Barrington read a paper to the royal 
ſociety, in which he endeavoured to prove, 
that the cheſnut was not indigenous to this 
alleged from ancient records, and other evi- 
denees, that cheſnut formerly abounded in 
many woody ſcenes in England; n was 
certainly a native of this iſland. 


the ancient records, to * one 
ele II. It is a dead 
of 


( 
of giſt from | that. prince, to Flexley abbey, 
of the tyths of all is chen in e bent 
Dean? . | 
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The m e is 4 heavy, difagreeable 
tree. It fortns it's foliage generally in a round 
mals, with little appearance of thoſe breaks, 
which we have ſo often admired; and hien 
contribute to give an airineſb and lightneſs, 
at leaſt a richneſs, and variety to the whole | 
maſs of foliage. This tree is however 
admired for it's flower, which in itſelf is beau- f 
tiful: but the whole tree together in flower is 
a glaring object, totally unharmonious, and 
unpictureſque. In ſome fituations indeed, and 
among a ' profuſion - of other wood, a. fingle 
cheſaut or two, in bloom, may be beautiful. 
As it forms an admirable ſhade, it may be of 


ſkreening an object at hand: for there i no 
ſpecies of foliage, however heavy, nor any 
W bloom, however e which, may 
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uſe too in thickening diſtant ſcenery; or in 


(a) 


not be brought, . : 
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The ping willow is a 0 pictureſque 
tree. It is a perſect contraſt to what we have 
| juſt obſerved of the Lombardy. poplar, The 
light, kiry {pray of the poplar riſes perpendi- 
cularly. That of the weeping willow is 
pendent. The ſhape of it's leaf is conformable 
to the penſile character of the tree; and it's 
ſpray, which is till lighter than that of the 
poplar, is more ealily put into mation by a 
breath of air. The weeping willow however 
is not adapted to ſublime ſubjects. We wiſh 
it not to ſkreen the broken buttraſſes, and 
Gothic windows of an abbey, nor to over 
ſhadow - the battlaments of à ruined caſtie. 
Theſe offices it reſigns: to the oak.; whoſe 
dignity can ſupport them. The weeping 
willow ſeeks a humbler ſcene ſome romantic 
Hot - path bridge, which it half concealo er 
ſome -glafly pool, over whioh it hangs ie 
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In theſe fituations it apptars in chatücter ; and 


of courſe, to advantage.—1 have hearth dead 


that the weeping willow is not naturally an 


aquatic plant; but it's being commonly be- 
lieved to be (6, in ground enough to eſtahliſh 
it as ſuch, in landscape ar leaſt," the met id 
ng ws 4% wong lim i denboid 4%! 

The vieeping: willow. in the only one of | it's 
tribe, that is beautiful. Botaniſts, I |belitve, 
enutherate fiktech ſpeetes of the willow. But tho 


I have feen ſome of them tain a very remarkable 


fize ;* yet in general they are trees of ſtragglimg 
ratnification, and without" any of that elegant 
ſtreaming form, which we admire in the werp- 
ing willow. I ſhould rarely therefore adviſe 
their uſe in artificial landſcape ; except as pol- 
larde to oharatetize a manſhy country: : br to 
mar in a ſecond diſtance, the winding banks 
of a heavy, low- ſunk riner, which ould not 
othetiviſe be noticed. Some willows indeed I 
have thought beautiful, and ht to sppear in the 
| decoration: of any rural ene. The kind I 
"have moſt adenited, hat a inal narrow deaf, 
and, eure a:;pleatint, Ight, fea green. tint; 
which' mixes dgrceably with foliage of a deeper 
Fuse n eee with the hetanical 
ö a 1% a * 
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hame of this ſpecies, bur I believe the boa 
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m with, 2 40 fragilis is the | moſt 
inconfiderable of it's tribe. Like others, of | 

it's kindred, it will grow in any ſollg Ihe 

it | loves a inviſt one. It is of little value 

in landſcape, and yet there is ſamething beauti- 

ful in it's filver-eoated catkins 4, which, open, 
as the year advances, into elegant hanging 
tufts; and when the tree is large, and in full 
bloom, make a beautiful cee ee 
Me eee ot vein 
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5 Ps e alli; tribe, tho. 
nature rather than in | form; is the alder. 
They both love a low moiſt. ſoil ; and fiequent 
the banks of rivers;-tho'it may be alledged 
in favour of both, that they. will flouriſh- in 
the pooreſt foreſt fwamps, where nothing elſe 
will grow. - The alder is however the -mote 
pictureſque tree, both in it's ramification,' and 
in it's foliage; perhaps indeed it. is the moſt 
pictureſque of any of the; aquatic tribe, except | 
„ willow. He who would fee the 
* 
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alder in perfection, muſt. follow the banks of | 


the Mole in Surry, through the ſweet vales 
of Dorking, and Miekleham; into the groves 
of Eher: The Mole indeed id far froti being 


„But what beaut) it has, it owes 
greatly - to the alder which every: duhere 
fringes it? meadowe, and in many places 
forms very pleaſing ſbenes f eſpeclally in the 
vale between Box- hill, ond the high groundd 
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England, "grow it the biſhop ef Durham! 
park at Hiſhop-Aukland. The getierality . of 
trees | aeqtiire pictureſque beauty by age 
but it is not often that they are ſuffered to 
attain this pictureſque period,” Somme uſe is 


commonly found for then long "before that 


time The oak falls for the greater purpoſes 
ef man; and the alder is ready do ſupply 4 
variety” of his ſmaller wants. | An old tree 
therefore of any kind is 4 Quriofity; and ever 


an alter; fac” ab diele at Bilkop-AuKlabd, 


whet! dighiHed 
bgure. 1 


by's age,” er. 
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a beautiful river: it is a filent and flag gi 
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mon ſpecies of it in England, ate the black, 
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The bitch- 1 de ſeveral . _ 
which Jam nat acquainted. The moſt com- 


and the white. The former is a native. of 
Canada: the latter of Britain, -. Of the White 
times called the lady-birch, or the weeping- 
© birch. It's ſpray being ſlenderer and longer, 
than the common ſort, forms an elegant, 
penſile foliage, like the weeping. willow and 
like it, is put in motion by the leaſt breath 
'of air. When | agitated, it is well adapted 
to characterize a ſtorm, or to . perform any 
office in landſcape, which W 
the weeping willo . 

The ſtem of the birch is nm 
with brown, yellow, and ſilvery touches, 
which are. peculiarly pictureſque; as they are 
characteriſtic. objects of /: imitation | for the 
the dark green hue of the foliage. But only 
the ſtem, and larger branches have. this varied 
colouring: the ſpray is of a deep brown; 
- which is the colour 2 
where the * rind is peeled off. A 


* 


(@) 
the. birch grows old. it's bark becomes rough 
and furrored. It loſes all it's ed 
and aſſumes. a uniform,; ferruginous hue- a 

The bark of. this tree has the: 
(perbape peculiar to 'itlel6,) of being more 
firm, and; durable than the wogd it inveſts; 
Of. this the peaſants of Sweden, Lapland. 
and other northern countries, where. birch 
grows. in abundance, take the advantage ;, and 
ſhaping it like tiles, eoyer their houſts with 
it. How. very durable it is, we, have a 
remarkable inſtance in Monfieur Maupertuis's 
travels; Wben that philoſopher traverſes Laps 
land to- meaſute a. degree of latitude, he was 
obliged, to paſs, through vaſt foreſts, conſiſting 
intirely. of birch, The. ſail; in ſome parts 
of theſe, yaſtes, being very ſhallow, | or, very 
looſe, of {trees had not a er footing 


winds,... Ts theſe, places Minot found. a6 
. trees blown down, . as - ſtanding, He 
examined ſeyeral of them, and. was ſurprized | 
to ſee that ! in ſuch as had lain long, the ſub- 
tance of the wood was intirely gone ; but the 
bark remained a Wu trunk Fichout any 
ee * 0 24 2 „anne | 
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Among elegant, pendeht trees, the bana 
ſhould not be © forgotten ;:!! tho the dtabia, 
which we have in England, (called by the 
botaniſt; the yobinia) is perhaps only a pOOr 
ſubſtitute of this plant in it's greateſt per- 
ſieection. And yet even ours, when we have 
it full grown, is often a very beautiful tret 
whether it feathers to the ground, as it Torhss 
times does; or whether it is adorned: with a 
light foliage hanging from the ſtem. But irt 
beauty” is very frail. It is of all trees | theteafſt 
able to endure the blaſt. In ſome ſheltefes 
ot, it may ornament a gurden; bat it 8 by 
ho means, qualified to adorn a country. It's 
wood is of ſo brittle a texture, eſpecialy When 
it is encumbered with 'a weight of Pliage! 
that you can never depend upon it's” aid in 
filling up the part you Win. The branch 
you admire to-day, ' may be demoliſhecf to- 
morrow. The misfortune! is, the acact is 
not one of thoſe grand objects, like the oak, 
_ whoſe dignity is often increaſed by tüm. 1. 
depends on it's Beauty, kather than on ies 

grandeur, which is a . quality much more 
liable to injury.—I may add however in it's 
ber., that if it be ſly injured, it repairs 
7, the 
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the injury more quickly, than any other tree, 
Few trees make ſo rapid a growth. 
| "In en, of the eas publides:þ te 
agricultural ſdciety-at Perla, the des v 


this tree are highly extelled. NR Made end 
courages the growth of graſs. I tobte 476 
40 tenacious of the ſoll und ſhoot" up ſuch 
groves of ſuckers,” that When planted en ths 
danks of rivers, it contributes des ly” te 
fix them 48 barriers againſt the incurfons of 
the ſtream. Acach- ſtakes too are ds durable 


25 thoſe of any wood, In! NoHkdRinigrted 


this tree is much vulued; in proof vf WATER 
the” memorialiſt telt a fiery of 1 fapmer in 


Long-ifland, ' who planted' an ordiniaty* Reg 
of fourteen abres' wich ſuckere of this plant; 


in the year of hib mirtiage; 46 portion für 
his children. "His" eldeſt or mdthiet""a 
twentyrtwo. On 'this occiffom the fürmer cut 


about three hundred peunde Werth uf Hmber 


bat ef his asche whe, (which he gebe hit 


ſon to buy a ſetflechent? in Lanvaſter oο¶,ꝗ 


Three years after, he did ad" much fof d 


dughtis, Aud ities be providee>"fir "ib 
whole family;; che $04 in te mein ne 


Fg 
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trees with the larch, which is a4 kind of oon · 
necting ſpecies between them, and the: 
| of ever-greens. .- Tho it ſheds it's leaf with 
the former it bears 4 cone, is reſinous, and 
ramiſies like the, latter: It claims the Alps, 
and Apennines for ir s native country; where 
it thrives in higher, regions of the air, than 
any tree of -it's conſequenoe is known to do: 
hanging over rocks, and preeipices, Which have 
neyer been viſited by human feet. Offen it 
is felled by the alpine peaſant, | and thrown 
athwart ſome. yawning chaſm, where it affords 
a tremendous. pallage from cliff to cliff; while 
the cataract roaring many fathoms below, is 
ſeen only in ſyrges of riſing yapour....,;.1; 1 77 
In angient times the larch was employed 
in ſtill more ;ardvous ſervice. When Hannibal 
laid the cliffs. bare, and heaped. up piles of 
timber to melt the rocks, Livy. tells us) 
the larch, was his fuel: it's unctuous ſides 
bon ſpread the flame; and as the gloom, of 
cvenigg came on, the , appendages. of a nu- 
merous hoſt, clephants;: and. floating banners, 
MIT: 1 and 
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and gleaming arms forte terrific images 


through the night; while the lofty: ſummits 
. of the. Alps / were illumined far and wide. 
Sttabo ſpeaks of alpinen trees (which maſt 
probablyciqere! larches) of a very great f. 
Many-ef them, he ſays, would meaſuir eight 
feet ini diameter. And at this day, maſts 
of ſingle larches meaſuring from one hundred 
and ten to ont hundred and twenty fest in 
length. / have been floated from Valais, through 
the lake uf Geneva, and down the Rhone, 
to Toulon j tho I! have heard they ard - in no 
great eſteem among the contractors for the 
French dock+yards:? e nn nods 
In the memoirs: of the royal ſobiety- f 
agricultuse at Paris for the year? 1987; there 
is an eſſay by M. le, Preſident de la: Tour 
d' Aigues, on the culture of the larch; in 
whichæũt is celebrated as one of the imoſt 
uſeful of all timber- trers. He tells us, that 


in hi on garden he. has rails, Which e 


put up in the year 173, parthy »ofvi0dk, 
and partly of larohon The former}o he ſays, 


i time: but the 9 are ſtill 


dong i ai nd 00 Ika Lok 1¹⁰ 
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moll sti: gore e Hebei quot 
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found; And in his: caſtle of Four d' Rigues 
he has larchen beams':of twenty inches ſquare 
which ate ſoand, tho above two hundred 
years old. - The flneſt trees he knows of this 
kind, grow in ſome parts -of Dauphiny, and 
in the foreſt of Baye in Provence, where there 
ate larches, he tells us, which two.menceannot 
fathoin;——I have dſten heard, that old, dry 
larch will: take ſuch à poliſſi as to become 
almoſt tranſparent; and that, in chis ſtate 
it may be wrought inta very beautiful ain 
ſcot.— In my encomium of the larch. I muſt 
not omit, that the old painters uſed it, more 
than any other wood, to paint on, before 
the uſe of canvas became general. Many 
of —— ann Nn 
a bn of 36 Nel ne at 

The lirahired. dnn N compared 
| with the lack of the Alps;'-is ai diminutive 
plant. It is little more than the puby' in- 
-habitant. of a garden ; br, the embelliſhinent 
of ſome -triflipg , artitßcial ſcene. The cha- 
ractem of grand and nollle ſeldom belong to 
it. It ia howeber an cdagant treej-\thoy-in 
our ſoil at leaſt, too formal in it's growth. 
"Among it's native ſtceps it's "form, no 
Joubt, N fully r 3 when the ſtorms 


of 
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des; und gieren dontruſt and vgritty"t0- it's 
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From deciduous grees, ['we' proceed 10 ever 
greens>v- Of theſe theicedar of Rebanoivelaims 
our firſt notice.. Tot preemmence belongs; 


not ony on accounto of it d auth 3 digits 


but on agcount of the reipectabhle mention 
which is every vrhere made: of it: in ſcripᷣtura. 
Solomon ſpake of tres rum tbe g car: g 
Lrdanang tu the ken thut fring H, 
wall : thats, from the greateſt to: ithe leaſt. 
—— The caſtern writers are indeed the iprin« 
caſter bree. In the ſacred : writers: particu- 
larly i are pttiſentad with many noble images 
drawn from it's ſevaral qualities. Ita ai ge- 
nerallx emplpyed hy the prophets: toexpreſs 
Rrength,) power, and longerity. The ſtnength 
af the bedar is uſed ag an emblem to expreiſ 
the power even of Jehovah. Q ni gf tx 
Lord 'breaketh the cedars 'of Lebanon, David 


charaCterizes the "palm-tree, and the "cedar 
together, both wer ag. * The 2 


2 
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1 
kke a ceder , Lalanan. The fourifaing head 
of the palm, and the ſpreading abroad. of the 
cedar, are equally characteriſtic. | 
But the prophet Ezekiel hath given. us 
| the-Gulleſt-deſeription , of che cedar: if 
-:-<{Behold- the Aſſyrian was! a cedar in 
Lebanbn, with fair branches; and with a 
ſhadowing :ſhroud;: and of an high ſtature; and 
bis tap was among the thick boughs. His 
bougha were multiplied, and his branches bes 
boughs; nor the cheſnut trees, like his branches, 
os — SLE 
him in bent), : zin ten 1 
In this -deſcriptionic two of the principal 
ide af the cedar are marked. 
The firſt is the multiplicity, and length 
of his branches. Few trees divide ſo many 
over ſo large a 'compaſs of ground. Hit 
boughs are multiplied, as Ezekiel ſays, and 
bis branches became W which David calls 
e e N 70 n wen 3d} 
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no Tbe ſecond : characteriſtie 10)what- Baske 
with great brauty, and aptneſa, calls his, h 
ding ru No trer in the foteſi ii more: 


tewatkahle than. the cedar, fort it s: eleſo-Hα = 


kafy canoflys. d. „ fvbogqa  diive [| bog 


Fsackiebs cedar: is: markech as u tree of full; | 


and perfect growth, frum the citcumſtanoe 
of its top, being among «the thict boughi- 
Almoſto every young tree, und., patticularty 


every ydung cedar, has, what is called, vie 


leading idbmch, or two which continue 
ſpirinq l above the treſt, till the tieb Hab at- 
tained it's full ſize: then the tree becomes 


in the'\languige of che nurſeryman, f 


beaded ; but, in the language. of eaſtern ſub 
limity? ler top” is ambng \#be" thick boughs ; 
 that-48þin6 diſtinction of any ſpiryl head, or 
leadirig branch, appears: the head and the. 
branches e e mixed together.” This 1 
| im All tices; the Rate; "ih Which 
— perfect, and moſt beautiful“ 

f "Bide Edit ben given us this accorate 
of the cedar; he hath left it's 
strength, wich is it's” chief chrragttriftie, 
untouchäd But the keafbh- is evident. The 
car W here introduced 48 an emblem of 
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and left him (as the prophet expreſſes... the 


cedar of Lebanon. 14's, mantling foliage, ar 


- ” _ 
* 


when, to the idea, f beauty, char of ſtrength 


We (*) 
add eme to full maturity, was ir Maj Ton 
the eve of deſtructiag. Strength thetefoge wes 
the haſt idea, which the prophet wiſhed to 
ſuggeſt. - Strength is | a relative term, com 
pared with oppoſition. The  Afﬀyrian . 


| ſrong' compared with the powers on earth; 


dut weak, compared with the arm of pro- 
vidence, which brought. him to deſtructiono 
80 his type, the cedar, was fironget than 
any, of the trees of the foreſt; hut weakvin 
compariſon with the: ax, which cut him off 


vaſtneſs of his ruin) read upon the moumtai ns 
and in the vallies: 1 tbe ebe af 
the. ſound of bes, Hall. of oi ud (And 

Such is the . grandeur, and form of the 


ſhadowing ; ſhroud,', as. Ezekiel calls it, is, it's 
greateſt- beauty: Which, ariſes from the; horie 
zontal growth: of it's branches, forming 
kind; of ſwseping, jircegular , penthgule,, 


is, added by the piramidal farm, of the ſtem, 
and the, robuſtneſs, of the limb, the tree is 
complete in all it s beauty, and majeſty, 
+ » In, theſe; climates indeed. we cannot expec 
o ks. the cedar. * 


bus 
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Greſt of ebend is pephepe Nhe oy chte 


of the world, where it's growth is perfect: 
yet we may in ſome degree conctive it's beauty 


and majbſty, from the paltry reſemblancet of 


it at this diſtance” from it's native ſtil. In 


it's youth, it je often wich os = vigorows 


thriving plant; and if the ſeading branch is 
not bound to a pole, (as many people deform 
their cedars,) but left to take it's' naturul 
courſe, and guide he ſtern aſter it in ſuine 
irregular waving 
of great beauty. But in it's maturer age, the 
beauty of the Engliſh cedar-is- generally gone, 
it becomes ſhrivelled, deformed, and ſtunted; 


it's body.increaſes z but it's-45mbs -ſhribk, and 


wither. Thus it never gives us ite two 
leading qualities together. In it's youth we 
have (ome idea of it's beauty without it's 
ſtrength; and in it's advanced age we +have 
ſome idea of it's ſtrength, without it's beauty: 


the imagitiation therefore, by joining together | 


the two different periods ef it's. age im this 
climate, ' may form ſome conception ef the 
grandeur of the cedar, in it's on climate, 


where”: it's ſtrength and beauty ar united. 
be beſt ſpecimen of this woes Fever 


e; it is often an object 
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Urbridge. The berpendicular beighit of it 
vas fifty three feet i it's horizontal expanſt 


ninety ſix; and it's girth fifteen and à half. 
When I faw it, in 1776, it was about one 


| hundied and eighteen years of age; and being 


then completely tlump-headed, it was a very 
noble, and pictuteſque tree. —In the high 


winds about the beginning of the year 1790; 


this noble cedar: was blown down. It's ten; 


when cut, was five feet in diameter. 


5 N 1 As es ety ieee 
After the (cedar, the ſtone-pine ''deſerves 
our notice. It is not indigenous to our ſoil, 
but like the cedar, it is in ſome degres 
naturalized'; tho in England it is farely more 


chan a puny, half- formed reſemblance of the 


Italian pine. The ſoft clime of Italy alone 


gives birth to the true pictureſque pins 


There it always ſuggeſts ideas of broken por= 


ticos, Ionic pillars, . triumphal arches, frag- 


ments of old temples,” and a variety of 
claſſic ruins, which in Italian TP. 


it commonly adotns. . 
The ben n se 


fancy in point of pictureſque beauty. It does. 


„„ 
not, like moſt of the fir - Ipecies / give an earl 


indication of it's future form. In it's youth 


it is dirarfiſh, and rbund- headed with” a 


ſhort ſtern, and has rather the ſtape of a 
full-grown buſh, than of an increaſing tree. 
As it grows older, it does not ſoon depoſit 
it's fotmal ſhape. It: is long a buſh; tho 
ſomewhat more irregular, and with a longer 
ſtem,——-BRut} as it attains maturity, it's pic- 
tureſque form increaſes: faſt. It's jengthening 
ſtem aſſumes commonly an eaſy  (wegpin::It 
ſeldom indeed deviates much from 187 ſtrait 


line: but that gentle deviation is;veryigraceſul; 


and above all other lines difficult to imitate. 
If accidentally either the ſtem; ot any of the 
larger branches take a larger ſweep, than uſual, 
that ſweep ſeldom fails to be graceful. It is 
alſo among the beauties of the ſtone · pine, that 
as the lateril branches decay, they leave. gene- 
rally ſtumps, which ſtanding out in various 
PR eee eee eee 
21200 » 144, 18:9] att! 
The bark is 1 than; that of any 
other tree of the pine kind. except the Wey- 
mouth; tho we do. not eſteem this among 
it's pictureſque beauties. | It's hue, however, 
Wa warm and reddith, has paul e 
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and it obtains a kind. of rooginel . gens 
off in patrhe sn % nohrolhnd 
I be foliage of the-NNond-pine is as beautiful 
as the ſterti. Id's eplour is a deep; warm green; 
and it's ſorm iriſtead of breaking! into ate 
angles, like many of the pine race, is moulded 
into erer. line by an enen 
maſſes. J =. ee einge! 
As age comes on, it's — 
83 more flat, ſpreading itſelf into a 
canopy, which is a ſorm equally becoming. 
And yet I doubt, whether any reſinous tree 
evet attains that pictureſque beauty ih age, 
which we admire ſo much in the ak. The 
oak continues long vigorous in his branches; 
tho his trunk decays: but the refinous tree, 
I believe, |: decays more equally through all 
it's parts j and in age oftener pteſents the ides 
of vegetable decrepitude, wes of the ſtout 
remains of a vigorous cofiſtitution. And yet; 
in many 6ircumiſtances, even in this ſtate it 
may be an object of pictureſque notice. 
Thus we ſee, in the form of the ſtone· pine, 
what beauty may reſult” from a tree with 1 
round head, and without lateral branches'; 


Which requires indeed a good exainple to prove: 


When we look at an aſh, or an elm, from 
* 


+4 WA 
which the lateral branches have been tripped, 
as is the practice in ſome countries, we are 
apt to think, that no tree, with a head placed 
on a Jong ſtem, can be beautiful; yet in 
nature's hands, which can mould fo many 
forms of beauty, it may eaſily be effected. 
Nature herſelf however does not always follow 
the raleg of pictureſque beauty in the produc- 
tion of this kind of object. The cabbage-tree, 
I ſuppoſe, | is as ugly, as the ſtone pine is 
pictureſque. The beſt ſpecimen of the 
ſtone-pine I ever ſaw, grows in the botanical 
garden ät Oxford. 


The moſt beautiful ſuccedaneum of the 


ſtone-pitie, which theſe climates afford, is 


the pinaſter. The ſweep of it's ſtem is ſimilar, 

it's broken lateral branches likewiſe, and it's 
chump-Read. + Both trees alſo are ' equally 
irregular 'in' their growth : but the pinaſter is 
perhaps more pictureſque in the roughneſs of 
it's dark-grey bark. On no trees have I ſeen | 
broader, and better” died maſſes of light, and 

ſhade : but the cloſeneſs of the 8 $ foliage | 
makes it's head fornetimes too heavy. | 


T $443 
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The cluſter pine alſo is a beautiful tree, 
and approaches perhaps as near the ſtone-pine, 
as the pinaſter does. But I ſcarce recolle& 
ever to have ſeen it in a ſtate of full maturity, 
and perfection. If we may judge however 
from a growth of thirty or forty pars, (at 
which age I have often ſeen it) it ſhoots in 
ſo wild, and irregular a manner ; fo thick, 
rich, and buſhy, that we may eaſily conceiye 
how pictureſque a plant it muſt be in a ſtate 
of full perfection. It's cones too, which it 
bears in cluſters, from whence it derives it's 
name, are a great ornament to it. In com- 
poſition indeed ſuch minutiz are of little value: 
but we are now conſidering trees as individuals. 


The Weymouth- pine has very little WY 
reſque beauty. to recommend it. It is admired 
for it's poliſhed bark. The painter's eye 
pays little attention to ſo trivial a cir- 
cumſtance, even when the tree is conſidered 
as a fingle object. Nay it's poliſhed bark 
rather depreciates it's value: for the pictureſque 
eye dwells with more pleaſure on rough ſur- 


faces, 


( 8 ) 
faces; than on ſmooth ;* it ſees more Re 


in them, and more variety. But we object 
chiefly to the Weymouth- pine on account of 


the regularity of it's ſtem; and the meagreneſo 


of it's foliage. It's ſtem riſes with perpen- 


dicular exactneſs; it rarely varies: and it's 


branches iſſue with equal formality from it's 


ſides. lis follage too is thin, and wants both 
richneſs, and effect. If I were ſpeaking 


indeed of this tree in compoſition, I might 
add, that it may often appear to great advan- 


tage in a plantation. Contraſt, we know, 


produces beauty even from deformity itſelf. 
Oppoſed therefore to the wildneſs of other 


trees, tho regularity of the Weymouth- pine 


may have it' s beauty. It's formality may 
de concealed, | A few of it's branches hahg- 
ing from a maſt of heavier” foliage, may 
appear light, and feathery 3 while it's ſpiry 
bead may often form as agreeable apex to a 
clump., | 


Haig thus bbb the pine-race, we 
next take a view of a tribe nearly allied to them 
—that of firs. In what the diſtinction between 


theſe tw6" tribes confiſts, (tho, 1 apprehend, _ 
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it conſiſts in little more, than in that between 
genus, and ſpecies) the botaniſt will explain. 
J profeſs myſelf an obſerver only of outward 
characters. What we uſually call the Scotch 
fir appears to me to approach nearer the pine 
in it's manner of growth, than it does any of 
it's nominal claſs. As this tree therefore ſeems 
to be of ambiguous nature, at leaſt as to 
it's form, I ſhall place it here—that is imme- 
diately after the pines,. and before the: firs; 
that it may with facility join one. party, or the 
other, as the reader's botanical n 
incline. 

The Scotch fir, i in Wan 1 think A 
very pictureſque tree, tho we have little idea 
of it's beauty. It is generally treated, with 
great contempt. It is a hardy plant, and 
therefore put to every fervile office: If you 
with to ſkreen your houſe from the ſouth 
weſt wind, plant Scotch firs; and plant them 
cloſe, and thick. If you want to ſhelter a 
- nurſery of young trees, plant Scotch firs: 
and the phraſe is, you may afterwards weed 
them cut, as you pleaſe. - This is ignominious. 
I wiſh not to rob ſociety of theſe hardy ſer- 

vices from the Scotch. fir: nor do I mean 
to ſet it in competition with many, of the 
trees 
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trees of the foreſt, which in their infant ſtats 
it is accuſtomed to ſhelter: all I mean is, to 
reſcue it from the diſgrace of being thought 


fit for nothing elſe; and to eſtabliſh it's cha- 
racter as a pictureſque tree. For ' myſelf, I 
admire it's foliage; both the colour of the 
leaf, and it's mode of growth. It's ramifi- 
cation too is irregular and beautiful ; and 


not unlike that of the ſtone pine; which it 


reſembles alſo in the eaſy ſweep of it's ſtem 5 
and likewiſe in the colour of the batk, which 
is commonly, as it -attains age, of a rich 
reddiſh * brown. The Scotch fir indeed, iti 
it's ſtripling ſtate, is leſs an object of beauty: 
It's pointed, and ſpiry ſhoots, during the 
firſt years of it's growth, are formal: and yet 
I have ſometimes ſeen a good contraſt pro- 
duced between it's ſpiry points, and the 


round- headed oaks, and elms in it's neigh- 


bourhood. When I ſpeak. however of tie 
Scotch fir as a beautiful individual; I conceive 
it, when it has out-grown all the impro- 
prieties of it's youth when it has compleated 
it's full age and when, like Ezekiel's cedar, 
it has formed it's head. among the thick branches, 
I may be fingular in my attachment to 
the Scotch fir: I know it has many enemies: 

G 3 but 
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but my" opinion will weigh . wy with th | 
reaſons J haye given, | 
- The great contempt indeed, in which "the 
Scotch fir, is commonly held, ariſes, I bes 
lieve, from two cauſes. . _ at 
People object firſt to it's. colour. It's dark, 
murky hue is unpleaſing. With regard to 
colour. in general, I think I ſpeak the lan- 
guage of painting, when I aſſert, that the 
pictureſque eye makes little diſtinction in this 
matter. It has no attachment to one colour 
nin preference to another: but conſiders the 
beauty of all colouring, as reſulting not from 
the colours themſelves, but - almoſt intirely 
from their harmony with other colours in 
their neighbourhood. So. that as the fir- tree 
is ſupported, combined, or ſtationed, it forms 
a beautiful, umbrage, or a murky ſpot. | 
A ſecond ſource of that contempt, in which 
the Scotch fir is commonly held, is our 
rarely ſeeing it in a pictureſque ſtate. Scotch 
+ firs are ſeldom planted as /ing/e trees, or in 
a jud:cious\group : but generally in : cloſe,” cum- 
pact bodies, in thick array, which ſuffocates, 
or cramps them; and if they ever get looſe 
from this bondage, they are already ruined. 
* lateral branches are gone, and their 
| 4 Ms ſtems ; 


655 


bens are 3 into poles, on which 
their heads appear ſtuck as on à center. 
Whereas if the tree had grown in it's natural 
ſtate, all miſchief had been prevented. It's 
ſtem would have taken an eaſy ſweep; and 
it's lateral branches, which naturally grow 
with as much beautiful irregularity as thoſe 
of deciduous trees, would have hung looſely, 
and negligently; and the more fo, as there 
is ſomething peculiarly light, and feathery in 
it's foliage. I mean not to aſſert, that every 
Scotch fir, tho in a natural ſtate, would poſ- 
ſeſs theſe beauties: but it would at leaſt, 
have the chance of other trees; and I have 
ſeen it, tho indeed but rarely, in ſuch a ſtate, 
as 2 in beauty the AE ee 
pine. 

As d crouded together, 8 
riſe in perpendicular ſtems : but the fir has 
this | peculiar . diſadvantage, that it's lateral 
branches, once injured, ' never ſhoot again. 
A grove of | crouded ſaplins, elms, becches, 
or almoſt of any deciduous trees, when thinned, 
will throw out new lateral branches; and in 
time recover a ſtate of beauty: but if the 
education of the fir has been 5 he 
u 1a n 0 01.920 20 
| _ Some 
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Some of the moſt pictureſque; trees. of -thiy 
kind perhaps in England, adorn Mr. Lepthall's 
deſerted, and guinous manſion of Baſilſleigu 
in Berkſhire. The fail is a deep, but rich 
fand ; Which ſeems to be a ſoil adepteq ta 
them. And as they are here at perfect liberty, 


they not only become large, and; noble 


trees; but they expand themſelves. likewiſe 
in all the careleſs forms of natute. No man 
therefore has a right to depreciste the Scotch 
fir, eee e eee dee 
Place, in a perfect — * natuse 
d: xd. viStly =y 

The ſpruce fir . mne 
beautiful, and elegant tree, than the Scotch 
fir; and the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, is, becauſe. it 
often | feathers. to the ground, and grows in 
a more exact, and regular ſhape. But this 
is a principal objection to it. It oſten 
wants both form and variety. We admire 
it's. floating foliage, in which it ſometimes 
exceeds: all other trees; but it is rather 
diſagrerable to ſoe a repetition of theſe. feathery 
ſtrata, beautiful as they are, reaced;. tier; 
above. tier, in regular order, from the bottom 
of a tree to the top. It's . 
2 — . | 
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alſo, which has ſeldom any lineal variety, 
makes the —— of the tree _ more 


formal. 
It is not always however that ji 1 


fir grows with ſo much regularity. Some - 
times a lateral branch, here and there, taking 
the lead beyond the teſt, breaks ſomewhat 
through the order, commonly obferyed;: and 
forms a few chaſms, which have a good 
effect. When this is the caſe, the ſpruce 
fir ranks among pictureſque trees. Sometimes 
it has as good an effect, and in many cir- 
cumſtances a better, hen the contraſt appears 
ſtill ſtronger when the tree is ſhattered by 
ſome accident; has loſt many of it's branches; 
and is ſcathed, and ragged, A feathery branch 
here and there, among broken ſtumps, has often 
an admirable effect; but it muſt ariſe from 
ſome particular ſituation. In all  cixcmſtances 
however the ſpruce fir appeats beſt either 
as a fingle tree, or unmixed with any of it's 
fellows : for neither it, nor any of the 
ſpear- headed race, will ever form a heau- 
Why 1 en doo Ry" of on 
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The filver-fir has very little to boaſt in 
point of pictureſque beauty. It has all the 
regularity of the ſpryce; but without it's 
floating foliage. There is a ſort of harſh, 
ſtiff, unbending formality in the ſtem, tlie 
branches, and in the whole economy of the 
tree, which makes jt 'diſagreeable; We rarely 
ſee ir, even in the happieſt tate, aſſume 2 
pictureſque ſhape. Aſſiſted it may be in it's 
form, when broken and ſhattered ;' but it will 
rarely get rid of it's fotmality. In old age 
it ſtands the beſt chance of attaining beauty. 
We ſometimes ſee it under that circumſtance, 
a noble, ſhattered tree, . finely adorned 'with 
ivy, and ſhopting out 'a few horizontal 
branches, on which it's meagre foliage,” and 
tufted moſs appear to advantage. may 
add, that the filver fir is perhaps the hardieſt 
of it's tribe, It will out- face the ſouth-weſt 
wind: it will bear without ſhrinking even 
the ſea-air: fo that 'one advantage at leaſt 
attends a plantation of filyer firs ; you may 
have it, where you can have no other; and 
a plantation of filver firs may be better than no 


| tion at all, 
1 1 
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1 know of no other - ſpecies: xf fir ip 
England, that is worth mentianing. The 
hemlock-ſpruce. is a beautiful looſe plant, 
but it never, I believe, attains any ſiæe; 
and the Newfoundland, " yy" ſpruce, is 
another dwarfiſh tree. that Character 
however it is often dane $i and it's ſmall 
red cones are an ornament to it. In the 
vaſt pine · foreſts of North-America; and in 
thoſe, which hang beetling over the cliffs of 
the Baltic, the pictureſque eye. might pro- 
bably ſee many a grand production of the fic 
kind, which is hitherto little known: or if 
known, would appear there in ſo improved 

a character, as to ſeem wholly new. In the 


„ parts of Aſia alſo, and in the ſouthern 
parts of Africa, I doubt not, but the fir may | 


Philip's: voyage to Botany-bay we are told of 
pines in Norfolk+ifland one hundred and eighty 
feet high, as I recollect: but I have npt the 
book by me. Strabo indeed. tells us, that the 
fir is wholly a European plant— that it is never 


to be met with in any part of Aſia—and that it 


may even be conſidered, in all thoſe places, 
where Europe and Aſia border on each other, 


«3 iſinguiing cark of baren ground, 


„„ 
On the Aſiatie ſide of the Tanais, he tells us, 
it is never found; tho on the European fide 
it is ſo common that the Scythians, who 
inhabit thoſe parts, uſe it always in making 
arrows. He treats Eratoſthenes with ſome 
contempt, for aſſerting, that when Alexander 
| was in India, he uſed fir in conſtructing his 
navy®, * Strabo's accuracy is generally much 
reſpected: but, in this inſtance his obſer- 
vations ſeem to have been confined. There 
is little doubt, I think; that the fir abounded 
in many parts of Aſia: it was probably as 
much a native of mount Lebanon, as "he 


Cedar __ 


- After the pine, and fir tribes, the yew 
deſerves our notice. The yew is a pure native 
of Britain, and was formerly what the oak 
is now, the baſis of our ſtrength. Of it the 
old Engliſh yeoman made his long- bow; 
which, he vaunted, nobody but an Engliſh» 
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ö » Ses lib. fi. p. 510. edit. Caul, + 
+ After all however, it is probable, that che word r 
the Latins tranſlate abies, and we tranſlate fr, might 
be nope whey ons en fin 2. v9 
call g fir, If * & Grecian botaniſt to conſillt, 


man, 
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man, could bend. In' ſhooting he did not; 
as in other nations, keep his left hand ſteady; 
and draw his bow with his right: but keeping 
his right at reſt upon the nerve, he pteſſed 
the whole weight of his body into the horns 
of his bow. Hence probably aroſe the Engliſh 
phraſe of bending a ING + the. womnrerd 
drawing one." 

Nor is the yew e Fer a it's 
toughneſs, and . elaſticity ; but alſo for it's 
durable nature. Where your paling is moſt 

expoſed either to winds, or ſprings; ſtrengthen 
it with a poſt of old yew. That hardy veteran 
fears neither ſtorms above, nor damps below, 
It is a common ſaying amongſt the inhabitants 
of New-foreſt,. that a poſt of yew will out- 
laſt a poſt of iron. 

Thus much for the utility, and dignity of 


the yew. As to it's pictureſque perfections, 
J profeſs myſelf (contrary I ſuppoſe to general 
opinion) a great admirer of it's form, and 
foliage. The yew is of all other trees, tho 
moſt tonſile. Hence all the indignities it 
ſuffers.” We every where ſee it cut and 
metamorphoſed into ſuch à variety of defor- 
mities, that e are hardly brought to condei ve, 
it has a natural ſhape; or the powers which 


other 
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other trees have, of hanging careleſs]y, and 
negligently. Yet it has this power in a very 
eminent degree; and in a ſtate of nature, 
except in expoſed ſituations, is perhaps one of 
the moſt beautiful ever-greens we have. 
Indeed, I know not, whether all things con- 
| fidered,' it is not ſuperior. to the cedar of 
Lebanon itſelf—I mean to ſuch meagre repre- 
ſentations of that, noble plant, as we have 
in England. The ſame ſoil, which cramps 
the cedar, is congenial to the yew. 

It is but ſeldom however, that we ſee he 
yew. in perfection. In Ne- foreſt it formerly 
abounded: but it is now much ſcarcer. It 
does not rank among timber- trees; and being 
thus in a degree unprivileged, and unpro- 
tected by foreſt- laws, it has often been made 
Booty of by thoſe, who durſt not lay violent 
hands on the oak, or the aſh. But till in 
many parts of the foreſt, ſome noble ſpecimens 
of this tree are left. One I have often viſited, 
which is a tree of peculiar beauty. It imme- 
diately divides into ſeveral maſſy limbs, each 
of which hanging in grand looſe foliage, 
fpreads over. a large compaſs of ground, and 


yet the whole tree forms a cloſe, compact 
body: that is, it's boughs are not ſo ſeparated, 
2. 5 
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as to break into diſtin: parts. It cannot boaſt 
the ſize of the yew- tree at Fotheringal, near 
Taymouth in Scotland, which meaſures fifty< 
fix feet, and an half in circumference ; . nor 
indeed the ſize of many others on record: 
but it has ſufficient ſize for all the purpoſes 
of landſcape, and in point of pictureſque 
beauty it probably equals any of them. It 
ſtands not far from the banks of Lymington 
river, on the left bank as you look towards the 
ſea, between Roydon-farm, and Boldre- church. 
It occupies a ſmall knoll, ſurrounded with 
other trees; ſome of which are yewe; but. 
of inferior beauty. A little ſtream waſhes the 
baſe. of the knoll; and winding round forms 
it into a peninſula. If any one ſhould: have 
curioſity to viſit it from this deſcription, and 
by the help of theſe land-marks, I doubt not, 
but he may find it, at any time, within the 
ſpace of theſe two or three centuries, in great 
perfection, if it ſuffer no external injury. If 
ſuch trees were common, they would recoyer 
the character of the yew- tree among the py 
rers of pictureſque beauty. 

But tho we ſhould be able to eſtabliſh i it's 
beauty with” reſpe&t to form, and foliage ; 
there remains one point ſtill, which we ſhould 

pry find 
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find it hard to combat. It's colour unfortu- 
nately gives offence. It's dingy, funerial hue, 
people fay, Fr 
— 

This objeklien, 1 hs I hav: 4 
anſwered in defending the colour of the Scotch 
fir“. An attachment to colour, as ſuch, ſeems 
to me, an indication of falſe taſte. Hence ariſe 
the numerous abſurdities of . gaudy decoration. 
In the ſame manner, a diflike to any particular 
colour ſhews a ſqueamiſhneſs, which ſhould 
as little be encouraged. Indeed, when you have 
only one colour to deal with, as in painting 
the wainſcot of your room, the eye properly 
enough gives a preference to ſome ſoft, plea- 
fant tint, in oppoſition to a glaring, bold one: 
but when colours act in concert, '(as' is the 
caſe' in all ſcenery,) red, blue, yellow, light 
green, or | dingy green, are all alike. The 
virtue of each conſiſts ſolely” 1 in it's agreement 
with it's neighbours. | 

'T have only to add, in commendation of 
this tree, that it's veins exceed in beauty 
thoſe of moſt other trees. Tables made of 
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perior to mahogany: and it's root vies in 
rene ancient citrot | la 1 *. * 
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The thn, or ever-green FN preſents 4 
character very different from that of the yew. 
The. yew: is: a clole\'budled, compact Tee, 
Theiler ia generally | thia, and ſtraggling 
tho we ſometimes Ice ii, in ſoili, which it 
likes, form a thicker foliage. Both the yew 
and the ien are beautiful; but in different 
ways“ Ae an individual; the yer ig greatly 
ſuperior / I is an object to "admire," The 
beauty of ide ilex ariſes chiefly Gan Dog 
kad dent ieee e en eee en gi War 

- -Under/ (this heud may be claſſed wake 
ule nary an ever-green, 2 late production of 
fingular origin, called the Luceathoak; from 
the petfoti,/*who faiſed it! It was produced 
from-ul cor of tha eommon Tarkey=bak'; 
from which all the Luccam-oaks have been 
grafted ; 248 1 indetſtand, the feed” of abci- 
dental varieties: never? prodiice*the i ſame plant. 
I 'haye heard? much af the beauty of this 
treegband! f the actjulſition it will be to 
winterüſgenciyo by dhe introduction of . new, 
5 vor. 1. H and 
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and beautiful ever · green. It may he ſo. It 
growth, I am tald, is rapid. But ſrom the 
few plants I . have» ſeen:-of this toe, and 
thoſe but, young, - no judgment can well be 
a een 53 n 0 Bb f. 
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\ The holly- en ba called a tree, d 
it im a latge ſhrub. It ia a plant thbwere 
af fingular. beauty. Mr. Evelin, in his By hu, 
eries out with ,-rapture; Is there undet 
heaven a; more glotious, and refriiſhing ob- 
ject af the kind, that an impenetrable hedge, 
of about four hundred, fact in langth. nine 
feet high. and five in diameter, which Au eas 
ſhew in my gardens at Say's- cn. st any 
timo of the, year, glittering with(;it's,;anmed 
and varniſhed leaves; the toller ſtendards at 
orderly:; diſtances, bluſning | with. their 3 
coral horn and faſhioned into columns. 
pilaſters, TY, ſhaped, at 2 
mage... 3 !iig did moi! 

The we. cannot accord. with the ed 

naturaliſt. in the whole of this taptacoua; en» 

comium on the 'hedge u Say heuer 

in. part ve. agree with bim; : an;:admire, 

2 . as. he dons, the holy, gicttering 
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8 
with” ts md and. varnifted dene will - 
bluſping vieh its natural coral. Buywedpuld 
wiſ 49; gecammeach ity] not ĩa a; edge but 
in a: foreſts nber. mixed with oak! on thy 
or :othet trees of thei wdod it-:edntributes 
to form the ĩ moſt {beautifull ſcenesꝝ blending 
itſelf with the trune, and fceletond uf ih- 
winter; ot with the varied greeni of une. 
ut in it's edmbined: ſtate we iſhal} have 
occafion hereafter: to: mefition it. Hu preſent 
we. thallqonly-obſerve ethiat, as fav add dn i-. 
dwidnabcbnſf can bobhbegutiful, the hallx ' 


extremely ſou: t has; beſides to rebbmmtul 
it, that itq ia Among utho hardicſt and fidnteſt- 


plants of Engliſh growth. It thrives. in all 
ſoils, . and in all ſituations. At Dungeneſs | 
in Kent, I have heard, it flouriſhes even 
among the pebbles of the beach. | 


The haw-thorn ſhould not entirely be paſſed 
over amidſt the minuter plants of the foreſt, 
tho it has little claim to pictureſque beauty. 
Derr n 1 
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Dat when the See cr e we Passe 
to the cye, it is but a poer appendage,— 
It's ſhape is bad. It does not taper, and 
point, like the bolly, but is fathar a matted, 
round, heavy buſh. Rib fragrance indeed n 

great: but it's bloom: hh is the ſburet 
af that fragranot, is ſpreai over it in too much 
20 K decomes a mere white ſhert 
2 bright ſpot, which s ſeldom found u har- 
mo with the objects around it. In autumn 
the haw-thorn makes it's | beſt appeatunce. 
It's glowing berries prõdude a rich! tint}: which 
often adds great beauty to: the corner of a wood, 
zor the fide of ſome atouqed clump : 1 wt 
II u in it drwvrsorg tilgan Jo ent 
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E have has v lain to mark the 
principu / churucteriſtict of pictureſque 
dense u the moſt' common tiees we have 
in England. But to have u more aceurate iden 


of their nice prculiaritiei, and diftinitions, we 


ſhould * examine -'their ' ſmaller parts with'"a 


Ik more precifidn—their ! raniification” in 


inen 


dex erhilt ib ſummher r 


Their ramification, in part, wy hive already 
conſidered; but it has only been that of the 


larger boughs, which ſapport the foliage; 
and ſuch as we commonly ſee under the 


the little bye 3. on which the. hang» _ 
ing of the foliage, and the peculiar charaRer 
n 


Wy” | The 


— dme heu- Winter dii- 
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The ſtudy is certainly uſeful. It is true it 
has none of the larger parts of painting for 
it's object compoſition or the maſſing of 
light and ſhade: but we conſider the ſpray 
as a kind of ſylvan anatomy; which. is 
very neceſſary for thoſe td underſignd, who 
wiſh either to be acquainted with the par- 
ticular character of each treez or to repre- 
ſent it's my 1 with any degree of ex- 
actneſs. ©; 

Nan tron. Weinen finden THO 
much variety in the ramification, of cach 
e eee e jel 
vidual. We ce every where ſo many elegant 
lines; + ſo much oppolition, and rich in- 
mote beautiful dbjects in nature, than the 
ramification of a tree, For myſelf, 1 am in 
doubt, . whether an old, rough, interwoven 
oak, merely 38 | a ſingle. objec, has not a8 
much beauty in winter, as in ſummer. In 
ſummer it bas unqueſtionably more effect; 
but in point of ſimple. beauty, and amhſe- 
ment, I think 1 * 25 * 46 
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ramification” of à thriving! tree "affords a' go] 
theme. Nothing gives a happier idea of buſy | 
le. Induſtry.— and actirity. pervade every 
part. Wherever an " opening, | how minute 
pts oregon age TK? | 
buſy" adventurers puſh ing and form a ſettle- | 
ment ; To, that the Whole is every where full 
and camplete. There too, as is common in 
all communities, are many little elbo wings. 


juſtlings, chwartings, and  oppoſitions, - in 
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' large, acagiay which grew before me, I conceived it might aptly 
repreſent a country. divided, into provinces, towns, and families. 


r 


— 


(Gee 
In examining the ſpray of trees, 1 ſhall 
confine myſelf to the oak, the aſh, the elm, 
and the beech. It would be endleſs, to run 
N the "whole: * Noa. is it necei- 


eee bene 
rr 


dropping into the lap of cheir great mother. Here wis an 
daten of end decay<thv molt abriows/apparmce of 


mortality. 1 „Minute, | 
As I continued looking, 4, gene breeze fue among th 
leaves. Many fgll, which in a natural courſe | Nene 


enjoyed life longer. Here malady was added to d, — 

— and every branch, the preſcacl nh, 
bowed before it. A ſhower of leaves covered the ground, 
The cup of vengeance, ſald I, is poured out upon the people. 
Peſtilence ſhakes the land. Nature fickens in the gale. They 
fall by multitudes. Whole families are cut off together. 

Among the branches was one intirely withered. The leave 
were ſhrivelled ; yet clinging to it, —— Here was-en emblem 
of famine. The nutriment of life was ſtopped. Exiſtence was 
juſt ſupported : but every form was emaciated, and ſhrunk. 

In the neighbourhood ſtretched a branch, not only ſhrivelled, 
and withered; but having been more expoſed to winds, was 
ſtripped almoſt intixely of it's leaves, Here and'there hung a 
ſolitary leaf, juſt enoygh to ſhew, that' the whole bad lately 
been alive, Ah! ſaid I, here is an emblem of depopulation. 
Some violent cauſe hath laid waſte the Kad. Towns, and 
villages, as well as families gps defolated. Sees ten aro left 
Nn r 

| , 23 cum Mb 
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fary. 2 
trees will ſhew how conſequential a part, the 
ſpray is, in fixing) the character of the tree. 
There is as much difference; in the ſpray, a8, 
there is in the foliage, or in any other pat», 
ticular. At the ſame time, if a, painter be 

accurate, in a certain degree, in his. delineation, 
of ſome of the more Capital trees; in others, 
his accuracy is of little conſequence: nay an 
endeayour at n would be 8 2 
pedantic, 40 flott 146 * s | 
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Nature is the; great bock of God. In every page n inftruftion: 
to thoſe, who read. Wr s dye, Death in 
| various, ſhapes hovers round 6. Th ws far went the 1 
— He bad learned no other knowledge from 
perifhing fotins of nature, but that men, like trees, are ſujet! 
® TOO 307% 1 181 Io bil 41s 5 rea 
1 AN ne n 1 alli 7 
Better inttrocked. learn thou a nobles leflon. 1 carries 


God, who! with, the blatt of winter Qhrivels the use, and, with! 
the, breeges of (pr g reftores"ir, offers it to thee a an emblem 
of thy hopes. " 1 God yreddes over. thy e Wa 
mond world; Hie works are! 'uniform. The truths, which! 


nature, e f [foe * Sr of ee, 


alſo... It is written wa 
which' revives thb tree, 12 95 N e — allo, . the kW. 7 
ee. ol : 19901537 Dag 2 
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In the ſpray of the four ſpecied of trees juſt 
mentionttl; und I Ububt! not, in that of fl 
othet "trees, | nature ſeemo to dbſerve Uſe 
fir ple Priheip ple; «which i, hat! the mode 

0 f Sud in ray, *correfponds ex 
with'that of wg, brachen. of — & 
indeed the pray is the Thus the oak 
| divides his boughs from the en möte Roth 
 zontally, than moſt. other deciduous trees. 
The . ſpray -makes exactly in miniature the 
ſame appearance. . It, breaks out in right an- 
gles,- or in angles that. are nearly ſo ; forming” 
it's boots commonby in ſhort lines; the 
ſecond. year's. ſhoot. uſually taking fome direc- 
tion contrary to that ef the firſt. Thus the 
rudiments are laid of that abrupt mode of 
ramification, for which, the oak ia ſo zemark- 
able. When — — —ůů— 
knot, they are cottiniviily of | 

and one. with large, firides, genetally 

lead. Very. often alſa three thoots,.: and 
four, ſpring ſont” the fame Knör. 
1 : | [tre e becomes thick. 
cloſe, and r o that, at 6 lets 
diſtance, it has a full, rich appearance, and 
- more 
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anal pidtureſque"/vighre, be 1 
obſervelin de pra) of any other troll, 2 The: 
pray et the, Gele generally ſprings fh che 

oH che eee bough: «angſt — = 
it he Br cas, pad ec „ 
arne Ivhiety.: ans "i 5 


— * ing, $6253 lo bait 2 a —_ 21 
: i i Nai! HOU [lutiuzd g etrtrioh 45 5 ; 
20 800 HISR239 n tavig bas ih & 8 : 
The ſpray of the aſh is very diſſebeni i A 
the /boughs of: thd.afh:iace.clefso complex; 67” is | 
it:#ifÞrdy. tolmitcad of the thief; intermingled — ] 
bathineſs,>whichs the-ſpray-of- > oak, exhubus F.- 5 
that of the uh is much more fim running 4 
in a m of irregular! parallel, The:imaint | 
ſtem hald it's! courſe, forming at; the: n 
time {beautiful ſweap i hut the {pray does! | 
nod divideo lia that uf the dak, from the LY | 
extremiaꝝ af the. laſt car a but ſpringe i 
from ahead, of ite Fwoſhoots fpring aui! | 
oppotiter:to cagho.othet ;'agid gh pair in a cot-» 
trary | dete RarolyeThgyever boch, — 


2 78 wh ſome 65: — treas;) the ach 
never cuntracts the leaſt. diſguſting formality 
From it. It may even reoeiye gleat pictu- 
 reſque beauty: for ſometimes the hole brunch 
is loſt, as far as one of the 
tds occaſions a kind of rectangular junction, 


other ſpray, and, _ an _— mode of 
| hanging” tothe tre. 3 


| 
| 
} 


e uf e and chat of the \alh. 
The ſpray of the oak, we obſet ved, ſeldom 
ſhoots from the underides of the 


ſpray of the aſh, as often breaks out on the 
underſide of the branch, as on the upper x and 
being of a texture weaker, than that of the 


Enn forms,” 3 bing 


lateral ſhoots, and; 


which forms a beautiful contraſt with the 


This pointe bie ee 


larger 
branches: and it is this, together with the 
firength and firmneſs of the branches which 


keeps them in a horizontal form. But che 


oak,” it": generally; "as dhe boah vincreaſes,” 
depends below the larger branch; and rifing 
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zontal directions. Such. al id t ſpray. 
It has '\s4dnore;/rhgulie/yppearucee f not. Main 
off at ght angles . bat fottning 1s beam 
more atutdly wit alis parent brunchen >lpdw 

Neither dos he" pf ib dhe cin hond. 

like thad of tie uſh, i tagular pairs frame 

ſame kriot / but in oa Riad of alternacy. dt 

has generally, gt rt a0 flag ' appearance but 
23s one yer boot ibadded to. ahethory this 
not ſtrength to ſupport” itſelf; nn. 2 
grows old, it often berge 


dig. Vo" tots owt or lig: d abud nach 
%, pt bf ice aq 2 
l #20 His 10 un endet 129g, , 
The ſpn of they che lame 
wo Alternagy, ab the, glu: Rt 
betwagn-iengh Ju. 8 ne Wider 25d it, e 
kind of zigfagio enge mi. l lr 
We eſteem the hech alſo, in ſame; degree. 
; BEES * 
ba N 
e 8 


Agents loſe foliage. But the banging iptuy 
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of the beech, in fold trees eſpedialhii ys 
twiſtetl, and intermingled difagrecably . and 
aann perplexed, matted appeambce. The 
whole tres gives us ſomttbing df the idea 
ofodhn rũittangled head of > buſhy hair, from 
Mhich, here 1 and there, hangt a» diſorderly 


ſock f while the Apruy of the aſh, lille hair 


neither neglected, nor finically nite, has not 
thing ſquulid ia it, and yet Hanges in qoaſe 
N Wt mae e en ge vn 
n 00 nova nog (19115 x blo zo 
kee 1 0 2 ati: nil 
The-tprop of tices pits) 1 
ume -as the ſpring addanceiiu When 
their buds begin to ſwell, moſt of them ꝓuſn 
out a bloom, which overſpreads them with 
great richneſs. But of all others, the aſh 
the moſt fitigultt; und! Belutfül aſ- 
peck. About the end of marcti; er the B- 
N it ehre vg Hut a Rnotty deem, 
which opening gradually, nôt 'ohly inriebes 
the ſpray; but is in itſelf one of the "moſt 
beautifut among the minutef appearances of 


"nature." The ſeminal ſtems are of ati alive 


"thr; and each of them tipped wiftf & black 
bel. ofen too the pray of the aſh, *4s 


* inriched 


Em!) 


and tongues of the daſt yer Mhieh ined 
with the bloom, has a gοd effect. ai 2 


The elm too throurb ont deantifuh blooms 
in form of a ſpicated. ball abaut the higneſs 
of a nutmeg. of a darhſcrimſunſcalaur . Bhie 
bloom ſometimes blowi /in N ſuck uaproſuſiotiʒ 
as to:thickei and intich ches ſpirny utceclingij 
even to the [fullacſs) almgftrioff Dlidge, uilt. is 


not however often ſeri in (ſuch perſ dio 


In the ſpring of: the peavin 9764 tl was more 
than commonly profuſesr! ſudtdd the l bloom 
of foreſt- trees in guntsat is rarely aun: t 


appeary,-in profuſion oily cvery f cbndg o 


third year; und even tiſtn ſebdem' all' the 
trees of "the ſume kind Vlootn'at' nee. Thus; 


when you look into u grbve of oaks,” about | 


the beginning of way, 550 will fippere 
haps, *that fome'ar& much forwittler'in 
than others; whereds it! fact this pas 
chiefly arifes from their being in blocttt 7 thieit 
little penfile catkins' hanging 1 in knots, Adertted 
with th thits” of young) levies." a+ cont amok 1! 


102 oil Did ns yiaorrninv9, einge 35 


lions at : bavong. n mon hre 


Haig thus thids ik fer, chef va = 


dd ef 
growth; 


the br, of trert, their different 


inriched by The nggnd-pomoant ede len, | 


won eren manner, in which the ſtem 
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growth, and other" peculiarities 3 1 thould at, 
that I am far from ſuppoſing, nature to act 
always in \exa# conformity to the appears 
ances, which I have here marked. In the 


general mude gruiutbh, which each ſpepies 


obſcr ves, no doubt, ſhꝭ is uniſorm: but in 


riſes, the branchez>-ſhoot, the foliage hangs, 
and indeed, if I may ſo ſpeak, in the ſpecific 
character of each individual, many ecireum- 
ſtances will make a difference ; ſoils and climate 
eſpecially: Theſe have the ſame effect on 
the form of trees, which they have on the 
form of animals. We not only ſee [diſtant 
parts of, the earth, but even oontiguous 

countries exhibit varieties in the ſame ſpecies 
of animals: the Engliſh and Scotch horſe 
are very, different creatures: and, 'as,; climates 
and ſoils are Kill more connected with trees, 
than with animals, we may, obſerve ; a. greater 
difference. produced; in them, within a ſmaller 


' diſtance. ., The oak ef ane | country, difters 


in form from the oak of another. In one, 
it carries commonly an erect Rem for many 
yards from the ground: in another, it's 


| branches begin very quickly to, divide, and 
eee In, the former nen ve flag 


«1; 1919 


( 3 ) 
may be thick, and interwoven ; in the latter, 
it may be thin, and meagre: but in both 


ſituations you may eaſily diſtinguiſh it from 


the oak, or the beech. The obſervations 
therefore, which we have made on the form 
of trees, cannot in many minute circum- 
ſtances be ſuppoſed to ſuit the individuals of 
every country; tho I have endeavoured, as 
well as I could, to adapt them to the /þecres. 
They were chiefly made on the trees of 
New-foreſt in Hampſhire z the foil of which, 
in general, is a hungry grave], or a cold 
clay. 
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SHOULD now diſmiſs the ſubject of 
trees as individuals, and haſten to conſider. 
them in a combined flate, in which they will 
appear to moſt advantage: but as many trees, 
as well as men, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the world; it ſeemed proper to dedicate 
à few pages to the particular mention of 
ſuch celebrated characters, before I conclude 
that part of my treatiſe, which is profeſſadiy 
written to do honour to fingle trees, 12 


18 


But firſt, it cannot be enough noni 
by the lovers of landſcape, | that we meet 
with ſo few of theſe:noble characters. Trees 
indeed, ſufficient for all the purpoſes of diſs 
tant ſcenery, we often find; but a tree in 
2 2 grand object to grace 


12 a fore- 


(116) 
4 foreground, is rarely ſeen. Wherever trees 
can be turned to profit, they are commonly 
cut down, long before they attain pictureſque 


perfection. The beauty of almoſt every ſpecies 
of tree increaſes after. it's, prime; and unleſs 


it have the good fortune to ſtand in ſome 
place of difficult acceſs; or under the pro- 


tection of ſome” patron, whoſe manſion 
it adorns, we rarely ſee it in that gran- 
deur and dignity, witich it would acquire by 


_ 


20 er the nobleſt oaks in England were 
at leaſt formurly found in Suſſex. They re- 
quired ſometimes a ſcore of oxen to draw 
them; and were carried in a ſort of wain, 
which in that deep countty, is expreflively 
called a ugg. Two or three years was not 
an uncommon ſpace of time for a tree to 
ſpend in performing it's journey to Chatham. 
One tugg carried the Toad but a little way, 
and left it for another tugg to take up? 11 
the rains ſet in, it ſtirred no mofe hat 
year; and ſometimes no part of theb Hext 
ſummer was dry enough for the tutzg to 
proceed. 80 that the Sur WP >benerally | 
; pretty 


( 337 ) 
pretty well ſeaſonad, before it arrived at the 
king's yard. n 
carriage ſtill continues. 

In this fallen ſtate alone, it is true, the 
tree becomes the baſis of England's glory. 
Tho we regret it's fall therefore, we muſt 
not repine ; but . addreſs ihe children of the 
wood, as the gallant oak, on his removal 
from the foreſt, is faid to have addreſſed the 


ſcion by his fide. 29 25225890 18 


Where thy great grandire, ſpread "his afl = 
A holy druid; myſtic circles made. | 
Myſelf a ſapling, when thy. grandfire | hos. | 
Intrepid Edward to the Gallig ſhore. 
Me now my country calls: Adieu, my ſon. 1550 
And as the circling years. in order run, | 
May'ſt thou renown'd, the foreſt's boaſt, and pe, 
— —— Give eEmaigtt 
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Nobody, that 1 know, has more patheti- 
cally lamented. the fall of trees, than the 
elegant Vaoier. Whoever has a taſte for the 
ſubject, will be gratified by "the Blowing 


quotation. 
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Neque enim villis accedere major 
Poſſit honos, denen quam nubalys arbose lucus. 
Lylvarum ſtudioſa, ſuos cum Gallia quondam 


Vix aleret cives, patria migrare relita, 


„„ 


I 3 | Atque | 


* 
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| ( 218 
Atque peregrinos alio deferre- penates 
Maluit, exciſis victum quam querere ſylvis. 
Hzc' ubi jam nemorum reyerentia tanta, bipennot 2 

Ut teneat? noſtros ubi grandior ulla per agros 

' Quercus ad annoſam, ferri ſecura, ſenectam 
Durat ? inacceſſis nifi_conſita montibus, ipſo 
Se defenſa loco tucatur : ſi qua ſuperſunt 
A patribus nemora ad ſeros tranſmiſſa nepotes, 
Ila nec æſtivo frondent impervia ſoli, | 
Nobile nec cœlo caput abdunt, qualia quondam 

Voulgus adorabat truncis procera verendis, 

„ Sed veteri de ſtirpe, novo ſurgentia ramo, 
Et quatuor poſt luſtra nigros viſura camino, 
Vix lepdri hoſpitium præbent, ſylveſtribus olim 
Quz timidas latebris damas urſoſque tegebant. 
Ecquis honos ruris, nemorum fi gratia defit; 
Obſeſſuſque domi maneas, cum Sirius ardens 
Debacchatur agris ; viridique ſub ilicis umbr DN 
Irriguo poſſis nec tradere feſſa ſoporĩ 
Membra, nec æſfivos ramorum frigore ſoles 
Frangere, nec taciti per amica filentia luci, 
| Multiſonos avium concentus inter, ad aptos 
Sponti ſui veniens numeros, contexere carmen“. 


As it is thus a general complaint that noble 
trees are rarely to be found, we muſt ſeek 
them where we can; and conſider them when 


found, as matters. of curiofity; and Pay them 
a due reſpect. ' . 


Prad. rufticum, Lib. v. 
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And yet I ſhould ſuppoſe: they are not fo 
frequently found in a ſtate of nature, as in 
more cultivated countries. In: the foreſts of 
America, and other ſcenes, where boundlefs 


woods have filled the plains from the: begin- 
ning of time, and where they grow ſo cloſe, 
and cover the grcund with ſo impervious a 
ſhade, that even a weed can ſcarce riſe beneath 
them, the ſingle tree is loſt. Unleſs it ſtand 
on the outſſcirts of the wood, it is cireuin- 
ſcribed jc and has not room to expand it's vaſt 
limbs, as nature directs. When we wiſh 
therefore to find the moſt ſublime” ſylvan 
character the oak; the elm, or the aſh in 
perfection, we muſt not look for it in cloſe; 
thick woods, but ſtanding ſimgle, independent 
of all connectione, as we ſometimes find it 
in our own foreſts, tho oftener in better pro- 
tected ' places, ſhooting it's head wildly into 
the clouds, and * it's arms n 
e ee ee Lid eit o 
; — : * n * 

— by the rude concuſſion of the form.” - 

He ſeems indignant ; and to. feel 11 gribiod 

The impreflion of the blat with provd. diſdain ; . 

5 deeply earthed, the unconſeious monarch owes, 
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If 1 choſs to! lengthen my catalogue of 
celebrated trees, I might produce an innu- 


merable hoſt of ſuch as have hee mentivacd 
caſually by hiſtorians, and travellers, in all 


ages: 2s the plane- tree hanging over the 


temple of Delphos, which Theophraſtus ſup- 


poſes was as ancient as the times of A gamemnon 
that alſo by which Socrates uſed t ſwear 
the / alive tree at Linturnum, planted by Scipia 
Africanus the tilia of Baſil, under which the 
German emperors uſed to dine the malus 
medica at the monaſtery of Fundi -reyerenced 
by Thomas Aquinas—the oak at Bruges; 
which Francis the firſt immuted the lime- 
tree in: Sweden, which gave name to the family 


of the celebrated Linnæus— trees which: captain 


Cook found in the Weſtern parts of California, 
meaſuring fixty feet in circumference, and 
riſing to the height of one hundred and fifty 
feet without a ſingle | knot —ſolid trees, which 
have been ſcooped into Canoes, capable of 


holding thirty or forty men ; particularly 'one, 


on record, at Congo, which held two hun- 
dred. I might adg alſo Arthur's , table, in 
the town-hall of Wincheſter, which has been 


( 888 } 
eut {out ef tree of immemſe girth. The 


Cheltohss oak aſe. might be intradueed. 
which as near it's roots as you-;tan: walk; 
exceeds twenty paces round—the Cawthorpe 
oak alſo, which at the ground exceeded twenty- 
fx yards the Bently<oak' in Holt- foreſt, 
which: at'- ſeven feet from the ground, was 
thirty our ſeet in cirenmiſerence the Swilter- 


oak in Noedwyood- ſuraſt, Mhich, I believe was 


equal to any of them. With an innumerable 
lift of this kind I might ſwelb my page : bud I 
reject all ſueh trees, as have either been only 
caſually mentioned or have had their value 


it I 'werei writing a biographical hiſtory of trees, 
L. ſbould he glad to inſart them, having a 
reverence: for theme alli Where one hee attains 
this: noble gwy th; and makes itſelſ conſpis 
cuous, thouſands, afid ten thouſands reach 
only cho ordinary ſise of nature. The ſew 
om: haven at Goren on we: e 4 
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* * Many of theſe trees are Eee by Mr. Evelin, and 
the reſt are collected from the topographical remarks of travel. 


merely - aſcestained by a 'timber-merchant's rule 
—And.yet Al that have been trees famous in 
their day; ſome of them are ſtill alive; and 


\\ 
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mould 1 wiſh toallotto ſuch trees only, as have 
ſomewhat more of YER and bene 
er 2400 
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One of the moſt celebrated trees on ancient 
recond, was an oriental plane, which grew in 
Phrygia. It's dimenſions are not handed down 
to us; but from the following eireumſtances, 
we may ſuppoſe them to have been very ample. 
When: Xerxes ſet out on his Grecianexpedi- 
tion, his rout led him near this noble tree. 
| Nerxes, it ſeems, was a great admirer of trees. 
Amidſt all his devaſtations in an enemy's coun- 
try, it was his particular order to ſpare the 
groves. This wonderful plane therefore ſtruek 
his fancy. He had ſeen nothing like it before; 
and to the aſtoniſhment of all his officers, 
ordered his mighty hoſt to halt three days; 
during which time he could not be drawn from 
the Phrygian plane. His pavilion was ſpread 
under it; and he enjoyed the luxury of it's 
delicious ſhade; while the Greeks were taking 


meaſures to ſeize the paſs at Thermopyle. 
The ſtory may not ſpeak much in favour of the 


* 
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6 
prince; but it is wy 'buſinek 2 to pay 
rr 00 
„ 
bounding the Stymphalian plains (famous for 


one of the labours of Hercules) ſtood the little 


town of Caphiæ; and juſt above it. roſe. a 
fountain, called the Menalaid fountain; by the 

fide of which Pauſanias tells us fr, grew 3 
plane · tree of extraordinary ſize and beauty, 
called the Menalaid-plane. It was generally 
believed in the, country, he tells us, that 
Menelaus coming to Caphiæ to raiſe forces 
for the, Trojan war, planted this tree with 
his own hands. Pauſanias travelled through 
Greece in the reign of Antoninus Pius, who 
ſucceeded to the empire, A. D. 151. So that 
the age of the tree, When Pauſanias ſaw it, 
muſt have been about one Dany? 0 
bondred years vic ii 1.1 


* l. ( „ z ak) p 2. . 


bf ſhall next, exhibit ,another plane- tree of 
* celebrity, On OY in Lycia, 


1 This account is taken from Elian, + Paul. Arcad..c. 23. 
during 


, 
* 
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during the. reigns. of the Roman Ceſare. 
From a vaſt ſtem it divided: into feveral huge 
boughs ; every one of which had the conſe- 
' quence of a large tree; and at a diſtance the 
whole together exhibited--the appearance” of a 
grove. It's branches ſtill flouriſhed, while it's 
trunk decayed. This in proceſs of time moul- 
dered away into an immenſe cave, at leaſt 
eighty feet in circumference ;' around the fides 
of which were placed ſeats of pumice ſtone ; 
cuſhioned foftly with moſs. This tree was 
firſt brought into repute by Licinius Mutianus, 
governor of Lycia. « Licinius was a curious 
man; and not unverſed in natural hiſtory: 
Pliny, from whom we have the account of the 
tree, has thought proper to quote him fre- 
quently ; mentioning” particularly his remarks 
on Egyptian paper“; and alſo on that kind 
of wood, of which: the ſtatue of Diana at 
Epheſus was madef, Wich the Lycian-plane 
Licinius was exceedingly pleaſed; and” often 
enjoyed the company of his friends under it's 
ſhade. It was great luxury, he would fay, to 
dine in it's trunk on a ſultry ſummer· day ; 
and to hear a heavy ſhower of rain deſcending 


— 
* 
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Lib. ili. e. 13. | | + Lib, xvi. e. 40. 
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through the ſeveral ſtages of it's leives. Ar 
a naturaliſt, he leſt it ot recbrd, that Himiſelf 
and eighteen other perſons, dined cbmmodi- 
ouſly av the . re a of it. 2 
4 18 a 1 iT 2991 9 298 
4 * tt ov 
 Culiguti bad a , of the de, te 
his villa near Velitræ. But Caligula's 
appears to have been tore complex, Pr 
the Lycian plane. It had not only à hollow 
cave in it's trunk, whieh was capable of 
holding fifteen” perſohs at dinner with a pro- 
per ſuit of tlie emperor's attendants; but, 
if I underſtand Pliay tightly“, it had ſtories: 
alſo - (probably artificial flooring) in the 
boughs 5 1 uſed: 10. dal 
We * 
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„ the ane ls tow ama 
of four holm trees · , ſtill exiſting in His 
time, which were of great antiquity. Three 
of them, he ſays, ſtood upon the ſite of 


the ancient Tybur, which was a city older 
idogravea wil ive: 2nirerl nen 


c 
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than Rome; and theſe trees were not a 
older than Tybur; but were trees of con- 
ſequence i in the days of Tiburtus, who founded. 
it. For tradition aſſures. us, ſays Pliny, they 
were the very trees, on which that hero, ob- 
ſerved an ominous flight of birds, and was 
detetmined by them in the ſite of his town. 
As Tiburtus was the ſon of Amphiareus, who 
died at Thebes a hundred years before the 
Trojan war; theſe trees, at the loweſt ' cal 
culation, muſt have been fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years old, in the time of Pliny. 
Tho this is far from being incredible, yet 
as it reſts wholly on tradition, we pay it the 
leſs attention. What Pliny ſays in the favour. 
of the fourth tree however has more weight. 
This tree, he tells us, grew in the Vatican; 
and had it's age inſcribed in old Tuſcan cha- 
racters, upon it's trunk; from which inſcrip- 
tion it appeared, that before the city of Rome 
bad it's exiſtence, this holm was a celebrated 


£ 


| When Tiberius built | his naumachia, and 
had occaſion for large beams in. ſeveral parts 
of his work, he endeavoured to; colle& them 
By from 
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from the yarious foreſts.of the empire. Among 
other maſſy pieces af timber, which were 


brought to Rome on this occaſion, the trunk 


of a larch was of fo prodigious a ſize, that 
the empetor, inſtead of uſing it in his works, 
ordered it to be laid up as à curioſity. It 
meaſured one hundred and 1 twenty: feet in 
length; and carried 2 diameter of two feet 
to the very endes. When this larch was 
alive, with all the furniture of it's vaſt top, 
and gigantic limbs, in proportion to ſuch 
Fl _y it muſt have been an ee 
freer on £13 ert : 75 
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W 
br brought into Britain, formed the main 
maſt of the Royal Sovereign in queen Ann's 
time. It was ninety feet long; _ thirty- 
five inches in diameter f. 

Mr. Evelin, from whom we W 
account, mentions in the lame place, a ſtill 
larger tree, which formed the kerl of the 
Crown, a French Hip of the lat century. 
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It was one hundred and” twenty feet Kh; 
which © is - the length ef Tiberius lads; 
tho it had not e the Ureütg Herenbe 
of that tre. „ Ao 5 tb 
The maſts of our das W at preſent, 
are never made of ſingle trees. It is the 
method to lay two or three trees together; 
and fitting them tight to each other, to 
bind them cloſe, at proper diſtances with 
pitched ropes. But à very noble fir Was 
lately brought into England, Which was not 
ſpliced in the common mode, but Was en- 
verted in it's full dimenſions, into the bowſprit 
of the Britannia, a new ſhip of one hundred' 
and ten guns ; in which capacity, I have heard, 
it ſerves at preſent. This fir Was ninety-ſix 
feet in length; and had, 1 believe, the full 
dumeter of Tiberius 's hrch. N +907 e ae 
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Maundrel tells us, that when he eelel 
into the Eaſt, a few of the old cedars of Lebanoti 
were ſtill feft. He found them among the 
ſnow near the higheſt part of the moun- 
tain. I meaſured one of the largeſt of 
them, fays he, and found it twelve. yards, 
fx inches in girt ; and yet ſound : and thirty- 

ſeven 


 f 9-3 

ſeven- Fart” in' the ſpread © of it's buiighs/ 
At about flve 4 fix" yards from the ground, 
it divide into five litnbs; each of which” was : 
4 maſly ebe d Iv eddi Br %,, 
A later travellet, Van Egtnoht, wh viffted 
the ſcenes of mount Lebanon, ſeems alſa to 
ſpeak of the ſame trees, which NMautdrer 
mentions. He obſerved them, he fays, to 
be of very different ages. The old ſtandards 
bad low” Rems; "growing like frült "trees, 
re. the Jouriger W a neh more 
y appearance, not 1 little teſembling 
— Of the ancient et he” aw; only 
eleren: thofe of yolinger growth fal exceeded 
that number. Some of theſe old &edits” were 
four, or five fathoms i in citcumferetice,” Un- 
der one of theni was erected an alta F; where 
the eee of Tripoly. and the veighbouring 
1 of Maffurki bometimes celebrated 
From this tree 1 fead "five, limbs, 
ans ubſtancal. 5h Fe ing about 


an hung red fe cet in. len ch; inn into 
the ng about. fqurtcen, or fifteen fect 


ee al 


from the grougd. 8 oc 20 3: 

Theſe are. noble dimenſions, - tho, i. is. pro- 
bable, Gar the heſt of the trees, now. left 
upon mount Lebanon, are only the refuſe of _ 


vet. b K | the 
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the ancient race; as we. may well. 8 
the beſt were occafionally taken firſt, If 
Solomon 8 botanical. works had ſtill been 
preſerved, it is probable we ſhould have met 
with trees of much larger dimenſions, than 
theſe, which Maundrel, and Van Eper 
W 0 „eien (13 T0 
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One of the nobleſt trees on. . is, a 
cheſqut upon mount Atna, called the Gf 
. tagna de cento gavalli, It is ſtill- alive, but 
has loſt much of it's original dignity, Many 
travellers take notice of it. Brydone was. the 
laſt who faw it. His account is dated about 
ſixteen, or ſeventeen, years ago. It had 
then. the appearance of five diſtinct trees, 
The ſpace within them, he was aſſured, had 
once been filled with ſolid timber, when the 
whole formed only one tree. The poſſi bility 
of this he could: not at firſt canceive ; for the 
five trees. together contained a ſpace, of two 
hundred and four feet in diameter. At length 
however he was cotivinted, not ody by the 
teſtimony of the Jutz, and the d accutate 
examination of the cand. Recupero, 4 Tehrned © 
natucdift in thoſe parts, but by the appear- 
JTE onkel zn ance 
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ance of the trees themſelves, none of «which 
had any bark on the inſide. This cheſnut 
is of ſuch renown,” that Brydone tells us, 
he had ſeeu it marked in an old map of Sicily, 
publiſhed a hundred years ago. 

Among other authors, who mention thio 
tree, Kircher gives us the following account of 
it's condition in his day; which might be 
about à century before Brydone - faw- it: 
« Oſtendit mihi via dux, unius caſtaniæ 
corticem, tante magnitudinis, ut intra eam 
integer pecorum grex, 2 paſtotibus tanquam 
in caula commodiſſima, nactu intercluderetur.“ 
From this account, one ſnould imagine, that 
in Kircher's days the five trees were © more 
united, than when Brydone ſaw them. 


At Newſtadt, in the duchy of Wirtemberg; 
ſtood: a lime, which was for many ages fa 
remarkable, that the city frequently took it's 
denomination from it, being often called 
Neuſfudt ander gruen linden, © or Newſtadb 


See. Brydone's wave vals ih. 417. 
wy: K 2 near 
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near Newſtadt, without viſiting this tree; and 
many ' princes and great men did honour. to 
it, by building obeliſks; columns, and monu- 
ments of various kinds around it, engraved 
with their arms, and names, to which the 
dates were added, and often ſome device. 
Mr. Evelink, who procured copies of ſe- 
veral of theſe monumental inſcriptions, tells 
us, there were near tuo hundred of them. 
The columns on which they were fixed, 
ſerved alſo to bear up the vaſt limbs of the 
tree, Which began through age to become 
unweildy. Thus this mighty plant ſtood 
many years in great ſtate, the ornament of 
the town, the admiration of the country, and 
ſupported, as it were, by the princes of the 
empire. At length it felt the effects of war. 
Newſtadt was ſurrounded by an enemy, and 
the limbs of this venerable tree were mangled 
in wantonneſs by the beſieging troops. 
Whether it | ſtill exiſt, I know not: but 
long after theſe injuries, it ſtood a noble ruin, 
diſcovering by the foundations of the ſeveril 
monuments, which: formerly proppeti [It's 
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ſpreading boughs, ' Raw! far it's eite a 
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As e to the lime of Newſtadt,' 1 
ſhall next celebrate the lime of Cleves. This 
alſo was a tree of great magnificence. . It grew 
in an open plain, juſt at the entrance of the 
city, and was thought an object worthy to 
exerciſe” the taſte of magiſtracy. The burgo- 
maſter of his day had it ſurveyed with great 
accuracy, and trimmed into eight, broad, 
pyramidal faces. Each corner was ſupported 
by a handſome ſtone pillar ; and in the middle 
of the tree was cut a noble room ; which the 
vaſt ſpace contained within, eafily ſuffered, 
without injuring the regularity of any of the 
eight faces. To crown all, the top was curi- 
ouſly clipped into ſome kind of head, and 
adorned artificially ; but in what manner, whe- 
ther with the head of a lion, or a ſtag, a 
weather cock, or a ſun-dial, we are not told, 
It was ſomething however in the higheſt ſtile 
of Dutch taſte.——This tree was long the 
admiration, and envy of all the ſtates of Hol- 
land; and Mr. Evelin, from whom we have 
the relation, ſeems to have thought it a piece 

K 3 of 
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df excellent workmanſhip; © I needed not, ſayt 
he, have charged this paragraph with half 
theſe trees, but to ſhew how much more 
the lime-tree ſeems diſpoſed to be wrought 
into theſe arborious wonders, than other, trees 
of flower growth.“ 


by bs 
| The oaks of Chaucer are celebrated, in 
the annals of poetry, as the trees, under which 


4 
the laughing ſage 


Carolled his moral ſong=—— 


They grew in the park at Dine 
near Newbery, where Chaucer ſpent his latter 
life in ſtudious retirement. The largeſt of 
theſe trees was called the Ling -c, and 
carried an erect ſtem of fifty feet, ' before it 
broke into branches, and was cut into a beam, 
five feet ſquare. The next in ſize was called 
the gqueen's-oak, and ſurvived the calamities of 
the civil wars in king Charles's time; tho 
Donnington-caſtle, and the country around it, 
were ſo often the ſcenes of action, and deſola- 
tion. It's branches were very curious: they 
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puſhed 
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puſhed out from the ſtem in ſeveral uncommon 
directions; imitating the horns of 'a" ram; 
| rather than the brariches of an oak, When it 
was felled, it yielded a beittn forty feet long, 
without knot, or blemifh, perfectly ſtrait, fotit 
— ſquare at the but- end, and near a yard at 

the top.—— The third of theſt oaks was 
called Churer s, of which we have no parti- 
culars: in general, only we are told, that it 
was a noble tree, 'tho inferior to either of the 
others®, None of them, 1 ſhould” ſuppoſe 
from this account, was a tree of pictureſque 
beauty. A ftrait ſtern, of forty or fifty feet, 
let it's head be what it will, can hardly pto- 
duce a pictureſque form. When we admired 
the ftone-pine, we ſuppoſed it's ſtem to take 
a ſweeping line; and to be broken alfo with 
ſtumps, or decayed branches, 


Cloſe by the gate of the water-walk, at 
Magdalen college in Oxford, grew an oak, 
which perhaps ſtood there à faplin, when 
Alfred the great founded the univerfity, This 
period only includes a ſpace of nine hundred 
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years, which is no great age for an oak. It 
is a difficult matter. indeed to aſcertain the age 
of a "tree. The age of a caſtle, or abbey is 
the object of hiſtory; Even a common houſe 
is recorded by the family, that built it. All 
theſe objects arrive at maturity in their youth, 
if 1 may ſo ſpeak. But the tree gradually 
compleating it's growth, is not worth record- 
ing in the early part of it's exiſtence. It is 
then only a common tree; and afterwards 
when it becomes remarkable for it's age, all 
memory of it's youth is loſt, This tree how- 
ever can almoſt produce hiſtorical evidence 
for the age aſſigned | to it, About five hundred 
years after the time of Alfred, William of 
Wainfleet, Dr. - Stukely tells us, expreſsly 
ordered his college to be founded near the 
great oak * ; and an oak could not, I think, be 
leſs than five hundred years of age, to merit that 
title; together with the honour of fixing the 
fite of a college. When the magnificence of 
cardinal Wolſey erected that handſome tower, 
which is ſo ornamental to the whole building, 
this tree might probably be in the meridian 
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of it's glory ; or rather perhaps it had attained 
2 green old age. But it muſt; have been mani 


ſeſtly in it's decline, at that memorable era, 


when the tyranny of James gave the fellows of 
Magdalen fo noble an opportunity of with« 
ſtanding bigotry, - and ſuperſtition; It was 
afterwards much injured in Charles II's time, 
when the preſent walks were laid out. It's 
roots were diſturbed ; and from that period it 
declined faſt; and became reduced by degrees 
to little more Man a mere trunk. The oldeſt 
members of the univerſity} can ſcarce recollect 
it in better plight. - But the faithful records'of 
hiſtory#® have handed down it's ancient dimen- 
fions. Through a ſpace of ſixteen yards, on 
every ſide from it's trunk, it once flung it's 
boughis; and under it's magnificent pavilion 
could have ſheltered with eaſe three thouſand 
men; tho in it's decayed ſtate, it could, for 
many years do little more than ſhelter ſome 
luckleſs individual, whom the driving ſhower 
bad overtaken in his evening walk. In the 
ſummer of the year 1788, this magnificent 
ruin fell to the _—_— AFR ——_— 
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with it's ruſhing fend. It che appeared how 
precarioufly it had Rood for matiy yeats. It's 
grand tap root was decayed; and it had held 
of the earth only by two or three roots, of 
which none was more than a couple of inches 
in diameter. From a part of it's ruins & chair 
has been made for the preſident of the college, 
which will long o. continue it's derer 


Near Workſop grew an oak, which in 
reſpect both to it's on dignity, and the 
dignity of it's ſituation, deferves honourable 
mention. In point of grandeur few trees 
equalled it. It overſpread a ſpace of ninety feet 
from the extremities of it's oppoſite boughs, 
Theſe dimenſions will produce an area capable, 
on flathematical calculation, of covering a 
ſquadron of two hundred and thirty-five horſe. 
Abe dignity. of. it's ſtation was equal to 
the dignity of the tree itſelf. [It ſtood on a 
point, where Yorkſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and 
Derbyſhire unite, and ſpread it's ſhade over a 
portion of each. From the honourable ſtation 

of thus fixing the boundaries of three large 
counties, it was equally reſpected through the 
domains of them all; and was known far and 
: wide, 
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wide, by the honourable diſtinctioũ of the 
eire-oal, by which appellation it was marked 
among cities, towns, ps in all the 
nnn 1 94 Aae 
Li i inn FIG 
N | n M52 1/1200 5: avuor 
In the 8 at ee Gloceſters 
hire, an ed family-ſeat, belonging, 10 lord 
Ducie, grows a Spaniſh cheſnut of great age, 
and dimenſions. Traditional accounts ſuppoſe 
it to have been a boundary- tree in the time of 
king John; and I have met with other 
accounts, which place it in the ſame honours 
able ſtation in the reign. of king Stephen; 
How much older it may be, we know not. 
Conſiderably older it probably was: fer we 
rarely make boundary- trees of ſaplins, and 
off-ſets ; which are hiable to a thouſand ae- 
cidents, and are unable to maintain, wir 
proper dignity, the ſtation delegated do them 
his tree is at preſent; in hands, which 
juſtly value, and protect it's age. It was 


barely included within the garden- wall, which 


bore hard upon it. Lord Ducie removed 
the incumbrance; and at the ſame: time applied 


* See Evelin's ſylva, p. 232. 


freſh 


Gn) 
freſh earth to the roots of the tree, which ſeems 
to have inlivened it. So late as in the year 1788 
it produced great quantities of cheſnuts; which 
tho ſmall, were ſweet, and well- flavoured . 
In the great cheſnut- cauſe, mentioned a little 
above“, between Barrington, and Ducarel, 
this venerable tree was called upon as an 
evidence; and gave a very reſpectable tellimony 
in favour of the cheſnuts. 


After mentioning this cheſnut, which has 
been celebrated ſo much, I cannot forbear 
mentioning another, which is equally remark- 
able for having never been celebrated at all; 
tho it is one of the largeſt trees, that per- 
haps ever exiſted in England. If it had ever 
Leen noticed merely for it's bulk, I ſhould 
have paſſed it over among other gigantic, plants, 
that had nothing elſe to boaſt but as no 
hiſtorian, or antiquarian, ſo far as I have 
heard; hath taken the leaſt notice of it, I 
thought it right from this very circumſtance 
to make up. the omiſſion by giving it at leaſt, 
what little credit theſe * could give. 


* See. page 60. 1 
This 
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This ehemut' grows at a' place called Wiley, 
| near 'Hitchin-priory in Hertfordſhire. --In the 
year 1789, ut five feet above the ground, it's 
Linh was ſoniewhat more than fourteen yards. 
It's trunk was hollow," and in part open. But 
it's vegetation was ſtill vigorous. On one ſide 
it's vaſt atme, ſhooting up in various forms, 
ſome upright,” und others oblique,” were 
decayed,” and peeled at the exttemiries ; but 
iſſued from luxuriant'foliage' at their inſertion 
in the trunk. On the other fide, the — 
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In 4 glade if Hainhault:foreſ in Eſſex, 
about a mile from Barkingſide, ſtands an oak, 
which has been known though many den- 
turies, by the name of Fairlop. The tradition 
of the country traces it half way up the 
Chriſtin ra. It is ſtill a noble tree, tho 
it has no ſuffered greatly from the depre- 
dations of time. About à yard from the 
ground, where it's rough fluted ſtem is thirty- 
ſix feet in circumference; it divides into eleven 
vaſtl arms; yet not in the horizontal manner 
of an oak, but rather in that of a beech. 


* it's ſhade, which: gverſpreads an atea 
an of 
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of three hundred feet- in circuit; an anm⁰ĩu¹ 
fair has long been beld, on- the -2d-of July 
and no haoth is ſuffered to be exced-heypnd 
the extent of it's boughs- - But a8 their ex 
tremities are no become fapleſs,. and age is 
yearly curtailing their length, the liberties of 
the fair ſeem to be in a very deſponding 
condition. The honour however is, great. 
But honours are often accompanied with 
inconveniences; and Fairlop has ſuffered from 
| it's | honourable diſtinctions. In. the feaſting 
that attends a fair, fires are often naceflary'; 
and no places ſeemed ſo proper to make them 
in, as the hollow cavities formed by the 
heaving roots of the tree. This practice has 
brought a ſpeedier decay on e or W. it 
1 n _ n it 
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Net far from Blanſrd, in. Dorſetſhire, 
Rood very lately a tree, known by the-name 
of Damory's oak. About five: or ſix con- 
turies ago, it was probably in a ſtate of 
maturity. At the ground it's circumference 
was fixty- eight feet; and ſcyenteen feet above 
the ground it's diameter was four yurds. As 


this vaſt trunk decayed,” it became hallo. 
forming 
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forming a cavity, which. was fifteen feet wide. 
and ſevontgen feet high. pable of halding 
twenty MER: During the, civil wars, and till 
after che refrain, this ,caye, was. regalzply 
inhabjted by an old, man, who bold, alg in 
it. In, the violent Horm, in the year 370g, 
it ſuffered greatly, many of i it's nobleſt limbs 
baying been, .torn from. it, But it was, ſtill 
ſo grand, a mio, abaye forty years, aſter, that 
ſome of it's branches, were ſeventy-five. fees 
high 3. and . ; ſeyeaty- two. In the 
year 1755. N hen it was fit, for oghing by but 
ph, it Was Bf. * e e 
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5 In T orwood, f the county of OE 
upon a little TT and at this time, 12 
ruins of an oak, which, i 18 ſuppoſed to be the 
largeſt, tree, that ever grew in Scotland. The 
trunk 0 it is now wholly decayed, and 
hollow; but it is evident, fram what remaing, 
that it 8 diameter could not have be been leſs 
than, eleven or. twelve feet. —What 17 $ age 
may be 1 matter I; of e ** 
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from ſome circuthſtances;” it i5*prbbably? a 
tree of great antiquity. The little kholl it 
ſtahde oa, is ſurrbuntlec 6% a (wartip, © ober 
which a cauſeway leads to the tree, ot rather 
to a circle which bees to Have ruft Tound 
it. The beſtiges of "this circle, as Well as 
the dae, bear d plain tefemblance to 
thoſe Works, which ate commonly attributed 
to the Driids. 80 that it is probable, this 
| tree was a ſcene of worſhip” belonging to thoſe 
heathen prieſts hut the credit of © it* does 
not depend on tlie dubious beſtiges v of Druid 
antiquity.” In a liter "ſcene df greater” Impör- 
tance, (if tradition ever be the vehicle of 
truth) it bore a great ſhare. When that 
illuſtrious hero, William Wallace, rouſed the 
| ſpirit of the Scotch nation to oppoſe the 
+ of Edward, he ofbin choſe the ſoli- 
e of Torwood, as a place of rendezvous 
5 his army. Here he concealed his num- 
bers, and his deſighs, ; ſallying out ſuddenly 
on the enemy 8 Striſons, and retreating as 
Taddenly, when he feared to be overpoyeted, 
While his army lay in thoſe woods, the bak, 
which we are now commemorating, was com- 
monly his head-quarters. Here the hero 
generally lept; it's hollow trunk being ca- 


pacious 
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— not only 
to himſelf, but to ſeveral of his officers. 


This tree has ever fince. been known by 


the name of M allace - tree ; by which name 
it * be found in Terwoad ue thi 
ak Tt 47s > 21.11 O83 1 
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Among, theſe celebrated trees we muſt not 


forget Hern's oak in Windſor foreſt. Shoes 
ſpear tells us, 319. „ 
＋＋ di tale goer, that' Hern the hunter} 
| Sametime = keeper here in Wade foret; | 910 
Doch all che winter time, at ill of wi 


Walk round about this oak, with ragged. borns z 
And wen Le bath the trees; deftibysthie ee, 


Makes the milch-eow yield blood, and ſhales « chain | 


In hideous, dreadful manner — 


This tree, as far as we can pay Gebr. 


tradition, and general opinion, ſtill exiſts. 
In the little park at Windſor is a walk, known 
by the name of Queen Elizabeth's walk. It 
conſiſts of elms, among which is a ſingle 
oak taken into the row, as if particularly meant 
to be ' diſtinguiſhed; at the time, when' the 
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8. Nimume's hiff. of Sterlingſhize, p. 145. 
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walk was laid out. This) tue is Cappoted 
to de Hejn's oak. It is a large tree} 
mtaſuting about it wenty- our fret in circum . 
ference; and is ſtill in great vigour; which 
1 think, obieſiy injures it't hiſtgrical vreilit. 
For tho it is evidently a tree in years,, aud 
might well have exiſted in the time of 
Elizabeth, it ſeems too ſtrong, and vigorous 
to bare been a ptoper tier, in that age; for 
Hern; the hunter, to Kave- danced round. 
Fairies, elves and that generation of people, 
univerſally choſe-: the moſt. ancient, _ and. ve- 
nerable trees they could find, to gambol 
under: and the poet, who ſhould” deſcribe 
them dancing under a; faplin, would ſhew 
little acquaintance: with his ſubject. That 
this tree could not be called a venerable tree 
two.. hundred. years ago, is evident; becauſe 
it hardly can aſſume that character even now. 
And yet an oak, in a7 ſoil: it, likes, will 
continue ſo many - years, in a vigeorohs, ſtate, 
that we muſt not lay. more ſtrefs., on this 
arguments. than it will fairly; bear.—It ,may 
be added, bowever, in it's favours, that 4 
pit or ditch, is ſtill ſhewn near the tree, 
as n e it ; 8 =_y have 
uni!“ 2 mou 
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the tree itſelf, 


„ 
been preſerved with the ſame veneration, as 
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e ANYONE | 04-9113 10 
Tlierd is an bak, if the gromndy of Bir 
Gerrard Van Neck, at Heveningham, * itt 
Suffolk; wer carries us likewiſe into” the 
times f Etixabe tir But this tree bringe 
it's evidence” wirt t evidence, which! 
neceſſury/ might carty it into Sar tines. 
It is How filling faſt into the decline of 
years: and every year robs it fore öf it's 
bonburs. But it's trunk, which! meafüres 
thirty-five feet in eircumſerehce, fil fetaind 
it's grrbdsar; the the ornametms of its 
doughsp and foliage e much fd ed. Rut 
the” glündsur of che trunk confifts oy im 
appedtunes“ It is a mere fhell. In Quetti 
Elizabeth's time it Was hbtew; and front 
this circumſtance the tree derives the honour 
of being handed down to, poſterity. . That 
princeſs, ' who from her earlieſt age loved 
aidfeufitſe, Arzüfeinents, uſed 'often, it is Hail, 
n per Adr, dss take” Hir and in this tree, 
ail Kor the deer as they paſſed, From 
chat eite i tas been known By the name. | 
of Qutth Flizabeth's oak. © 
1 5 L 2 After 
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After celebrating the grandeur of theſe' ſons 
of the foreſt, I ſhould wiſh to introduce, in 
due ſubordination, two or three celebrated = 
trees. 

In the 2 at Wincheſter Rood 
lately, (fo lately as tle year 1757) an ancient 
fig-tree. Through a ſucceſſion of many deans 
it had been caſed up, and ſhielded from winds, 
and froſt, The wall to which it was nailed, 
was adorned with various inſcriptions, in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; alluding to - ſuch 
paſſages of the facred writings, as do hondur 
to the. fig-tree. After having been preſented 
with ſeveral texts of ſcripture, the reader was 
informed, by way of climax, that in the year 


1623, king James I. taſted of the fruit f this 
fig-tree with mn pleaſure. | 


At Lambeth likewiſe are two celebrated 
4. fig-trees ; which, on good grounds, are | are ſup- 
1 | poſed to haye been planted by cardinal Pole. 
i They are immenſe trees of the kind ; covering 
_ a ſpace of wall, fifty . feet in height, and forty 
15 ; in breadth, © The circuralerence of the |ſtem 
; of 
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of one of them is twenty-eight inches, and of 
the other twenty-one. They are of the white 
Marſeilles kind, and have for many years fur- 
niſhed the tables of the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury with very delicious fruit, | 


, 


Among other remarkable fruit trees may be 
reckoned a vine belonging to the late Sir 
Charles Raymond at Valentine-houſe, near 
Ilford in Eſſex. It was planted, a cutting, 
in the year 1758, of the black Hambrugh 
ſort ; and as this ſpecies will not eaſily bear the 
open air, it was planted in the hot-houſe; tho 
without any preparation of ſoil, which is in 
thoſe grounds a ſtiff loam, or rather clay. 
The . hot-houſe is a very large one, about 
ſeventy feet ih front; and the vine, which I 
underſtand, is not pruned in the common 
way, extends two hundred feet, part of it 
running along the ſouth wall on the outſide 
of the hot-houſe. In the common mode of 
pruning, this ſpecies of vine is no great bearer ; 
but managed as it is here, it produces wonder- 
fully. Sir Charles Raymond, on the death 
of his lady in 1778, left Valentine-houſe ; at 
which time the gardener had the profits of the 

L 3 vine. 
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. Tt, annually producgs. ahout fqus hundred 
m_ of grapes; ,yhich uſed formerly (when 
the bot-houſe, I ſuppoſe, was kept warmer,) 
to ripen in march: tho lately they have nat 
ripened till june; hen they ſell at four 
ſhillings a pound; which produces about 
eighty pounds. This account I had from Mr. 
Eden (himſelf, the gardener, who planted the 
Vine. With regard to the profits of it, I 
think it probable from the accounts I have had 
from other hands, that when the grapes ripened 
earlier, they produced much more than eighty 
pounds. A gentleman of character informed 
me, that he had it from Sir Charles Raymond 
himſelf, that after ſupplying his own table, he 
has made one hundred and twenty pounds a 
year of the grapes; and the ſame gentleman, 
who was curious, inquired of the fruit dealers, 
who told him, that in ſome years, they ſup- 
poſed the profits have not amounted: to «leſs 
than three hundred pounds. This does not 
contradict Mr. Eden's account, who faid, that 
the utmoſt he ever made of it (that is, I 
ſuppoſe, when the grapes ſold at four ſhillings 
a pound in june) was eighty- four pounds. At 
the loweſt, calculation, the .profits were pro- 

digious. 


* 
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Gios. Lehe Rech of chis ine Has, 11! the 
year 1789, thirteen inches in circumferance, 


- But the vine, — as 2 timber tree; hath 
it's place in — Mr. Miſſon, 4 traveller) 


of whom, Mr. Addiſon ſpeaks with particulas  - 


reſpect, tells us, that the gates of the great 
ehureh at Ravenna in Italy were made of vine 
planks," twelve feet long: and fourteen 6r fifteen 
inches broad. The vine from «which theſt 
planks were taken} muſt have been an eftor- 
mous vegetable of it's kind. Indeed, if the 
account had not been well atteſted, it would 
have exceeded credit. Miſſon adds, that 
the foil about Ravenna, on the fide next the 
ſea, was remarkabſe for the ert6rinibus gtowth | 
of vines; and he füppoſes, it was owing to the 
rich manure left by the fea. For this the toten 
of Raven in his day, ſtood a league from the 
Adriatie; yet it is an undeubted fact, that 
the ſea formerly waſhed it's walls; and that 
the preſent Ravenna occupies the ſite of the 
ancient Ravenna, whith we know, was one 


4 of See © Miſſon's travels 1 in Ih. 
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of the beſt ports, the Romany e 00708 
Adriatic, 


Having thus given the hiſtory of ſome of the 
moſt celebrated trees on record, I cannot help 
ſubjoining an, account of a few. particular 
ſpecies, which are remarkably ſingular, 

In the memoirs of the French academy we 
find a deſcription of a very curious tree, by 
Mr. Adanſon, called the Boabab. It is a native 
of Senegal, and has been taken notice of by 
Proſper Alpinus, and other botaniſts : but Mr. 
Adanſon, who ſpent. ſeveral years in thoſe 
parts, ſeems to have had the beſt opportunities 
of being acquainted with it —As to it's 
botanical peculiarities, which are great; and 
it's phyſical uſes, which are many, we enter 
not into them. We have only to do with it's 
external form, which is very fingular, It is 
ſuppoſed to be the largeſt of nature's vege- 
table productions the behemoth of the foreſt. 
From Mr. Adanſon's account one ſhould ſup- 
poſe the boabab to be a kind of natural pollard, 
He tells us, it's trunk ſeldom riſes higher than 
twelve feet; tho it's diameter exceeds ſeventy, 
From this amazing trunk ſpring a number of 

maſly 
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maſſy branches. The center branch riſes 
perpendicularly fixty or ſeventy feet: the lateral 

branches ſhoot in angles leſs and leſs acute; 
till the loweſt ſeries form right angles with 
the trunk; and ſo become quite horizontal. 
In this direction, they ſtretch fifty or ſixty 
feet, till their weight brings them to the 
ground, with which the extremities of many 
of them are in contact. So that the whole 
tree has the appearance of a woody hemiſphere ; 
whoſe radius, including the thickneſs of the 
trunk, muſt be about eighty, or ninety feet. 
Whatever may be ſaid for the peculiarity 
of ſuch a tree, we cannot ſay much in favour 
of it's pictureſque form, It ſeems to be 
little more than a monſtrous buſh. The 
bark of this tree is of an aſh-coloured tint. 
It's leaves are oval, pointed at the end, and 
about five inches long.— Tho the boabab 
is a native of Africa, yet a ſmall one was 
found growing in the iſland of Martinico. 
It is ſuppoſed however to have been brought 
thither by ſome of the negroe-ſlaves ; among 
whom it is common to carry ſeeds of dif- 
ferent kinds, as charms and remedies: and 


it is certain, that many African plants have 
been 
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been propagated in the Wel- lade. in this 
accidental mn 1 * eln eibnag 23 
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Me. Evelin gives us the deſcription- of 
andther" curious tree, called the Arbor de Rays, 
which is ſound ohiefly in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is remarkable for the manner, in which 
it propagates. From the end of it's boughs 
it diſtills, in a continued viſcous thread, a 
kind of gummy matter; which increaſes like 
an tcicle, till it reach the ground, where it 
takes rot, and becomes a ſtem, putting 
forth new branches, and propagating anew; 
fo that a fingle Pane of this _ — in- 
creaſe into. a foreſt. | 
Strabo deſcribes an Indian tree, MET I 
mould fuppoſe, was the ſame with Mr. 
Evelin's arbor de Rays; only Strabo accounts 
more ſimply for the mode of it's propagation. 
It's branches, he fays, grow horizontally 
about twelve cubits; and then take a direc- 
tion to the earth, where they root themſelves; ; 
and when they have attained maturity, con- 
tinue to . propagate in the ſame manner, till 
the ground is covered with them for à con- 


ſiderable . ; or, as Strabo more expreſſively 
deſcribes 
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deſcribes; it, till the whole becomes lie 4 
tent fupported iy many column x This 
ſpeaks; _ 6 SBE kent cin 
Branching ſo broad, wy Jos, "that. in the g 
The bended twigs take root; *ahd daughters groß 


Abqut the wacher tree f a pillarod ſhade, 


High over-arched. with echoing. walks beweg. 
There oft the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, , 
Shelters in cool; and tends his paſturing herds © 


„ 1 


Modern travellers £ ſpeak of an Indian. * 
like this, (the 0 5 tree of the kind they 
know,) which they call the Banian tree; or 
Indian fig. In it's mode of propagation, it 
correſponds rather with .Strabo's. deſcripeipn, 
than Evelin's, Wo are informed however; 
that, altho common. in India, it is, pot erg. 
commonly found in that ſtats of gragdeun, 
in which it is hers deſeribed. Nor indeed 
will it eafily take that very regular form, 
without ſome little aſſiſtance from art. In- 
dead of the Indian lerdſiman, whom, Milton 
introduces, it is often at this day, inhabited 
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by a Bramin; who builds his little reed- 
thatched ſhed ' againſt it's trunk; and amuſes 
his leiſure. by directing it's lengthening branches 
into proper places; and forming each into 
a regular arch. Here, dreſſed in a long white 


tunic, the habit of his order, and adorned 
with a flowing: beard, he ſpends his ſolitary 
hours in wandering among the verdant allies 
of his tree, ſcarce ever leaving it's limits. 
The inhabitants of the diſtrict reſort daily 
to him with the neceſſaries of life; and 
receive, in return, his prayers, and benedic- 
tions. 


There is a tree in the iſland of Java, called the 
Upas, or poiſon-tree, which (in the hiſtory 
of curious trees) ſhould not be omitted ; tho 
the accounts of it are ſo wonderful, that 
ſome have eſteemed them fabulous. They 
are given to the public by a ſurgeon, be- 
longing to the Dutch Eaſt-India company, 
of the name of Foerſch, who was ſtationed 
at Batavia in the year 1774. Surprizing 
however as theſe accounts may be, they 
are accompanied with ſo many public facts; 


W rho and places, that it is 
ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat. difficult to. conceive them fabulous. 
The abridged narrative of this _— 
production, is this. 

The Upas grows about twenty-ſeven . 
from Batavia, in a plain ſurrounded by rocky 
mountains; the whole of which plain, con- 
taining a circle of ten, or twelve miles round 
the tree, is totally barren. Nothing, that 
breathes, or vegetates, can live within it's 
influence. The bird, that flies over it, drops 
down dead. The beaſt, that wanders into it, 
expires. The whole dreadful area is covered 
with ſand, over which lie ſcattered looſe flints, 
and whitening bones. This tree may be 
called the emperor's great military magazine. 
In a ſolution. of the poiſonous gum, which 
exudes from it, his arrows, and offenſive 
weapons are dipped. | The procuring. there- 
fore of this poiſonous . gum, is a matter of 
as much attention, as of difficulty. Criminals 
only are employed in this dreadful. ſervice. 
Of theſe ſeveral, every year, are ſent with 
a promiſe of pardon; and reward, if they 
procure it. Hooded in leathern caſes, with 
glaſs eylet-holes, and ſecured as much a8 
poſſible from the full effluvia of the air they 
are to breathe, they undertake this melancholy 

journey; 


( 138. ) 

Journey; reavelling always wich the wit: 
About one in ten eſcapes, and beings © away 
a little box of this direful commodity. ö 
Of che dteadful, and ſudden effect of this 
poiſon, the author ſa thafy inflitiees, He 
mentions, among others, the executisn 6f 
thirteen young ladies of the emperor's ſefagh } 
who having been convicted of infidelity ta 
his bed, were condemned to die by the polſoni 
of Upas; which is conſidered in Java, like 
the axe in England, as an honourable in- 
ſtrument of death. At eleven O clock in the 
' forenoon theſe unhappy victims were led thto 
2 court in the palace, where a row of tfirtern 
| poſts had been erected. Te theſe they were 
bound. As they ſtood! trembling, they werd 
_ 6bliged'to eonfeſs the juſtice of their fenteee; 
which cach of them did, by laying one Hand 
on the koran, and the other on her breaſt: 
When theſe confeſſions were finiſhed, and 4 
few religious cetemonies, on a ſigw given! by 
the judge, an executioner ſtepped forward; 
who bared their breaſts, and amidſt theis 
eries, and ſhrieles, with a pbiſofied” laneet 
made a flight inciſion in each. The author 
ſays, he ſtded'by with hib watch in” His Hand- 
Ki fie minutes they were ſeized: with oon. 


vulſive | 
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vulſive ſpaſms—excrociatiny agonies ſucoertled ; 
and in fixteen minutes they were all dead. 


A frightful change came on. From being 
objects of þeguty, they became ſpegtacley, of 
horror. Livid ſpots broke out upon them. 
Their faces ſwelleck: their cheſs”, became 
blue; and their eyes, yaltoiy. | * 

The author ſays, that on che Sat 
Macaflar, there, are found trees very . FE 


Upas of Jawa; 3 but nok. To malignant, Fr '{, 
it is probable, that "theſe trees are” Of the 
fame kind; only the, ; Java-Upas bas 3 
a ſituation, = it's > Pojſonous qualities ies 
more per | | 

Dr. Dar win, in bie 9 of” "he 5 
bas given us a picture of the ſituation of this | 
dreadful tree; the exyltence of which he ſeems 
to believe. IN 9:7 WNT DNS © 01 


noma 9111 
wer 649 of den vith tion fre 14.4 

| Round the green coaſts of ava's palmy ile 32 
Adpationd plain exrerds ttb upland ſcene; rel balls 
22 
2 


Rocha viſe on — WW Print; nity 
Soft breathes the oy ; eternal ſummers 
And ſhowers prolifi "the foil——in e 
Ne ſpiey turmeg ther vernal gifts + aan 
Nu, te mu plant thaths ef mid du * 
No graſſy mantle hides the ſable hills: 
— "No flowery chaplet crowns the trickling rillꝛ 
No ſtep retreating) on che and, imprefſeds- : 
»//, Iyyites the viſit of a ſecond gueſt, | 
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| Fierce in dread ſilence, vin etl 2a] vir 


Fell Upas gangs ——— 


That 1 may connect this little TIRES 
ano?! of trees with the principal ſubject of 
book, I ſhall conclude it with an account 
three celebrated trees from New-foreſt, in 
A. ſhire. 

The firſt | ſhall mention, is that 42850 | 
tree,. againſt which the arrow of Sir Walter 
Tyrrel glanced, which killed William Rufus. 

Leland tells us, and Camden* from him, 
that the death of Rufus happened at a place 
in New-foreſt, called Througham, where a 
chapel was erected to his memory. But I 
meet with no place of the name of Througham 
in New-foreſt ; and neither the remains, nor 
the remembrance of any chapel. It is pro- 
bable, that Througham might be what is now 
called Fritham ; where the tradition of the 
country ſeems to have fixed the ſpot with more 
credibility from the tr e.— The chapel 
might only have been ſome little temperary 
oratory, which having never been endowed, 


— * ä 


_— 


* See Camden's account of New-foreft, * 


tight 
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might (predily. have fle to, dec i bat the 


ce, 1 1d be 
hs of 223 r 25 i" 


by ſtrangers Who came 90 fer it; and it ic as 


2 that it could never be forgotten | 


Ther who chink a tres, infuhcjent 


"rn + of of {> ancient à date, may, be | 
* 


that ſeven hundred years, (and it is 


not more ſince the death of Rufus) make no 


extraordinary period in the exiſtende Gf wh oak. 
About fifty years ago however, this tree became 
fo decayed,” ind inutfated,” that, in all pro- 
| bability, the ſpot would have” been forgotten, 
if ſome other memorial had not been "raiſed. 
Before the ſtump therefore was eradicated, a 
triangular ſtone was erected, by the late lord 
Delaware, who nved in one of che neigh- 
bouring lodges ; on the three fides of which 
M N ber, e >4—c4d 
47 71 A 81 15 
u wen iliac en arrow, 
ſhot hy fir Walter 'Tyrrel at a ftag, glanced, 
and ftruck king William H. ſumamed Rufus, 
in the breaſt, e TER 
un rh 118 Ng 2 
dn 6 2899 oe! 1-1 Fran 1 
1 A. bang aun 3 
on a cart, 9 to o, Purkeſt; and 
vol, I, +" drawn 


( ik 


drawn om 1 to Wincheſter, and buried 
. the cathedral church of that city. | 


That the ſpot, where an event ſo e 
1 might not hereafter be unknown; 
this ſtone was ſet up by John lord. Delaware, 
Who has Ker the tree growing in this place: 5 


wm Lai no 


4 * en IN FOFS chat be had 


ſeen the oak · tree; and as he lived much on the 
ſpot, he had probably other grounds for the 
aſſertion, | beſides the tradition of the country. 
That matter however reſts on his authority. 


The next tree I ſhall exhibit, from New. 
foreſt; 'is | the - groaning-tree of Badeſly; a 
The hiſtory of the. groaning- tree is this. 
About forty years ago, a cottager, who lived 
near the centre of the village, heard frequently 
a ſtrange noiſe, behind his houſe, like that 
of a perſon in extreme agony. {Soon after, 


it caught the attention of his wiſe, 'who was 


then confined to her bed. She was a timorous 
woman, and being greatly alarmed, her huſ- 
band ng aſe . n the 

21. a . ' Noiſe 
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noiſe ſhe heard, was only the bellowing of the | 


ſtags in the foreſt. ' By degrees, however, the 
neighbours, on all ſides heard it; and the 


thing began to be much talked of. It was. - 


by this time plainly diſcovered, that the 


groaning noiſe proceeded from an elm, ' which 9 


grew at the end of the garden. It was a 
young, 2 tres * and to all a 
perfecthy ſound. 


In a few * the Ame of n 


tree was ſpread far and wide; and people from 
all parts flocked to hear it. Among others it 


attracted the curioſity of the late prince, and 


princeſs of Wales, who reſided, at that time, 
for the advantage of a ſea- bath, at Pilewell, 
the ſeat of Sir James Worſley, which Rood 
within a „ oy 'a/ mile of the groaning 
tree, Gu) Seit t5voatuts OJ Nest 
Thothe Fe IOW people aſfigned many "cs 
ſtitious cauſes for this ſtrange phenomenon, 
the naturaliſt could aſſign no Phydcat one, 
that was in any degree ſatisfactory. Some 
thought, it was owing to the twiſting / and 


ceeded from water, which had collected in 
the body of the tree perhaps from pent air; 
But no cauſe that was alledged, .appeared equal 
0 the effet, In the mean time, the tree 

M a did 


friction of the roots. Others thought it pro- 
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did not always groanz ſometimes diſappoint» 
ing it's viſitants: yet no cauſe could he aſ- 
ſigyed for it's temporary ceſſafions, either from 
ſeaſons, or weather, If any difference was 
gbſeryed; it was. thought to groan; leaſt, 
when the weather was wet ; and moſt when 
it was olear, and froſty: but the ſound at 
all times ſeemed to ariſe from the root. 

Thus the groaning tree continued an object 
of aſtoniſhment, during the ſpage of eighteen, 
or twenty manths, to all the country around: 
and for the information of diſtant parts 4 
pamphlet was drawn up, containing a par- 
ticular accoynt of all * 2 — re · 
lating to it. 

At length, the owner of it, a * 
of the name of Forbes, making too raſk 
an experiment to diſcover the cauſe, bore 
a hole in it's trunk. After this it never 
 groaned, It was chen rooted up, with 2 
further view to make a diſcovery: but ſtil 
nothing appeared. which led to any inveſu- 
gation. of the cauſa. It was univerſally! how- 
ever believed, that tliare was na trick in the 
affair: 80 at Km — _ 15 
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The laſt celebrated tree, 4 1 ha 
pteſent to the reader from New-foreſt, is the 
Cadenham oak, which buds every year in 
the depth of winter. Cadenham is A wing | 
about three miles from Lyndburſt, on the 
Saliſbury, road. 

Having often heard of this bak, 1 took 
a ride to ſee it on the 29th of december, 
1781. It was pointed out to me among 
ſeveral ather oaks, ſurrounded by a little foreſt 
ſtream, winding round a knoll, on which they 
ſtood. It is a tall, ſtraight plant of no great 
age, and apparently vigorous ; except that it's top 
has been injured; from which feveral branches 
iſſue in the form of pollard ſhoots. It was 
intirely bare of leaves, as far as I could 
diſcern, when I ſaw it; and undiſtinguiſhable 
from the other oaks in it's neighbourhood ;* 
except that it $ bark ſeemed rather ſmoother ; 


confirmed on the 9 1 I 1 one 1 
Lawrench, who kept the white Hart, a ſmall 
N 3 le- 
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ale-houſe in the neighbourhood, to ſend me 


ſome of the leaves to Vicar's hill, as ſoon 
as they ſhould appear. The man, who had 
not the leaſt doubt about the matter, kept 
his word; and ſent me ſeveral twi g6, on the 
morning of the 5th of january, 1782; A few 


hours after they had been gathered. The 


5 


leaves were fairly expanded; and about an 
inch in length. From ſome of the buds two 
leaves had .unſheathed themſelves ; ; but in 


general only one. 


Through what power in nature this range, 
premature vegetation is occaſioned, I believe 


no naturaliſt can explain. I ſent ſome af the 


leaves to one of the ableſt botaniſts we have, 
Mr. Lightfoot, author of the Flora Scotica ; 


and was in hopes of hearing ſomething fatiſ- 
factory on the ſubject. - But he is one of thoſe 
philoſophers, who is not aſhamed of igno- 


rance, where attempts at knowledge are mere 


conjecture. © He aſſured me, that be neither 
could account for it in any way; nor did he 
know of any. other inſtance of © premature 


. vegetation, except the Glaſtonbury-thorn. 


The philoſophers of the foreft, in the mean- 


time, account for the thing at once, through 


the influence of old — z Univer- 
ally 


<P _” 8 
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fally* believing that, the oak , buds, pn; that 
8 and that. only. The fame 0 opinion is 

held with, regard to the . Glaſtonbury-thorn, 
by the common people of the weſt of 
England. But without doubt, the germt⸗ 
nation there is gradual; and for arded, or 
retarded by the mildieſs, or ſeverity” 'of the 
weather. One of it's. progeny. Which grew 
in the gurdens of the ducheſs dowager of 
Porta: at 'Bulftrgde; had it's” flower-buds 
perfectly formed, o eatlly, a the 21ſt of 


december, 1781; which is fifteen idays' earlier 


than it ought to flower, according 'S 0 to "the 
rolgar i Judiceh... of 
4 > [Ih al 6s 1 „ r 
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4 In the Saliſbury journal j january. 10th 1786, Ne fllowing 
paragraph, appeared. | 

In conſequence of a report, that "has prevailed ir in this 2 
for upwards' of two centuries, and which by many has 
almoſt conſidered As 4 matter of faith, that the : qak at Cad en- 
ham, in the New-foreſt, ſhoots forth leaves on c every F 
Chriftmas"ky, ind that % 147 is ever fo be ſeen ren on it, ei 
befote, or after: that day „ during the inter; a Jady, 70 
is now n a Viſit i in this ty, "who is ane Aue 
in every thing relative to Fart or nature, made a Jonny, to 
Cadenham Ty "monday, the 3d. inflant, putpolely 
on the ſpor, about tis roduftion of this fanhous * 8 
her arrival near it; the uſual” guide was ready to a and her T5 
but on his being defired to climb the oak, and to fearch whether 
thore ers; any leaves then on it, he ſaid it would be to no 


M 4 purpoſe, 
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This tarly ſpring however of the Ciidentici 
Gk is of very ſfort dntztion; The buds, 
ae” Nr demtelzes, _ 10 e 


42 111 
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$3 (Chriſtmas;day) ſhe, mig certainly ** di 
Tags eee BY 
branch which he gathered, dþpeared eral far po Re 
Feſh fprouted from the buds, aud nearly. an inch and ks half 


in len It. ma ;be imagined, that the ©, was. 
hes jo this — bd. than ＋ I&dy ; 1 8 
Hrong was his belief in che truth ef the Whole traditibn, I 
be would have pledged his life, that not a leaf was to baye been 
diſcovered on any part of the tree before the uſual hour. x 

Hut tho the ſuperſtitious part of this ancient legend 1 is kence 
confuted, yet it muſt be allowed that there is ſomething vet 
ancommon and curious in an oak's conſtantly ſhooting forth 


| leaves at this unſeaſonable time of the year, and that the cauſe 


In ſome years there is no doubt but that this oak may ſhew 
it's Nee — 


"1 Jon | Fang the 2 of them keing wor 
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of a leaf from it. 
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| progreſs; but ithmedlirely Mink from the 


ſeaſon, and die. The ties contitiues' torpid, 
like other decidubus trees, "uting the” 18 
maindet ar the wintet, and vegetates 1 


in the ſpting, at the uſtal ſerfon. 1 hae 


ſn it, itt falt Kaf, in the tittdle of ſu tnt; 
when it APperted both in ies fm, and fc iage, 
exaRtly like 'other ks. ah 
I bare beet intstmed, chat another nee 
wich the Hine property of carly germitiation, 
has lately been found near the ſpot; where 
Rufus's wonument bds. If 521 be the 
caſe, it ſretnd, in ſome . to authenticate 
the account which Camden + gives us of 
the ſcene of that prince's death : for he ſpeaks 
of the premature vegetation of that very tree, 
on which the arrow of Tyrrel glanced; and 
the tree I now ſpeak of, if it really exiſt, 
tho I have no ſufficient authority for it, 
might have been a deſcendant of the old oak, - 
and have inherited it's virtues, 

It is very probable however there may be 
oth oaks in the foreſt, which may like- 
wiſe have the property of early germination. 
I have heard it often ſuſpected, that people 


— 


+ See Camden' account of New-foreft. a 
| | gather 


that, Ig think it could not eaſily, ſupply. al 
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gather. buds from other trees, and carry 
them, on old Chriſtmas-day, to the oak at 


Cadenbam, from whence they pretended to 


pluck . F or that tree is in ſuch repute ; 
and. [reſorted to annually by ſo many viſitants, 


s wotaries, without ſome foreign contri- 
bations,——Yome have | accounted for this 
phenomenon by, ſu ppoling that leaves have 
been preſerved, over the year by being ſteeped 
in vinegar. But I am well ſatisfied this is 
not the caſe. Mr. Lightfoot, to hom I 
ſent the, leaves, had no ſuch, Aa Tag 
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deavour by amplification, to make the ideas 
contained under it, as diſtinct as I can. 


we diſtinguiſh then ewockings of cluwps; 
the ſmaller, and the larger; confining the 


former chiefly. to the foreground; and con- 
| fidering the latter as the ornament of a diſ- 
tance. 

With regard to dhe ſmgller clump, the chief 
beauty we expect here, ariſes from contraff 
in the parts. We have ſeen that in ſingle 

trees, each muſt have it's characteriſtic beauty. 
It has nothing elſe to depend op, But in 
near, the beauty of the indivitutt : 4 

not required; the whole clump J together niuſt 

produce the effect. © 5 
... To enumerate all the fources/ of beabtiful 
contralt, which contribute. to produce this 
effect, might be difficult. | 1 Gal curſorily 
ſugge elt a fer. 

; 14 tlie firſt place the” relative. Gtdation of 
trees, with regard to each other, ' ſhould be 
conhidered. Three trees, or more,  Randing 1 in 

a line, are formal. "tn ths natural woe | 

rarely, fee this formality.——And | yet. even 
tbree trees in a line will be greatly affiſted by 


073 ) | 
the lines of the ſeveral trunks taking diferrat 
directions; and by the 2 forms, thancets 
and owth of the trees. 5 

three trees do not ftand, in Jing, they 
muſt of courſe ſtand i in a triangle; which pro- 
duces a great variety of pleaſing forms. 12 
If a fourth tres be added, it ſtands beautifully 
near the middle of 10 triangle, of -whatever 
farm the triangle ma his ay If it be equilateral, 
and the tree pla 
there ars three points, as you walk rougd, the 
triangle, from which it Will a offenſively 
regular. —Remarks however this kind affect 
Ys oung trees, while their ſtems are tall, 
at. As they . Increale, their different 
modes of en {yelling of their roots 
the e they contra fram wind—their 
ramification—their 71 branches, and. other 
accidental ncey introduce endleſs vari- 
eties eh and blot out mop. of thoſ 
rrpalities, which attend * 


little 
tho, after all, the arificial clump il Kart : 


att the beauty eee 4 

I che e clump } nll of l mae nds Ak 
tour, a Fteater variety among the hems will of 
coutle take E . Ka 
e "9 other 811 afing tha a: den, 1 


cad in ihe middle, - 
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may "by ſeen” cxemplited i. in 6 eller) wood of 
natural growth. ISV 3013 Je es IP 1518 
The branches alſo ate as much a ſource of 
dontraft, as the ſtem. To de pictureſq ue they 
muſt intermingle with each other without 
heavineſs—they muſt hang looſely, but yet 
with varied loſeneſs on eyery fide—and if there 
be one ſuperior apex, there may be two or 
three others, that are luboydlngts, according 1 to 
the ſize of the clump. «Gp 25 
Different kinds of trees alſo, in the ſame 
clump, occaſion often a e 
There are few trees, whic 5 will not  harchonjze 
with trees of a different Lid: tho p aps the 
moſt ſimple, and beautiful contraſts ariſe from 
the various modes of growth in the, fame 
ſpecies. We often, ſee two or three oaks i inter- 
mingle their branches together in in a v 
pleaſing | mariner. When the beech is full 
grown, it is generally, (in a luxuriant foil a 
leaſt,) ſo heavy, that it rarely, blends happily 
either with it's own kind, or with gany 6 other. - 
The filver-fir ty0,. we ave 28 hs 75 


firs; indeed all that | - a po t 10 
the \Pine-rac are clum 1 and 


ante "7 e Wil theſe 55 
the 
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the Scotch-fir leagues ; from little knots of 
which we often ' ſee beautiful contraſts ariſe. 
When they are young, and luxuriant, efpeci- 
ally if any number of them above four, ' or five, 
are planted together, they generally form a 
heavy mutky ſpot: but as they acquire age, 
this heavineſs goes off, the inner branches 
decay, the outward branches hang looſely, * and 
negligently; and the whole has often a good 
effect; unlefs they have been planted too 
cloſely. I am rather doubtful, how far deci- 
duous trees mix well in a clump with ever- 
greens: and yet we ſometimes fee a' natural 
good effect of light, and ſhade, from the 
darkneſs of the fir contraſting agreeably with 
the ſprightly green of a deciduous tree, juft 
coming into leaf. In this however 1 am clear, 
that if they are mixed, they ought not to be 
planted, as they often Wes, Tanne ; but 
each kind together. 

Contraſts again ariſe from the mixture of 
trees of unequal gfowth—from a young tree 
united with an old one—a ſtunted tree with a 
luxuriant one-—and ſotmetimes from two or 
three trees, which in themſelves are ill- ſhaped, 
but when combined, are pleaſing. Inequalities 


tn.) 


of all theſe kinds ara what chighy eite lg 
planting a ſuperierity or art. 

The farm of the foliage is avother ſourep of 
contraſt.” In one part, where the, branches 
intermingle, the foliage will be inter woyen and 
cloſe; in another, where the boyghs of each 
tree hang ſeparately, e ee An de 
ligbt and eaſy, f f 

But whatever beauty theſe contra exhibit, 
the eſfect is totally Joſt, unleſs the clump de 
well-balanced, This is as orreſſry in 4 cm- 
' bination of trees, as ip a finghe beer, The 
_ clump. is conſidered as ove object: and the 
ſupport of the whale muſt depend on the 
ſeveral trunks, and leading branches, of which 
t is campoſed. We do got expect the minu- 

tiz of ſcale and weight: if no ſide prepan - 
| derate, ſo as to hurt the aye, it js cnongh, ere 
Unleſs bowever the clump hart ſuffered {ome 
external injury, it is ſeldom geficient in paint 
of balance. Nature Alx conduQs the ſtems 
and branches in ſuch caly forms, wherever 
there is an opening ; and fills Ap ell, with 
much nie ee, gud. at . dice, 
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with ſo much pictureſque irregularity ; that 

we rarely wiſh for an amendment in her works. 

So true indeed this is, that nothing is ſo 

dangerous as to take away à tree from a clump. 

You will infallibly deſtroy the balance, which 
can never again be reſtore . 


Thus far we have conſidered a clump, as 4 
fingle- independent obje&t—as, the object of a 
foreground—conſiſting of ſuch a confined num- 
ber of trees, as the eye can fairly include at 
once. And when trees ſtrike our fancy, either 
in the. wild ſcenes of nature; or in the i im- 
provements of art, they will ever be found in 
combinations ſimilar. to. theſe. 

When the clump grows larger, it becomes 
qualified only as a_ remote obje—combining 
with vaſt woods; and forming a part of ſome 
extenſi ve ſcene, either as a firſt, a ſecond, 
or a third diſtance. . , 

The great uſe of the larger clump. is to 
lighten. the heavineſs of a continued diftant 
wood; and connect it gently with the plain: 
that , the. tranſition may not be too abrupt. 
All we wiſh to find in a clump of this kind, 
1s proportion, and general form, RT | 
 YOhe bo © N *: 25” 
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Wik reſpect to froportion, the detached 
e muſt not incroach too much on the 
dignity of the wood, it aids; but muſt 
obſerye a proper ſubordination. A large tract 
of country covered with wood, will admit 
ſeveral of theſe auxiliary clumps of different 
dimenſions. But if the wood be of a ſmaller 
ſize, the clumps Ars us be e and 
fewer. 

With regard to the general form of ths 
larger clump, we obſerved" that in a fingle 
tree, we expected elegance in the parts. In | 
the ſmaller clumps this idea was relinquithed, 
and in it's room we expected a general contraft 
in trunks, branches, and foliage. But as the 
clump becomes larger, and recedes in the 
landſcape, all theſe pleaſing contraſts are loſt, 
and we are ſatisfied with a general ferm. No 
regular form is pleaſing. A clump on the 
| fide of a hill, of in any Hituation, where 
the eye can more eaſily inveſtigate it's ſhape, | 
muſt be circumſcribed” by an irregular line; 
in which'it is required that the undulations both 
at the baſe, and ſummit of the clump ſhould be 
ſtrongly marked ; as the eye probably has a 
diſtin view of both. But if it be ſcen only 
on the top of a hill, or along the diſtant 
| horizon, 


„ 

horizon, (as in theſe ſituations the baſe is 
commonly loſt in the varieties of the ground) 
a little variation in the line, which forms 
the ſummit, ſo as to break any diſagreeable 
regularity there, will be ſufficient. | 

As a large tract of wood requires a few 
large clumps to connect it gently with the 


plain; fo theſe large clumps themſelves require 


the ſame ſervice from a ſingle tree, or a few 
trees, according to their ſize. 

Theſe obſervations reſpect chiefly the vaſt 
ſcenes of nature, which are but little under 
the controul of art. While they aſſiſt us 
however in judging of the natural ſcene, they 
are in many reſpects applicable to the em- 
belliſhed one. To the painters uſe, they are 
moſt adapted z whoſe buſineſs it is to introduce 
his trees in the happieſt manner ; whether 
he ſpread them over his canvas in vaſt woods 
or break them into ſmaller, or larger combi- 


nations, 
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ROM clumps we naturally proceed to fark- 
 ſeenery, which is generally compoſed of 

combinations of clumps, interſperſed with lawns. 
It is ſeldom compoſed of any large diſtrict of 
wood z . which is the characteriſtic of foreſt- 
ſcenery. _ 

The park, which is A ſpecies of landſcape 
little known, except in England, is one of the 


nobleſt appendages of a great houſe. Nothing 


gives a manſion ſo much dignity as theſe home 


demeiſus; nor contributes more to mark it's 


conſequence, A great houſe, in a courſe of 
years, naturally acquires ſpace around it. A 
noble park therefore is the natural appendage of 
an ancient manſion, + $44 

To the fize, and cn of the houſe, 


the park ſhould be propottioned. Blenbeim- 


caſtle with a paddock around it; or a ſmall 
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villa in the middle of * would 
be equally out of place. 

The houſe ſhould ſtand nearly in the centre 
of the park; that is, it ſhould have ample 
room about it on every fide. Petworth-houſe, 
;one of the grandeſt piles in England, loſes 
much of it's grandeur from being placed at the 
extremity of the park, where it is elbowed 
by a church-yard, 

The exaf? ſpot depends intirely a6 ohe 
ground. There are grand ſituations of various 
kinds. In general, houſes are built firſt; and 
parks are added afterwards by the , occalional 
removal of incloſures. A great houſe ſtands 
moſt nobly on an elevated knall, from whence 
It may "overlook the diſtant country ; While 
the woods of the park ſktoen the regularity of 
the intervening cultivation. Or ir ſtands well 
on the ſide of a valley, which winds along 
it's front; and is adorned with wood, or a 
natural ſtream hiding, and diſcovering” itſelf 
| among the clumps at the bottom of the vale. 
Or it ſtands with dignity, as Longleat does, in 
the centre of re which ſhelve gently 
down 10 it on every fi Even on a dead 
flat I have ſeen a houſe 155 beauties. around it. 
At the ſeat of the late Ms, Bilſon Legge, (now 
lord 
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lord>Stawel's) in the middle of Holt-ſoreſt, a 
lawn unvaried by a ſingle ſwell; is yet varied 
with champs of different forms; receding behind 
each other, in ſo pleaſing a e e 
make an agreeable. ſofmwde. 

By theſe obſervations, I mean, only; to dem 
chat in Whatever part rf a park a houſe may 
have been origiokllyplaced, it canchardly have 
been placed ſo: awkwardly, but that, in. ſome 


way or other, the ſcenery may de happiiy 


adapted to it. There are ſome ſituations indeed 
ſo veryl untoward, that ſcarce any remedy: can 
be applied: as when the front of 2 houſe 
immediately urges on a riſing grund. But 
ſuch awkward = uations ara rare; ahd. in 
general, the yariety of land ſeap is ſuch, that 
it may almoſt always be brought in ne form 
or other, to ſerve the purpoſes f beauty 
Fhe mhhy improvements of the ingenious Mr 
Brown, in various parts of England, bes 

witneſs c to the truth of theſe obſarvatipns. — 
The beauty however of park - ſcenery is un: 
doubtedly 50, diſplayed bn a variad ſurface— 
waere the ground ſwells, and falls—whers 
hangiag lawns, ſktreenad with wood, are con- 
nected with vallies land here of pats is 
continually playing in contraſt with another. 
AHAgα⁰n N 4 As 
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; Anda! patk is an appendage of the boiſe; 
fe follows, that it ſhould participate of iti 
neatneſs, and elegance. Nature, in all her 
great walks of landſcape, obſerves this, accoms 
modating rule, She  feldom paſſes abruptly 
from one mode of ſcenery" to another; but 
generally connects difforent ſpecies of landſcape 
by ſome third ſpecies, which participates of 
both. A mountainous country rarely | finks 
immediately into a level one 3 the ſwellings and 
heavings of the earth, grow gradually leſs. 
Thus as the houſe is connected with 2 
country through the medium of the park; tho 
park ſhould partake of the neatneſs of: the one; 
7 of the wildneſs of the other.. 

As the park is a ſcene either planted, by art, 
or, if naturally woody, artificially improved, 
we expect a beauty, and contraſt in it's. dumps, 
which we do not look for in the wild c ſcenes 
of nature. We expect to ſee it's lawos, and 
their appendages, contraſted with each other, 
in ſhape, ſiae, and diſpoſition; from which 
a variety of artificial ſcents will ariſe. We 
expect, that when trees are left ſtanding 3s 
individuals, they ſhould be the moſt beaiztiful 
of their kind, elegant and well · balanced. We 
pe that all nnen. MY 

| roug 
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rough luxurlance of undergtow th, ſhould be 
removed; unleſs Where it is neceſſary to 
thicken, or connect à ſcene; or hide ſome 
ſtaring boundary, In the wild ſcenes of nature 
we baue grander exhibitions, but greater deſor- 
mities, than are generally met with in the 
works of art. As we ſeldom meet with theſe 
ſublime paſſages in imptoved landſeape; it 


would be — if 70 Ig Accus 


ſhould. appear. 

Ia the; park - ſcene wo 3 fog no mander 
ornament... Temples, Chineſe - bridges, , obe- 
liks, and, all the labouted works of art; ſuggeſt 
inharmonious ideas. If a bridge be neceſſary, 
let it be elegantly plain. If a deer-ſhed, or a 
keeper's lodge be required; let the faſhion of 
each be ag ſimple, as it's uſe. Let nothing 
appear with oſtentation, or parade. Within 
reſtrictions howeyer of this kind we mean not 
to include piles of ſuperiar grandeur. Such a 
palace as. Bleaheim-caſtle, diſtributes it's great- 
neſs far and wide. There, if the — be 
imtnenſe, or the obeliſk ſuperb, it is. only 


what. we naturally expect. It is the cha f 
ideas properly carried on, and gradually len. 


My remarks regard only ſuch. houſes, as may 
noifurfico al Air: i: vh⁰ i be 
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be rich indeed, and elegant; but have nothing 
in them of ſuperior maynificence.” ' * 

One ornament of this kind, I ſhould de in 
chned to allow; and that is a handſdme gate 
at the entrance of the park: but it ſhould be 
;proportioned in richneſs, and elegance to —— 
houſe ; and "ſhould alfo correſpond with it 
ſtile. It ſhould raiſe the firſt" impreſſion K 
what you are to expect. Warwick - caſtle re- 
quires a mode of entrance very different from 
lord Scarſdale's at Kettleſtone ; and Burleigh- 
houſe, very different from both. The park- gate 
of Sion-houſe is certainly elegant; but it raiſes 
the idea of a ſtile of architecture, which you 
muſt drop, when you arrive at the houſe. 

The road alſo through the park" ſfiould beat 
the ſame proportion. It ſhould be ſpacious, or 
moderate, like the houſe it approaches.' -Let 
it wind: but let it not take any "deviation; 
which is not well accounted 'for; To have 
the convenience of winding along a valley, or 
paſſing a commodious bridge, 'or- avoiding 4 
wood, or a piece of water, any travelle⸗ 
would naturally wiſh to deviate à little; and 
obſtacles of this kind, if neceſſary, muſt be 
interpoſed. Mr. Brown was often very happy 
iu creating theſe artificial obſtructions. 

From 
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From every part of the approach, ami from 
the ridings; and favourite walks about the 
park, let all the boundaties be ſecreted. A 
view. of paling, tho in ſome caſes it may 
- If there be a natural river, or à real ruin 
in the ſcene, it may be happy circumſtance: 


let the beſt uſe be made of it: but I ſhould 


be cautious in adviſing the creation: of either. 
At leaſt, ; I have rarely ſeen either ruins, or 
rivers: well manufactured. Mr. Brown, 1 
think, has failed more in river- making than 
has. ſometimes a good effect; hut neither pro- 
priety, nor beauty can ariſe from it, unleſs the 
heads and extremities of it are perfectly well 
managed, and concealed: and after all, the 
ſucceſs is hazardaus. Nou muſt always ſup- 
poſe it a portioſ of a larger piece of water; 
and it is not cafy to; carry on the impoſition. 
If the houſe bo magnificent, it ſeldom receives 
much benefit from an artificial en 
Lane Wen rarely produced. 


Tt die boheld wo Hao gGbhoun n du 1 
| -Seldom, art 
cin emolate thir magnitude foblime*” * POND e 
. ks; ant fully tabs, 
Her works betray their character, and name; 
And dwindle into pools— 
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Tlie moſt natural inhabitants of parks are 
fallow deer; and very beautiful they are: but 
flocks of. ſheep, and herds of cattle are more 
uſeful; and, in my opinion, more beautiful. 
Sheep particularly are very ornamental in a 
park. Their colour is juſt that dingy hue, 
which - contraſts with the verdure of the 
ground; and: the flakineſs · of their wool is 
rich, and pictureſque. I ſhould wiſh them 
however to wear their natural livery; and not 
to be patched with letters, and daubed over 
with red-ochre. To ſee the fide of a hill 
ſpread with groups of ſheep or to "ſee them 
through openings among the boles of trees, at 
a little diſtance, with a gleam of light —— 
upon them, is very pictureſque, / 

As the garden, or pleafure-ground, as it 1 
commonly called, approaches nearer to the 
houſe, than the park, it takes of courſe a 
higher poliſn. Here the lawns are ſhorn, 
inſtead of being grazed. The roughneſs of 
the road is changed into an elegant grave! 
walk; and knots of flowers, and flowering 
ſhrubs are introduced, yet blended with clumps 
of foreſt- trees, which connect it with the park. 
3 
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great propriety, The ſpreading oak, or elm, 
are no diſgrace to the moſt ornamented ſcene. 
It is the property of theſe noble plants to 
harmonize with every ſpecies of landſcape. 
They equally become the foreſt, and the lawn : 
only here they ſhould be beautiful in their 
kind; and luxuriant in their growth. Neither 
the ſcathed, nor the unbalanced oak would ſuit 
a poliſhed ſituation. 

Here too, if the ſituation ſuits it, the elegant 
temple may find a place. But it is an expen- 
five, a hazardous, and often a uſeleſs decoration. 
If more than one however be introduced in the 
ſame view, they croud the ſcene, unleſs it be 
very extenſive, More than two ſhould in no 
caſe be admitted. In the moſt' poliſhed land- 
ſcape, unleſs nature, and ſimplicity lead the 
way, the whole will be deformed. 
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ROM ſcenes of art, let us haſten to the 
chief object of our purſuit, the wild ſcenes 
of nature the wood—the cogſe the en 
open-grove. 

Under the term wed, we include. every 
extenſive combination of foreſt- trees, in 4 ffate 
of nature. All ſuch combinations, tho without 


the privilege of foreſts, compoſe the ſame kind 


of ſcenery. ; The deſcription therefore of ſuch 
' ſcenes will come moſt properly under the head 
of foreft-views; on which we. ſhall hereafter 
_ dwell at large. At preſent let us examine the 
ſmaller combinations ; and. firſt the cope... 

The copſe is a ſpecies of ſcenery compoſed 
commonly. of foreſt- trees intermixed with. bruſh» 
wood; which latter is, periodically. cut down 
in twelve, ihitteen, or fourteen years, In its 


diſmantled ſtate therefore, 9 pn 6 
forlorn 


( 12 ) 3 
"FE than the copſe. The area is covered 


with bare roots, and knobs, from which the 


bruſh- wood has been cut; while the foreſt= 
trees, intermingled among them, preſent their 
ragged ſtems, deſpoiled of all their lateral 


branches, which the luxuliance of the ſur- 


rounding thickets had choked. 
In a very ſhort time however all this i injury, 


which the copſe hath- ſuffered, is repaired. 


One winter only ſees. its diſgtace, The next 


ſummer produces luxuriant ſhoots; and two 


ſummers more - reſtore it — to! rere 
beauty, 


It matters little of what ſperies & wed the 


copſe is - compoſed, for as it ſeldom, at beſt, 
exhibits a ſcene of pictureſque beauty, we 
rarely expect more from it, than a ſhady 
ſequeſtered path; which it generally furniſhes 
in great perſection. It is among the luxuries 
of nature, to retreat into the, cool receſſes of 


the full- grown copſe from the ſeverity of a 


meridian ſun; and to be ſerenaded by the hum · 
ming inſects of the ſhade; whoſe continuous 
ſong bas a more refreſhing ſound, than the 
buzzing vagrant fly, which wantons in the 
1 and, as Milton expretiesity p fil 


N —wind; ber ſeltry born, 


In 
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In diſtant landſcape, the copſe hath Kdo 
any effect. The beauty of wood; in a diſtant 
view, ariſes, in ſome degree, from it's tuftings, 
which break; and inrich the lights but chiẽffy 
from it's conträſt with the plainLand from 
the grand ſhapes, and forms, decafibned by 
the tetiting and advareing parts of the 
foreſt, which produce vaſt maſſes df med bent 
ſhade; and give effect to the whole. 
| Theſe? beauties appear” rarely, in)" dat 
Inſtead of that rich and tufted bed of Foliage, 
which the diſtant foteſt exhübits, the topfe 
preſents à meagre, and tndbcotiitndGiting ſur- 
face. It is age, which gives tlie tres it's 
tufted form”; 1 the foreſt, its effect. A 
nurſery” of cplingk prodiſce it hot; arid the 
cople is little more. Net does the wle | 


ture of Hal- grown trees dit the appearance. 


Their Clumpy heads blend ill with the ſpiry 
tops of the juniofs, Neither have they any 
connection with each other.” ig he Wood-tman's $ 
judgment is ſhewn in leaving the tirhber-trees 
at proper intervals, that they may neither 
hinder” each / other's growth, nor the growth 
of the underwood. - But the wood· man does 
not pretend to manage his trees with à view 
to pictureſque beauty; and from His matage- 
WN. 1. 0 ment 
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ment it is impoſſible they Sond. Ane 2 
maſs of. light and ſhade, | 
Beſides, the copſe "anna no = with 
the plain; nor ; preſents thoſe beautiful pro- 
jections, and recelles, which. the ſkirts of the 
» foreſt exhibit, A copſe is a plot of ground, 
portioned off for the purpoſe of nurturing 
wood. Of courſe it muſt be ſenced from 
cattle; and theſe ſences, which are in them - 
ſelves diſguſting, generally form the copſe into 
a ſquare, a rhomboid, or ſome. other regular 
figure; fo that we have not only a deformity ; 
but a want alſo of a connecting tye between 
the wood .and the plain. Inſtead of a ſoftened, 
undulating line, we have a harſh fence. 
The beſt effect, which the copſe produces, 
is on the lofty banks of a riyer. I have the 
Wye particularly in my view. In navigating 
ſuch a river; the deficjences of this mode of 
ſcenery, .as you vie it upwards from a boat, 
are loſt ; and in almoſt eyery ſtate it has 8,g00d 
effect. While it inriches the bank, it's un- 
couth ſhape, unleſs the fence is too much i in 
view, and all it's ether unpleaſant en 
are concealed. | 
When a winding — is * though a 
copie, which muſt neceſſarily; in a courſe of 
Fears, 
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years, even in i point of pictureſque beauty, be 
given to the axe—ſhall the whole be cut down 


together? Or ſhall a border be left, as is = 


ſometimes done, on each ſide of the walk ? 
This is a difficult queſtion; but I think all 


ſhould g0 together. Unleſs the border you _ 


leave, be very broad, it will have no effect, 


even at preſent. You will fee through it: it 
will appear meagre ; and will certainly never 
unite happily with the neighbouring parts, - 
when they begin to. grow: At leaſt let it not 


ſtand longer than two years. The reſt of the 
copſe will then be growing beautiful ; and the 


border may be diſpenſed - with, till it is 


replaced. But the beſt way certainly is, if 
you have: courage, to cut the whole down, 
together. In a little time, as we - obſerved 
above, it will recover it s DENY: 
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A wide, open. ſpace between hills, is 
called'a vol.” it be of ſmaller dimeufions, 
ve call it a vally. But when. this ſpace is 
contratted | to a. chaſm, it becomes a gn. A 
 gleni therefore: is moft commonly the offspring 
of a mountainous country; tho it is fortietimes 
; found elſwhere, with ifs common accompa- 
niments of woody-banks, and à rivulet at. the 
bottom. Theſe circumſtances, . it is evident, 
admit infinite-yaricty; The gun may be more, 
or leſs” cyntracted. It may form one ſingle 
ſweep ;**or ite deviations may be irregular. 
The wood yà conſiſt of full· grown trees; or 
of utidetwood'; or of a mitture of both. The 
path; which wihds trough it, may run along the 
upper part, or the lower. Or, laſtly, the riyulet 
may foam wy rocks'; or it may murmur 
| ST among 


amy 


among ; pebbles; * it may form tranſparent 


8. often the caſe, it may be coaly inviſible z and 


an object only of the ear. 2 

| The moſt beautiful circumſtances Fa at- 
tends the internal paris of a len, are the glades, 
or openings, which are found in it.: If the 
whole were a thicket, like the full-grown copſe, 


little beauty would reſult. An agreeable ſhade 


alone, in that caſe, muſt ſatisfy our expectu- 
tions. But the glen, whoſe furniture is com- 
monly of more fortuitous growth, than that 
of the copſe, and not ſo ſubject to periodical 
defalcations, exhibits generally more beautiful 


ſcenery. Particularly it abounds with frequent. 


openings. The eye is carried down, from the 
higher grounds, to a ſweep of the river or to 


a little guſhing caſcade—or to the face of a 


fractured rock, garniſhed with hanging wood 


or perhaps to a cottage, with-it's ſcanty 8 


. of lawn falling to the river, on one ſide; and 
ſhthered by a clump of oaks, on the other; 
while the ſmoke wrething behind the trees, 
diſperſes, and loſes itſelf, as, it gains the ſummit 
of the-glen, Or ſtill more beautifully perhaps 
the eye breaks out, at ſome opening, into the 
e inriched with all the varieties of 


diſtant 


n — 8 ata ſo - 


harbour and ſhippin 8. 


(roy 
diſtant Aflitspe-püheg and FRE matting | 
together a winding river blue mountains. | 4 | 
or perhaps. ſome bay 'of the ſea, with al lirle 5 


As an object of diſtance alſo the woody glen 
has often a good effect; climbing the fides of 
mountains, breaking their lines, and giving 
variety to their bleak and barren ſides. 

In many places you ſee the glen under the 
hands of improvement ; and when you happen 
to have a ſcene of this kind near your houſe, 
you cannot well have a more fortunate cir- 
cumſtance. But great care ſhould be taken 
not to Toad it with ornament. Such ſcenes 
admit little art. Their beauty conſiſts i in their 
natural wildneſs; and che belt rule is to add 
little; but to be content with removing a few 
deformities, and obſtructions. A good walk, 
or à path, there muſt be; and the great art 
will confift in conducting it, in the cafſeſt and 
moſt nätutal way to the ſpet, where the” 
caſcade, the röck, or ay hte: objekt, which 
the glen exhibits, * may” be ſeen to the 
advantage. If a ſtit or two be thoaght neceſ- 
ſary, let them be of che rudeſt materials; 2 
their fichation no way forced. I have oft 
ſeen demi Circular areas, en these el 

. adapted 


| * 290, . pb 
: adapted to elegant ſeats, which * been fand, : 
either where, apenings happened to be preſens, . 
ted, or were purpoſely cut through the woods, 
All this is awkward, and diſguiting. .. 0 ob 
no formal preparation introduce a; view. 
; parading Preface always injures a ſtory. "the 
eye receives mote pleaſure from the caſual 
objects of it's own notice; than from objects 
perhaps of more real beauty, forced upon it, 
With parade, and oſtentation. bog * 
But tho we are averſe to load theſe ſweet 
receſſes of nature with falle ornaments ; 3 yet if 
ſuch ſcenes make a part of the 22 * 
enviruns, or Pleaſire ground, of a houſe; 3. 
Proper degree of ornament + well. of courſe be 
required. | The walk muſt be more artificial—. 
it E borders may. be ſpread here and there, a 
in other decorated places, with flowery, "and | 
| flowering ſhrubs—the. ſeats, may be morg cle 
gant ; 53.30 and a tempfe. or other building, may 
per rhaps find a place: but, Kill. the fame chaſte 
ſpirit. muſt, regulate. here, Which preſides. over 
all other improvement). To run into excyſe | 
in ornament, is one, of e .moſt obvious errors. 
of falſe, taſte. We frequently ſee. the effect 
both. of the natural ene and of the artificial 


ref tion, deſtroyed . by ale e, 
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8 the glow bs —— _— its the 
/ country we are about to deſcribe; it 
Was * juſt to mention it as a ana 

ſpecies of woodland ſcenery: yet as it is not 

one of the common features of the country, 
we ſhall dwell no longer upon it; bur haſten 
to the pen grove. The open grove is com- 
poſed of trees ariſing from à ſmooth arta 
which may conſiſt either of pines, or of the 
deoidaous racs; I have ſeen beautiful groves: 
of both. The pine-grove will always be dry, 
as it is the peculiar quality of its leaves to 
ſack. up moiſture: but in lightneſs, variety, 
and general beauty, the deciduous- grove excels. 

If indeed you wiſh to compoſe your grove in 

the gloomy ſtile, the 1 beſt Serve 


your N % 307 1:41 vo 
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The open-grove ſcldom makes a pictureſque | 
appearance. In diſfant ſcenery indeed it may 
have the effect of other woods; for the. trees, 
of which it is formed, need not be ſeparated 
from each other, as in the copſe; but being 
well maſſa} together, may receive beautiful 
effects of light. When we enter its receſſes, 
it is not fo well calculated to pleaſe. There, 


fo it wants variety; and that not only from the 


ſmootlineſs of the ſurface ; but from the uni- 
formity of the furniture—at leaſt if it be an 
artificial ſcene; in which the trees, having 

been planted in a nurſery, grow all alike, with 
upright ſtems. - And yet à walk, upon a 
velvet turf, winding at pleaſure among theſe 
natural columns, whoſe twiſting. branches at 
leaſt admit ſome. variety, with a ſpreading. 
canopy of foliage over the head, is pleafing ; 
and in hot weather, refreſhing. Sometimes 
we. find the open-grove of natural grouib. It 


is then more various, and irregular, and be- 


comes of courſe, 'a more pleaſing ſcene. And 
yet when woods of this kind continue, as they 
ſometimes do, in unpeopled countries, | through 
half a province, they become tireſome ; and 
prove that it is not wood, but variety of 
landſcape, that delights the eye. 


Sometimes 


( 303 ) 
Sometimes Wen eolihdindiine 


of great houſes, demands a little embelliſhment; 


and as it is naturally leſs rude than the! glen, it 
is therfore more patient of improvement. A 


ſeat, or 3 temple according to the ſize, and 


ſituation of the place, may here be a; proper; 
ornament. But if the turf be neat (tho we do 
not often find it ſo under trees) or cloſe grazed 
with ſheepg or deer, no. artificial walks are 
neceſſary. If the ſcene cgmmand no diſtant 
landſcape ; nor any view of conſequemte at 
hand, it will require in itſelf, a greater, ſhare 
of ornament. But ſtill ſimplicity muſk be the 
leading idea. One thing is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to compleat the idea of ,a,grove z which is, 


that its boundaries ſhould be concealed. , . 


is intended for a ſequeſtered place ; and fold 
anſwer that idea. 


"yY remember meeting with an 1 | 
ſcene of this kind, which was very. Sealing | 


The grove extended along the brow of a gen 


declivity ; and aſſumed from that circumſtance, 


a dark, cloſe, gloomy r in ifs deeper 
teceſſes: tho its opening on - the Tawn was 


light, and airy, and _— connected with 


the ground. In the front of the grove ſtood 
a rude temple of Pan; and the lawn being a 


g* o 
g neat 
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zicat ſheep-welk, the whole, tho highly: po- 
liſhed, ' was charaQteriſtic, harmonious,” "oy 
beautiful. „ 

he — tninquility of groves bath” ever 
been in high repute m che ART and 
wenn renek mankind. e * 


0 n 0. 
The penſive wanderer in their ſhades. 1 
The moon- beam, fliding ſoftly in between 
N Tr pn —— ; 
. I N 185 


Indeed no ſpecies of landſcape is ls fitted for 
meditation. The foreſt attracts the attention 
by it's grandeur; and the park-ſcene, by it's 
beauty: while the paths through copſes, 
dels, and thickets, are too cloſe, Yevious, | 
interru pted; and often too beautiful, to allow 
the mind to be at perfect reſt. But the 
uniform ſameneſs of the grove leaves the eye 
diſengaged; and the feet wandering at pleaſure, 
where they. are confined by no path, want 
little direction. The mind therefore undiſ- 
turbed, has only to retire within itſelf. . Mes 
the philoſopher, the devotce, the, Poet, all f 
retreated to theſe quiet receſſes ; and ou 


en the world retired; 
Canned wth angel, and immoral forms. 


In 
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In caſe times d dea ci de het f 


Gods: 41 F;-» #07 | J. 15 Vi! { af 1 | 
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Audin"&d> 2 LW 
introduced a kind of combination agent; Ber, 


man had no idea of worſhipping God in 4 #hple | 


made with hand.. The n morale Wu 
the „ knew. 1. 80 Nibell- ARC 
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— In de nin ee. 47 
All vocal beings hymned their equal G 


10. od... 21 97's 


Aud ug um ii desde c the:/eafliah 
forms of the artificial temple ſeems to have 
been indebted. Many © learned! men Hive 


thought che Gothie arch of but. Cathedral 


churches was an imitation of the "natal - 
It ariſes from' a lofty e 7 
three” ſtcins, if they be gender; Which being 


tion, cover the whole +66f" with theit tattlifl- 
cation. I the cloſe e, K the . Heir 
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bound together, and Ipreading” in ' every dirt 
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e e ed this idea the moſt compleat. 
The lofty, narrow aile—the pointed arch—the 
cluſtered Pillar, whoſe parts ſeparating without 
violence, diverge gradually to form the fretted 


bas find there perhaps their carlieſt archetype, 
Sroves too were the ſernes of ſupenitition, 
— well as of religion. Here the prieſtst of Baal 
performed their prophane rites: and here. the 
back - ſliding 1ſraclites .uſed.often to fkroeen their 
idolatries. The ſtrong ideas of ſuperſtition, 
which - theſe gloomy retreats” impreſſed upon 
the ignorance. of early ages, are finely touched 
by Virgil. The paſſage I allude 49, is in the 
eighth book; where the ſtoty of E xander is 
introduced. The whole country a then, 36 
unpeopled countries .commanly arts A! We 
foreſt ; and as the groves, and od p 
themſelves on every. fide, the venerable ;ghief 
deſcribing each ſcene 10 his illuſtrigps guaſt, 
annexes to it ſome mee bee, g e | 
cumſtance of religious awe. 1 19709 09 


bs 8 
m daes de nd 2 l 7 

Rn. —— —— — 
Parrhafio dictum Panos de more Lycæi. 

- Nee non et der monſtrat nemus 'Argileti j "© 
Teſtaturque locum, et lethum docet hoſpitis Argi. ' 
Hine ad Tarpeiam ſedem, et capitolia ducit; 
Aurea nunc, olim ſylveſtribus horrida dumis. 


Jam 


( no7 ) 
Jam n ib des verehot;agrafice.* Tau? bak 
Dira loci : — rams cieahade;: 
Hoc nemus, huge, inquit, frandaſo — 10 
(Quis denz, inçgaan eſt) habitat deus. Arcades: ipſunm 
Credunt fe xidiſſe ſevem, um {ape nigranum 
N ue e ee clans” ; E= 
ham bas : no » 0 


- I cannot conchade this: ſeftion "better "than 


with another quotation, very fy beautifully adap- 
ted to the ſubject. ; | 


— Meditation here 2 
May 'think down hours to msn Here the heart 
May give a uſeful leſſon to the head; | ; 
And learning wiſer grow without it's books. 77 
Knowledge, and wiſdom, far from being one, ; 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men: - 
Wiſdom, in minds attentive. to their w wm. n 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable maſs, 
The mere materials, with which wiſtom builds, 
Till ſmoothed, and ſquared, and fitted 'to its place, 
Does but incumber, whom it ſeems t'enrich. 
Knowledge is proud, that it has learned ſo much: 
Wiſdom is humble, that it knows no more. | 
Books are not ſeldom taliſmans, and ſpells, - 
By which the magic art of ſhrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude ifithrall'd. 
Some to the faſcination of a name 
Surrender judgment hood-wink'd. Some the ftile 
Infatuates ; and through labyrinths, and wilds 
Of error, leads them by a zune entranc'd. 
While floth ſeduces more, too weak to bear 
dr now in ee, | 


PE 


- But trees, and rivulets, and haunts ones, men oa 

8 And ſherp- walks, populous with blesting lambe, 2.5 
And groves, in which the primroſe eber her time” 
r 
Deceive no ſtudent. Wiſdom there, and truth, 
Not y as in the world; and to be w r.. 
Ry flow ſlicitayion, ſeize at nen FRY 


And ſwaltowing therefore, without without mana u a 
The total rift unfifted ; huſks;"and t. 
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AVING than ee 

woody ſcenery, and traced the peculiar. 
beauties of each ; we proceed next to the. foreſt, 
which in a manner comprehends them all. 
There are few! extenſive. foreſts, which do not 
contain, in ſome part or other, a ſpecimen of 
every ſpecies of woody · landſcape. The wild 
foreſt· vie w indeed differs eſſentially from the 
embelliſhed one; tho ſometimes we find even 
the  foreſt-lawn in A poliſhed ſtate, when 
browzed- by deer into a. fine türf, and ſur- 
rounded by ' ſtately "woods, Bray however 
is not dhe [characteriſtic of the foreſt, It's 
peculiar diſtindtian in grandeur, and / dignity. 
The ſcenes we bave. Hitherto conſidered, are 
all within the reach of art; and in fact, have 
all been the objects of improvement. But the 
foreſt diftains all human culture.” On it the 
vor. 1. een 
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hand of nature only is impreſſed. The foreſt, 
like other beautiful ſcenes, pleaſes the eye ; but 
it's great effect is to rouſe the imagination. 

The word foreſt immediately ſuggeſts the 
idea of a continued uninterrupted trad of woody 
country. But foreſts in general are much more 
varied. They conſiſt indeed of tracts of woody 
country: but theſe tracts are, at the ſame 
time, intermixed with patches of paſturage, 
which commonly bear the ſame proportion to 
the woods of the foreſt, which lawns do to 
the clumps of a park. Theſe intermingled 
ſcenes of wood, and paſturage, are again divid- 


ccd from other intermixtures of the ſame kind, 


by wide heaths, which are ſometimes bounded 
by a naked line of horizon; but more fre- 
quently ſkirted with wood. - This intermixture 
of wood and paſturage, with large ſeparations 
of heath, give a variety to the foreſt, which a 
boundleſs continuance of woody ſcenery could 
not exhibit: tho it muſt be acknowledged, 
that in many foreſts, and eſpecially in New- 
foreſt, theſe tracts of heathy country are often 
nN e W _ Ws hath p 


Having, given this gal idea of. the ſpecies 
of country, which 1 mean to treat of under 
the 


( 212 ) 

the idea of a fore, I ſhall proceed to parti 

culars. Let me juſt recall to the reader's 
memory, what was obſerved before; that all 
great wood, diverſified us foreſts are, tho not 
properly denominated foreſts, as not ſubject to 
foreft-laws; will however nba talk under 
the Ke ag of yy ic! 


"The Pots under the diviſion & LE 145 
turage, and beach, preſents itſelf. to us, as a 
pictureſque object, in a double view—as the 
ſcenery of a fore-ground; and as the ſcenery of 
a diflance. In both views, it is equally an 
object of pictureſque, beauty: but as it's effects 
are different in each, I ſhall endeavour to deli- 
neate their reſpective beauties. 7 

When we ſpeak of foreſt-ſcenery; a8 A "Xa 
ground, We mean the appearance, which it's 
woods preſent, when we approach their ſkirts, 
or invade their receſſes. Foreſts, in their 
nature, are woods ab origine —not newly planted; 
but natural woods, ſet apart for the purpoſes: - 
of ſheltering, and ſecuring game. The trees 
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| therefore; of which theſe natural woods; are 
compoſed, conſiſt of all ages, and ſizes, from 
the ancient fathers of the foreſt, te, the ſcion, 
and the ſeedling. They grow alſo in that 
wild, difordered manner, which nature pre- 
feribes ; . ab the root caſually runs, which 
throws up the. ſcion ; or as the ſeed,” or acorn, 
finds ſoil, and room to eſtabliſh itſelf, and 
increaſe. But tho the richneſs of the ſcenery 
depends greatly on this multifarious mixture, 
which maſſes, and fills up all the va- 
rious combinations ; yet the moſt ancient 
trees of each ſpecies are the glory of ſylvan 
landſcape. ' Young trees, tho even in diſtant 
views inferior to old, will however in that 
fituation exhibit a better appearance, than on 
the ſpot ; where no foreſt-ſcenery can fill the 
eye, without a proper aſſemblage of ſuch trees, 
as have ſeen ages paſs over them. ' Theſe form 
thoſe bold, and rough exhibitions, in which 
the pride and dignity of foreft-w;ews' conſiſt. 
We have already obſerved, that the wild and 
rough parts of nature produce the ſtrongeſt 
effects on the imagination; and we may add, 
they are the only objects in landſcape, which 
pleaſe the pictureſque eye. Every thing trim, 
and ſmogth, and neat, affects it coolly. Pro- 
FE - a ; tp hr ky priety 
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pristy brings us to acquieſce in the» elegant, 
and "well-adapted- embelliſhments of art: but 


the painter, who iſhould introduce them on 
canvas, would be characterized as a man yoid 
of taſte; and utterly unacquainted with the 
objects of pictureſque ſelection. uch are 
the great materials, which we expect to find 
in the ſlirts, and internal parts of the foreſt 
trees of every kind, but particularly the oldeſt, 
and rougheſt of each. We examine next 
the mode of ſcenery Wen reſults from — 
combigatios. 

In ſpeaking of the de, e obſerved * 
the principal beauty of it aroſe from thoſe 
little openings, or glades, with which it 
commonly abounds: It is thus in the foreſt- 
woods. The great beauty of theſe cloſe ſcenes 
ariſè from the openings e REN we 
find among thein. 

-By"theſe I do noc mean the lowns, 1 
ee which I mentioned 4s one of the 
great diviſions of foreſt- ſoeneryſ; but merely 
thoſe little openings among the ttees, | which 
are © be ines . 
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fandy bank, or a piece of rocky grouid may 
prevent the contiguity of trees, and ſo make 
an opening; or a tree or two may have been 
blaſted, or have been cut down; ot, what is 
the happieſt of all circumſtances, a winding 
road may run along the wood, —— The ſimple 

idea, which is varied through all theſe little 
receſſes, is the exhibition of a few trees, juſt 
ſeen behind others. The varieties of this 
mode of ſcenery, ſimple as it is, are infinite. 
Nature is wonderfully fertile. The invention 
of the painter may form a compoſition more 
agreeable to the rules of his art, than nature 
commonly produces: but no invention can 
reach the varieties of particular objects. 
Swanewelt, and Waterlo delighted in theſe 
claſe forefi-ſcenes. They penetrated their re- 
treats; and when they found a little opening, 
or receſs, that pleaſed them, they fixed it on 
the ſpot. They ſtudied. it's various forms— 
how the bold portuberances of an old trunk 
received the light, and ſhade how eaſily the 
large boughs parted; and how negligentiy the 
ſmaller were inter woven —how elegantly the 
foliage hung; and what various ſhapes it's 
little tuftings exhibited. All theſe things they 
| oblerved, and Copied with exact attention. 
Their 


Pd 
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n | 
Their landſcape, bare of objects, and of the 
fimpleſt compoſition, had little to recommend 
it, but the obſervance of the minutiæ of nature. 
Theſe they characterized with truth; and theſe 
alone have given a value to their —_— This 
praiſe however lis chiefly Waterlo s. 

On the other hand, Claude, e Sal- 
vator, and other maſters, who exhibited nature 
more at large, took greater liberties. Their 
landſcapes. were generally carried into remote 
diſtance; and the beauty of their extenſive 
ſcenes depended more on - compofitron,, and 
general effeft, than on the exact xekemblance 
of particular objets. 

But the ſcenery of the Foie parts, of a 
foreſt is not merely confined. to trees. There 
is often an opportunity of introducing a little 
mote variety. The ſandy bank mentioned 
above, the piece of rocky ground, or the wind- 
ing road, are ſometimes found in foreſts; and 
are always introduced with good effect. Some 
of the beſt of Waterlv's, ſeenes are n 
theſe circumſtances for their beauty. 1 

A. pool, of water too is a . Ingideas 
When it is ſhrouded with trees, and reflects 
from it 8 deep, black, mirror the moſſy branches 
of an "oak, or other objects in it's neighbour- 

P 4 hood, 
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. which, have received a ſtrong touch of 


ſun-ſhine,. it never fails to pleaſe... But it 


muſt receive it's black hue from clearneſs. 
Where, a pool is the principal part of a little 
landſcape; the leaſt. muddineſs, or ſtain from 
clay, Ae nes ren 
n f | f | 


nr 1 


as Shakeſpear calls it, hurts the eye exceedingly 
from it's ambiguous texture. It poſſeſſes nei- 
ther the character of land, nor of water. 

Nor is the cottage, which is often found in 
the woody ſcenes of the foreſt, a circumſtance 
without it's effect. In nature at leaft it 
pleaſes : nor only as the embelliſhment of a 


ſcene ; but as it ſhews us a dwelling, where 


happineſs may reſide, unſupported by wealth— 
as it ſhews us a' reſource, where we may till 
continue to enjoy peace, tho we ſhould be 
deprived of all the favours of fortune. © Yet 
on canvas, where the foreft-view is" formally 
* gong the cottage is an improper decb- 

In nature, the | eye, fatetf" "with Aa 
— of rich foreſt- ſcenes, often ſeizes 
even the humbleſt circumſtance as an object of 
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relief. But when a fareſt«ſcene is mph, and 


formally introduced, taught to. appear, like 


itſelf,, with the... appendages of . greatneſs, 


There. are ſeaſons, when a. monarch may hold 
conyerſs with the meaneſt of + his; ſybjeQs, 


without injuring his dignity ; but it is not the 


ſeaſon, when he is ſeated on his throne. A © 
foreſt- ſoene. introduced in picture, is intro—-ꝛ 


duced with diſtinction; and calls for eyery 
appendage of grandeur to harmonize with, it. 
The cottage: offends. It ſhould be a caſtle, a 
bridge, an, aquaduct, or ſore. other eee 
ſuits it's . of ir 

Wich regard to 2 19 the 


Romane never. ſuffered , wood to grow near 


them, leſt it's roots, or feeds, ſhould, inſinuate 


themſelyes into the grannics of the ſtone, and 
injure the. Work. But there can be no im- 


propriety, at this day, in the introduction 
of 2 , ruined. aquadugt. in a woody ſcene; 
as, trees of any magnitude may be ſuppoſed 
to haye grown up, fince it had fallen 19 decay. 
The ſcenery; about the celebrated. ruins 1, of 


1 5 - Gard in Languedoc is Woody; — 


the immediate environs of it have ali the 


rich furniture, at leaſt they had lately, that 
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Beides the foreſt- trees, in which the dig- 
nity of wood-land ſcenery « conſiſts, it is in- 


riched by a variety of humble plants, which 


filling up the interſtices, maſs and connect 
the whole. Theſe, however rude, we only 
with to remove, When they ſtraggle too far 
from the clamps, with which they are con- 
nected, and appear as ſpots in the area, ot 
middle ſpace between different combinations. 

A long catalogue might be given of theſe 
humble plants, vrhich are ſo uſeful in this 
harmonizing work ; but it would lead me 
into tedious detail. The holly however ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed in a general muſter®.' In many 
ſituations it appears to great advantage : but 
particularly growing round the ſtem, as it 
often does, of ſome noble oak, on the fore- 


ground; and filling up all the ſpace,” to his 


lower boughs. In ſummer it is a fine ap- 
pendage; and in autumn it's brilliant leaf, 
and ſcarlet berry make a pleaſing mixture 
with the wrinkled bark, and hoary ” moſs; 
and 'auburn leaves of the venerable tree; which 
it- incircles. ——The haw-thorn too prefotms 
the -fame- office nx; good . e as 
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+ oi buſb it is ſometimes offenſiue o; yet 
intangled with an oak, or reins a 
trees, it may be beautiful. 220.2 5 

Nor are ſbrubs alone akcful in FS 
the -foreſt;': the larger kinds of werd, and 
wild flowers haue their effect in filling up 
the ſmaller vacances near the ground; and add 
to the richneſs of the Whole. Among theſęe, 
the heath, and broom, with their purple, 
and yellow tints; the fox-glove with it's 
pale-red pendent bells; the wide-ſpreading 
dock; and many of, the thiſtle-tribe, are 
very beautiful.: The hue of the furze too 
is pleaſant but in bloom it's luxuriant yel- 
low is arm N can accompany 
it. . 

But among. all the. miouter plants, fem | is 
the moſt pictureſque. I do not mean where 
it is ſpread in quantities; but where it is 
ſparingly, and judiciouſſy introduced. In itſelf 
it is beautiful. We admire the form ok it's 
leaf—it's elegant mode of hanging —and it's 
dark- brown OO ſtem. As an accom- 
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unite | the higher plants with the ground: 


white it's bright-green hue in ſummet ; and 


it's ocher-tint in abtumn, Join op ſeaſon 
with it's correſpondent tinge. 2041 
The poet indeed (who, with al hie cant, 
is ſometimes a truant to nature,) pays, in 
ru very little attention to theſe rougher 
objects of beauty. His foregrounds are com- 
monly adorned with the livelies- unte of 
nature; | 
aha e 1 


1 all hubs; roles; and jeſſamin, * 
Crocus, and hyscinch, with rich inlay -- Nov 
Broidering n r— fan 


And if he deign to © ſpeak” off | roll 
embelliſhed with theſe rou gh pictu; "Ale 
beauties, he. CNT calls” LS a Þ ce, 
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+ But hateful dooks, rough thiſtles, Lal „ 
| Lofing boch beauty, and dy. n 36444 Gta 
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Of all this e 1 oa * one 
plant that is diſagreeable; and. that is the 
bramble. We ſometimes ſee it with effect, 
ſcrawling along the fragments "of a rock; © of 
running among the rubbiſly of a ruin; tho 
IIS | even 


1 

even then it is a coarſe appendage. But as 

a pendent; plant it has no beauty. It des 
not hang careleſſly, twiſting round every 
ſupport, like the, hop, and others of the 
creeping tribe, but forms. one. ſtiff, unpliant 
curve. Nor has it any foliage to. recommend 
it. In other pendent plants, the leaf is 
generally luxuriant, and hangs. looſely. in, rich 
feſtoons: but in the ſuckers of a bramble 
the leaf is harſh, ſhrivelled, and diſcoloured. 
In hort, it is a plant, which one ſhould 
almoſt wich 0 have totally exterminated 
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itſelf, vor — XI" with any, thin g tan 
it; and may be characterized as the moſt 
e of all vegetahle reptiles. ; Y 
But however beautiful theſe minuter plants, 
A wild flowers may be. in the natural 
ſcene ; yet no painter would endeavour to 
repreſent them with exactneſs. They are 


too common; too undignified ; and too much 


below his, ſubject, Inſtead of gaining the 
character of an exact copier of nature by 
a nice repreſentation, of ſuch trifles, he would 
be eſteemed pustile, and pedantic. « Fern. per- 
haps, or dogk, if his piece be large, he 
VEN Fandeſeend to, imitate: hut ig. he 
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yellow, to enliven, and inrich any particular 
ſpot in his foreground ; inſtead' of aiming 
at the exact repreſentation of any natural 


plant; he will more judiciouſſy give the 
tint he wants in a few random general 


touches of ſomething like nature; and leave 
the ſpectator, if he pleaſe, to find out a 
reſemblance. Botanical preciſion may pleaſe 
us in the flower- pieces of Van Huyſom; 


but it would be paltry and affected in the 


landſcapes of Claude, or Salvator. — The fol- 
lowing remark I found in a work of Dr. 
Johnſon's ; which I tranſcribe, not only be- 
cauſe it is judicious, and may be introduced 
here in place; but becauſe it affords a 
new argument to ſhew the reſemblance be- 
tween poetry and painting. Johnſon was a 
critic in the former ; but I never heard, that 
he was a judge of the latter. His opinion 
therefore in a point of this kind, was 2 
— “ The buſineſs of a poet, ſays he, is, 
examine —not the individual, but the 1 


| —to remark general, and large appearances. 


He does not number the ſtreaks of the tulip, 
nor deſcribe the different ſhades in the verdure 


the for tra aka his portraits 
of 
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of nature ſuch prominent, and ſtriking features, 


as recall the original to every mind: and muſt 


negle& the minuter diſcriminations (which one 
may have remarked, and another have .ne- 
glected) for thoſe characteriſtics, which are 
alike obvious to attention and careleſineſs,”* 


* 


—_ 


* Pr, of Abyſlin, p. 68. 
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AVING thus taken a viewof the inter- 


chiefly of fore-grounds ; we ſhall now conſider 
the foreſt in a light juſt the reverſe, as con- 
fiſting chiefly of diſlances. In both lights, it 


is gteatly pictureſque ; and only more, or leſs 
ſo in either, as the eye is more pleaſed with a 


cloſe, or a diffufive landſcape. 


We ſkirt, and penotrate the receſſes of the. 


woods fot the clhſer view ; but we frequent 


the foreſt-lawn, and heath, for the hang ont. 


The beauty of thoſe ſcenes, (efpecially of the 


heath, which is a large ſurface) depends, it is 


true, in a great degree, on the play, and irre- 
gularities of the ground ; ator ac. ang 
on the furronnding woods. 

The ſoreſt- lawn in itſelf is a mere field. 
It is only when adarned with the furniture of 
furrounding woods, that it produces it's effect. 

VOL, 1. wh, Thi 


nal parts of a foreſt; which confiſt. 
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The foreſt-heath alſo, when it is level, 22 
and bounded only by the horizon, has 


no charms for the eye. When it conſiſts 'of 


well-mixed inequalities of ground, it gains 
ſomewhat more upon us. But when it is 


| bounded. by woods in various parts, and 


interſperſed, here and there, with clumps, 
which gently unite it's woody boundaries with 
it's area, it becomes an intereſting. ſcene. 
Sometimes alſo a variety of furze, fern, and 
other wild plants, ſtain it, in many parts, 


with beautiful tints. Often too a winding 


road paſſes through it; or different roads 
traverſing each other. Herds of cattle alſo of 
different kinds continually frequent it's open 
plains: and when theſe circumſtances happily 


unite, the heath becomes one of the benntiful 


ſcenes of the foreſt. - 
As it is diſtant wood however, on which the 


foreſt-lawn, and eſpecially the foreſt-heath 


depend for their. principal aid, I ſhall dwell 
a little on this copious ſubject ; and ſhall con- 
ſider it's moſt pleaſing circumſtances under the 

two heads—of ſuch as are permanent, and 
a as are incidental. 


| ' 


But 


C 


But before I enter on the ſubject it may not 
be amiſs to remind the reader once more“, that 
as the vaſt ſcenes of extenſive foreſts, which 
we are now. conſidering as diſtances, are not 
ſubject to art, the idea of ſuggeſting rules to 
alter, and improve them, is abſurd. All we 
mean, is, to endeavour to teach the eye to 
admire juſtly; and to apply to artificial land- 
ſcape, thoſe obſervations, which occur in 
natural: for the ſource of beauty is the ſame 
in both. 


* — 


® See p. 179. 
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HE permanent beauties of a diſtant woody 
ſcene ariſe firſt from it's form. There 
is as much variety in the form of a diſtant wood, 
as in that of a ſingle tree. We ſometimes ſee 
continuous woods ſtretching along the horizon 
without any break. All ſeems of equal 
growth; and the ſummit of the wood is 
contained under one ſtrait line. This, except 
in very remote diſtance, is formal, heavy, and 
diſguſting. The ſhape of diſtant woods is 
then only pictureſque, when it is broken by 
a varied line. This variation is, in ſome degree, 
occaſioned by the different ſize of trees; but as 
the ſize of trees, where the diſtance is great, 
has little effect, it is chiefly, and moſt eſſentially 
occaſioned by the inequalities of the ground. 
A regular line at the baſe of a long range of 
woody-ſcenery, is almoſt as diſguſting as at 
| Q3 the 


WG OE 
the ſummit of it. The woods muſt in ſome - 
parts approach .nearer the eye; and in other 
parts retire ; forming the appearande of bays, 
and promontories. At leaſt this is the moſt 
beautiful. [hape, in' which they appear, as they 
| ſometimes! do, when the diſtance, or the ine- 
qualities bf the ground, do not prevent the 
eye from ſeeing, the baſe of the wood. As 
the boſe is connected with the ground, it is 

| commonly much more obſcured than the 
Summit, which: ranges along the ſky. 
All ſquare, round, picked, or other formal 
ſhapes in diſtant woods, are diſguſting... 
There ſhould not only be breaks, but 
contraſt alſo, between the ſeveral. breaks of a 
diſtant foreſt-ſcene. A line regularly varied 
diſguſts as much as an unyaried one. 


8 the permanent "beauties of a 
| woods, may be reckoned alſo the various Kihds 


Unleſs the diſtance be great, this mite Hh 
it's effect, in the variety it produces' both in 
form and colour. Large bodies of fir” allo, 


and other ſpecies of pines, have often a rich 


appearance in a diſtance among deciduous 
trees: 


( 231 )' : 
trees: but they muſt be Scotch - firs, pinaſters, 
cluſter-piqes, or other clump- headed trees, 
The ſpiry-headed race, the ſpruce- fir, the 
ſilver-fir and the Weymouth- pine, have here - 
too, as well as in the clump, a bad effect. 

Single they are ſometimes beautiful; or two 
or three of them, here and there, by way of 
contraſt, in large plantations, may be pictu- 
reſque : but I think they are neyer ſo in lacgr 
bodies. In general however the pictureſqur 
eye is little curious with regard to the kind 
of trees, which compoſe à diſtant ſcene : far 
there are few kinds, which do not harmonize 
together. It matters more, in this bold ſtile 
- of landſcape, that the maſſes of each different 
kind ſhould be large. The oppoſition is then 
ſtrongly marked; and the contraſt ſtriking, 
and beautiful. If different trees are grouped 
. eee 


The laſt ſpecies of permanent beauty, which 
we take notice of in diſtant foreſt-ſcenery, 
ariſes from works of art, We mean not the 
embelliſhments of art; but ſuch rude works, 
as may almoſt be ſtiled the works of nature— 
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the produdtions of convenience, rather than of 
taſte. We certainly fetch the moſt pictureſque 


objects from the grand ſtore-houſe, of nature; 
tho we condeſcend to admit arts ificial obje&s 


alſo: but when they are admitted in this 


claſs, they muſt always be of the rough, rather 


| than of the poliſhed kind. 


Such objects we often meet with in the wild 
ſcenes of the foreſt, fpires, towers, lodges, 
bridges, cattle-ſheds, cottages, winding pales, 
and other things of the ſame kind; which 


have often as beautiful an effect, when ſeen 


at a diftance, as we have juſt obſeryed they 


have, when ſparingly met with in the internal 


parts of a foreſt. Only the nearer the object 
is, we expect it's form muſt be the more pic- 
tureſque. Diſtance, no doubt, hides many 


defects; and many an object may appear well 
in a remove, which brought nearer, would 


* * 
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AVING thus conſidered what may pro; 
perly be called the permanent beauties 
of diſtant foreſt-ſcenery, we proceed to it's 
incidental beauties. Theſe ariſe principally 
from two cauſes; the weather, and the ſea- 
ſons. As both are changeable, they both 
produce various appearances. The former 
5. affects chiefly the /&y : the latter, the earth, 


The weather is a fruitful ſource of in- 
cidental beauty; and there are few ſtates 
of it, which do not impreſs ſome peculiar | 
and pictureſque character on landſcape, to 
which it gives the leading tint A country 
is chiefly affected by the weather, When it 
is hazy, and miffy—or when the ſky is inveſted 
ye 
| with 
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with ſome cold tint—or when the ſun rife | 
Sor when it ſhines full at noon—or when 
it ſezs—or laſtly, when the day is formy. 
Each of theſe different ſtates of the -weather 
| admits much variation: but as it would be 

endleſs to trace theſe variations into detail, 
I ſhall take notice only of the general effects 
of each; and of theſe merely as they affect 
the foreſt. In other works of this' kind I 
have touched upon theſe ſources of incidental 
beauty, as they affect lakes, and moun- 
tains *. | 

The calm, overcaſt, ſoft, day, ſuch as 
theſe climates often produce in the beginning 
of autumn, hazy, mild, and undiſturbed, 
affords a beautiful medium; ſpreading. over 
the woods a ſweet, grey, tint, which is eſ- 
pecially favourable to their diſtant appearances. 
The internal parts of the. foreſt receive little 
advantages from this hazy medium : byt the 
various tuftings of diſtant woods, are won- 
derfully ſweetened by it; and many a form, 
and many a hue, which in the full glare 
* —— would be harſh, and diſcordant, 
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are ſoftened, and melted together in harmony. 
e often ſee the effects of this mode 


of atmoſphere. in various ſpecies of landſcape ; 
but it has no where a better effect, than on 


the woods" of the foreſt. Nothing appears 


through: miſt more beautiful, than trees a 


little removed from the eye, when they are 


oppoled to trees at hand: for as the foliage of 
a tree conſiſts of a great number of parts, 
the contraſt is very | plealing between the 


varied ſurface of the tree at hand, and the | 


dead,  unvaried appearance of the removed 
one. 

The light-miſt is only A greater degree of 
hazineſs. It's object is a nearer diſtance; as 
a remote one is totally obſcured by it. 


In this. ſituation of the atmoſphere not only | 


all the ſtrong tints of nature are obſcured ; 
but all the ſmaller variations of form are loſt, 
We look only for a general maſs of ſoftened 
harmony; . and. ſober colouring unmarked by 
any ſtrength of effect. The vivid hues of 
autumn particularly, appear to great advan- 
tage through this medium. Sometimes theſe 
miſts are partial; and if they happen to 
coincide with the compoſition of the landſcape, 
this n is attended with peculiar beauty. 

I have 


— a 
gr 
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I have retnarked in other works of this 
kind“, that when ſame huge promontory 


- emerges from a ſpreading miſt, which hangs | 


over one part of it, it not only receives the 
advantage of contraſt, but jt alſo becomes 


an object of double grandeur. We often ſee 


the woods of the foreſt alſo with peculiar 
advantage, emerging through a miſt in the 


fame ſtile of greatneſs. —I have known like- 
wiſe a nearer diſtance, flrongly illumined, - 


produce a good _— thr6ugh a light n 
ſhower. ä 
Nearly alle w i another incidental 
appearance, that of ſmoke, which is often 
attended with peculiar beauty in woody ſcenes, 
When we ſee it ſpreading in the foreſt 
glade, and forming a ſoft bluiſh back-ground 
to the trees, which intercept it; it ſhews 
their foliage, and ramification to great ad- 
vantage. 

Sometimes alſo a good effect ariſes, when 
the ſky, under the influence of a bleak north- 


wind, cold and overcaſt, is hung with blue, 


or purple clouds lowering over the horizon. 
If under that part of the atmo] phere the 
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diſtant foreſt happens to range, 118 overſpread 


with a deep blue, or a purple tint from the 


reflection of the clouds, and makes a very 
pictureſque appearance. And yet I ſhould 


be cautious in adviſing the painter to introduce 
it with that full ſtrength, in which he may 


ſometimes perhaps obſerve it. The appear- 


ance of blue, and purple trees, unleſs in very 


remote diſtance, offends : and tho the artiſt 
may have authority from nature for his prac» 


tice; yet the ſpectator, who is not verſed 


in ſuch effects, may be diſpleaſed. Painting, 
like poetry, is intended to excite pleafure : and 


tho the painter, with this view, ſhould avoid 


ſuch images, as are trite, and vulgar; yet 
he ſhould ſeize thoſe only, which are eaſy, 


and intelligible. Neither poetry, nor painting 


is a proper vehicle for the depths of learning. 

The painter therefore will do well io avoid 
every uncommon appearance in nature. | , 
Within this caution however he will ſpread 


the preyailing tint of the day over his land- 
fcape—over his whole landſape. Nature tinges 
all ber pictures in this harmonious manner. eh 


It is the greyiſh tint; or it is the blue; or 
it is the purple; or it is one of the vivid 


tints of illumination, red, or yellow—what- 


ever 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 


( 


ever it be, it blends: with 4 the lights and 


ſhadows of the piece. This great ' principle 


of harmony which ariſes from hoy reflection 
of colour, (in ſome degree, even when the 
ar diaphanous,) muſt be obſerved by every 


painter, who wiſhes to procure an effect. 
His picture muſt be painted from one pallet: 
and one key, as in muſic, muſt prevail through 


his whole compoſition. As the air however 


is the vehicle of all theſe tints, it is evident, 
that in diſtances (in which we ſee through 
a deeper medium of tinged air) they will 
prevail moſt; and of courſe, very little on 
foregrounds. The painter muſt obſerve this 
rule of nature by bringing his tints regularly 
forward; and his foregrounds he muſt com- 


poſe of ſuch colours (mute, or vivid) as aecord 


beſt with the general hue of his landſcape: 
Yet ſtill he will be cautious how he ſpreads - 
even the prevailing tint too ſtrongly. Much 
error hath ariſen from this ſource; and ſome 
painters under the idea of harmonizing, have 
given us blue, and purple pictures. I know 
not whether Pouſſin himſelf did not ſometimes 
fall into this fault. Nature's veil is always 
pure, and tranſparent: yet, tho in itſelf hardly 
diſcoverable, it will ſtill give it's kindred 
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ringe tothe ſatures, which/are ſeen rang 


it. [| 


We have now conſidered incidental beauty as 
ariſing from the co/der modifications of the air. 
We uſe the word colder, not in a phyſical, but 
in a pictureſque ſenſe, as productive only of 


ſober colouring, unattended with any force of 


effect. We come' now to a more illuſtrious 
family of tints, the offspring of the ſun. Theſe 
are fertile ſources of incidental beauty among 
the woods of the foreſt. The characteriſtic of 
them is ſrong effect. Let us firſt examine 
the incident of a ring ſur. | 

The firſt dawn of day exhibits a becutiful 
obſcurity.——When the eaſt begins juſt to 
brighten with the reflections only of effulgence; 
a pleaſing, progreffive light, dubious, and 
amufing, is thrown over the face of things. 


A ſingle ray is able to affiſt the pictureſque 
eye; which, by ſuch flender aid creates a 
thouſand imaginary. forms, if the ſcene be 


unknown; and as the light ſteals gradually 
on, is amuſed by correcting it's vague ideas by 
the real objects. What in the confuſion. of 
twilight . ſeemed a ſtretch of riſing 


U 


ground; broken into various parts, becomes 
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now vaſt maſſes of wood, and an extent of 8 


foreſt. 


As the ſun begins to appear abobe the hori- 
ron, another change takes place. What was 
before only form, being now inlightened, 
begins to receive ect. This effect depends 
on two circumſtances, the catching lights, 
which touch the ſummits of every object; 
and the miſtineſs, in which the riſing orb is 
commonly inveloped. | 
The effect is often pleaſing, when the 
ſun riſes in unſullied brightneſs, diffuſing its 
ruddy light over the upper parts of objects, 
which is contraſted by the deeper ſhadows 
below: yet the effect is then only tranſcendent, 
when he riſes, accompanied by a train of 
vapors, in a miſty atmoſphere. Among lakes, 


and mountains, this happy accompaniment 


often forms the moſt aſtoniſhing viſions : and 
yet in the foreſt it is nearly as great. With 


What delightful effect do we ſometimes ſee the 


ſun's diſk juſt appear above a woody hill; or 
in Shakeſpear's language, 
—— bund tip-toe on the miſty moutitain's wy; 


and dart his diverging rays through the riſing 
vapour. The radiance, catching tlie tops of 


the 
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the trees, as they hang midway upon "the 
ſhaggy ſteep ; and touching here and there, 
a few other prominent objects, imperceptibly 
mixes its ruddy tint with the ſurtbunding 
miſts, ſetting om fire; as it were, their uppet 
parts; while theit lower ſleirts are loſt ina 
dark maſs of varied confuſion; in which trete, 
anll Fround, andi Fdbtde and. ebſettity, ure 
all blended together. When the eye is foftu- 
nate enough to catch the glowing inſtant, (fot 
it is always a vaniſhing ſcene) it furniſhes an 
idea worth ' treafuring among the choiceſt 
appearances - of nature. Miſtineſs alone, 
we have obſerved, / - occaſions a confuſioſi FF 
objects, which is often pictureſque: but the 
glory of the viſion depends on the glowing 
lights, which are mingled with it. 

Landſeape-painters, in generalh, pay too little 
nd to the diſcriminations of | morning, 
and evening. We are often at à loſs to dif- 
tinguiſh in pictures, the riſing from the ſetting 
ſun tho their characters are very different, 
both in the lights, and ſhadows:” The: ruddy 
lights indeed of the evening are more eaſily 
diſtinguiſned: but it is not perhaps always ſuf- 
ficiently obſerved, that the ſhadows of the evening 
are much leſs opaque, than thoſe of the morning. 

ver. 1 I, R They 


n. a natural gloom to balance it. The 
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numberleſs rays floating in the atmofphere. 
which are ineeſſantly reuerbarated in every 
direction; and may costinue in action after 
the ſun is ſet. Whereas in the morning, the 
rays of the preceding day having ſubſided, 
no object receives any light, but from the 
immediate luſtre of the ſun, Whatever be- 
comes of the theory, the fact, 1 wary is 


well aſcertained. 


The incidental beauties, which 6 3 
Jun exhibits, are much fewer than thoſe of 
the ring ſun: In ſummer, when he rides 
high at noon, and ſheds his perpendicular ray, 
all is illumination: there is no ſhadow to 
balance ſuch a glare of light; no contraſt to 
oppoſe it. The judiciqus artiſt therefore rarely 
repreſents his objects under a vertical ſun. 
And yet no ſpecies of landſcape bears it ſo well 
as the ſcenes of the foreſt. The tuſtingꝭ of 
the trees the receſſes among them and the 
lighter foliage hanging over the darker, 
may all have an effect under a meridian fun, 
I ſpeak chiefly however of the internal ſcrnes 
of the foreſt, which beat ſuch total brightrieſs, 
better than any other; as in them there is 


. light, 
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| light, obſtructed by cloſe, intervening trees; 

will rarely predominate. Hence the effect is 
often fine. A ſtrong ſun- ſhine ſtriking a 

| wood, through ſome fortunate chaſm, and 

repoſing on the tuftings of a clump,” juſt 

temoved from the eye, and ſtrengthened by 


the deep ſhadows of the trees behind, appears 
to great advantage: eſpecially if ſome noble 
tree, ſtanding on the foteground in deep 


ſhadow, flings athwart the ſky it's dark 
| branches, here and there illumined with 2 


| ſplendid touch of light. 

In an open country, the moſt fortunate cir- 
| cumſtance, that attends a meridian ſun, is 

| cloudy weather ; which occaſions partial lights 
Then it is, that the diſtant foreſt- ſcene is 
| ſpread with lengthened gleams ; while the other 
parts of the landſcape are in ſhadow. The 
tuftings of trees are particularly adapted to 
catch this effect with advantage. There is 
a richneſs in them from the ſtrong oppoſition 
of light, and ſhade, which is wonderfully fine. 


; Appin: foreſt, thus illumined, wants only - 


a foreground to _— it W — 
veſqae. 
As the ſun And. the effect of it's ilumi- 


| nation becomes. ſtronger. It is a doubt, 
W.-:: 25 WY whether 
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whether the riſing, or the ſetting ſun is more 
pictureſque. - The great beauty of both depends 
on the' contraſt between ſplendor,, and obſcu- 
rity. , But this contraſt is produced by theſe 
different incidents in different ways. The 
grandeſt effects of the riſing ſun, are produced 
by the vapors which invelop it. The ſetting 
ſun reſts it's glory on the gloom, which often 
accompanies it's parting rays. A depth of 
ſhadow, hanging over the eaſtern hemiſphere, 
gives the beams of the ſetting- ſun ſuch power- 
ful effect, that altho in fact they are by no 
means equal to the ſplendor of a meridian ſun, yet 
through force of contraſt they appear ſuperior. 
A diſtant foreſt- ſcene, under this brightened 
gloom, is particularly rich; and glows with 
double ſplendor. The verdure of the ſummer 
leaf, and the varied tints of the autumnal one, 
are all lighted up with the moſt: 27-2 


colours, 
The internal parts of the "RF are not ſo 
- happily diſpoſed to catch the effects of a 
ſetting- ſun. The meridian ray, we have ſeen, 
may dart through the openings at the top, 
and produce a picture“: but the flanks of the 
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foreſt are generally too well guarded againſt 
it's | horizofital beams. Sometimes a receſs 
fronting the weſt may / rebeive 4 beautiful light, 
ſpreading in a lengthened gleam, amidſt the 


gloom of the woods, which ſurround it: but 
this can only be had in the out-ſkirts of the 


foreſt. Sometimes alſo we find in it's internal 
parts, tho hardly in. it's deep receſſes, ſplendid 


lights, "here and there, catching the foliage, 
which tho in nature generally too ſcattered” 
to e an effect, yet if judiciouſſy col- 


lected, may be beautiful on canvas. | 
We ſometimes alſo ſee in a woody ſcene, 
coruſcations, like a bright ſtar, occaſioned by 
| ſun- beam darting through an eyelet-hole 
| among the leaves. Many painters, and eſpe- 
| cially Rubens, have been fond of introducing 
| this. radiant ſpot in their landſcapes. But in 
| painting it is one of thoſe trifles, which pro- 
duces no effe#: nor can this radiance be 
| given. In poetry indeed it may produce a 
*. pleaſing image. Shakeſpear hath introduced 
it beautifully; where ſpeaking of the force 
of truth entring a guilty conſcience, he com- 
pares it to the ſun, which 


. nt Es bens: 
And darts his light through every guilty bole, 


R 3 It 
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It is one of thoſe circumſtances, which poetry 

may offer to the imagination; but the pencil 

cannot well produce to the eye; and, if it could, 

it were better omitted; as it attracts the eye 
from what is more intereſting. 

Under the ſameneſs of Italian ſkies the 
beauties of a ſetting-ſun are hardly known. 
There the radiant orb courſes his way with 
equal ſplendor from one end of the hemiſphere 
to the other. Nothing refracts his beam. 
To the vapours of groſſer climates, we owe 
thoſe beautiful tints, which accompany his 
whole journey through the ſkies ; but eſpeci- 
W his parting ray. 


Thus far the ſources of incidental beauty are 
all derived from milder ſeies. But the turbu- 
lence of the atmoſphere is ' ſtill a more fruitful 
ſource of pictureſque effect, in the foreſt, as 
in other ſcenes. Unaided indeed by ſun-ſhine 
the ſtorm has little power. But when the 
force of the tempeſt ſeparates the clouds into 
large; dark, convex forms; and the rays of 
the ſun ſtream from behind them athwart a 
clear horizon, if the objects correſpond, a *I 


ſublime 0 is * 
No 
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No maſter was better acquainted with theſe 
circumſtinces than the younger Vandervelt. 
In all his fea-ftorms be avails himſelf of 
them; and is remarkable for the grand 
maſſes of light, and ſhade, n he pro- 
duces. 

The land- ſtorm is cally a ſource of 
beauty. When the tempeſt ſcowls over the 
foreſt, as we traverſe its deep receſſes, what 
grandeur do the internal parts of it receiye 
from the caſual ray darting upon them! Or 
when we view it as a diſtant object, and ſee 
the ſtorm blackening behind trees; with 
what wonderful effect does the ſun, in an 
oppoſite. direction, ſtrike their tufted heads 
But if, that ſun be ſetting, while the tem- 
peſt is. brewing over the hemiſphere, : black 
towards | the. ee purple and 


the | weſt—then. it i is, that the ytmoſt value 
is given to it's ge. The caſtle, the lake, 
or the forelk- ſcenes whether viewed in ſhadow 


againſt the ruddy light, or illpminegd:-. under 
the ſtorm ; appear in full grandeur ; and we 


ſee alt "that 1 ght and ſhite in . extreme 
colitention, * fully: biemonized, cn en pro- 
duce. | | 4 62 

| R 4 Vain 
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Vain are the: hopes by colouring to, diſplay; /;; 4, 
Ihe bright effulgence of the noon-tide ray; 
Or paint the full · orbed ruler of the ſkies You 
With pencils dipt in dull, terreftrial dies! '' 
But when mild evening ſheds her golden light. 
When morn appears, arrayed in modeſt white; 
When ſoft ſuffuſions of the vernal ſhower, 
Dims the pale ſun; or, at the thund'ring hour, 
When wrapt in crimſon clouds; he hides his head; 
Then arch the ahem, jnd,00, 9p es 


1 know no appearance indeed in nüt, 
that is more awfully grand, than the con- 
junction of a ſtorm, and à ſunſet, on ſome 
noble maſs of foreſt-ſcenery. We may 'eafily 
conceive, that ignorance and ſuperſtition might 
magnify ſuch a reſplendent” gloom into ſome- 
thing ſupernatural. In a (paſſage, which I 
lately quoted from Virgil, an idea of this 
Kind is very pictureſquely, as well as poetically 
introduced. It is in the interview between 
Eneas and Evander, when the” old chief 
informs his noble gueſt, that frequently” in 
tempeſts the ſimple Arcadiuns believed, they 


ſaw heaventy avon behind ms groves of the 

"Ta 1 is rock. es f ys 

? Hoc nemus; "ane, bit, Sonde vertice ** ' Ny 
"(Quiz deus, incertum eſt) habitat deus. Arcades ipſum _ 
© . Crethint ſe vidifſe Jovem, cum /epe nigrantem 
|  Egida concuteret dextra, nimboſque cieret. III 
_ RR” As 
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1 As theſe great effects are certainly the moſt 
pictureſque of all aerial appearances, it is 
rather ſurprizing, that landſcape- painterz, in 


general, make ſo little uſe of them. It 


is much more common to ſee landſcape 
painted under the uniform brightneſs of an 
equal light, than to ſee it illumined by 
theſe grand circumſtances of the atmoſphere, 

in which light, and ſhade are fo happily | 
combined. N 

The b . how" effects 
like theſe are uncommon ; and. 8 2 to 
ring nature as he generally ſees her. 

The idea is good: but certainly theſe 
effects are common enough to have been 
often the object of every one's obſervation. 
He will not, I ſuppoſe, take the commoneſt 
chjects as he finds them. And if he ſelect 
his objet; why not the mo/t beautiful mode 
97 exhibiting them? The great effects of morn- 


ing and evening ſuns, of miſts, and ſtorms, - 


are not more uncommon, than natural com- 
binations of beautiful objects. But the real 
truth ſeems to be, that ſuch effects are the 
moſt difficult to — and require great 

ſtudy, 
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ſtudy, and obſervation. The artiſt therefore, - 
who paints for his bread, rather than his 
character (an evil attending the art! which 
can never be removed) chooſes ſuch an ex+ _ 
hibition of light, and ſhade, as is the moſt 
caſy to himſelf; and may likewiſe be moſt 
pleaſing to the generality of his undiſtin- 
guiſhing employers. Hence we have ſo great 
2 number of glaring landſcapes; which depend 
on nothing, but the beauty, and” colouring 
of à few particular objects; without any 
attention to thoſe grand effects, which make 
landſcape by many degrees, Ree Mn, 
and intereſting, 

It is perhaps one of the great- errors 10 
painting (as indeed it is in literary, as well 
as in pictureſque compoſition) to be more 
attentive to the finiſhing of parts,” than to 
the production of a whole, Whereas the 
maſter's great care ſhould be, firſt to contrive 
a whole; and then to adapt the parm, as 
artificially as he can. I ſpeak of imaginary 
landſcape: when he paints a particular view, 
his management muſt be juſt the reverſe. 
He has the parts given him; and he muſt 
form them into a whole, as he can: and this 
is. often difficult. 

There 
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There is nothing however that tends fo 
much to produce à whole, as a proper diſ- 
tribution of light, and ſhade; which we beſt 
obtain, when we can preſent our landſcape 
under one of theſe grand effects of nature. 
A common ſun- ſhine furniſhes | /ights—not 
maſſes-——It may throw a beautiful Hlumi- 
nation on particular objects; but the grand 
eds of nature furniſh the beſt opportunities 
of forming the maſſes of each. 


What gives the moſt grandeur to theſs - , 


effects is a predominancy | of ſhade ;- which has 
always more dignified ideas annexed to it, 
than a predominancy of light. And yet how 
little is this obſerved? Ick the generality of 
pictures, and prints, you tee he balance on 
the other fide; and are often offended with 
glaring ſpots of light, which deſtroy the idea 
of a whole. The painter ſhould examine his 
piece. therefore with great care. He may put 
out one light, after another; and reviewing 
his work with a freſh eye, may ſtill find 
ſome glaring part to eraſe, before he venture 
it abroad. On this occaſion he may apply 
with good ſenſe, and form into an adage, a 
very nonſenſical paſſage, (as it . in 
Shakeſpear: 
Put out the light—and then—put out the light. 
| If 


7 
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If the artificial repreſentation of everyſubjet. 
ſeems rather to require 4 balance of ſhade, 
in ſublime ſubjefts it is ſtill more? required. 
All writers on ſublime ſubjects deal in ſhadows; | 
and obſcurity®. The grandeur of Jehovah 
is commonly repreſented by the Hebrew writers 
behind a cloud. The imagination makes up 
deficiences by grander ideas, than it is poſſible 
for the pencil to produce. Many images owe 
much of their ſublimity to their indiſftinfneſs ; 
and frequently what we call ſublime is the 
effect of that heat and fermentation, which 
enſues in the imagination from it's ineffectual 
efforts to conceive ſome dark, obſcure idea 
beyond it's graſp. Bring the ſame within the 
compaſs of it's comprehenſion, and it may 
continue great; but it will ceaſe to be ſublime. 
This ſpeces of the ſublime is oftener found in 
the compoſition of the poet, than of the 
painter. In general, the poet has great ad- 
vantages over the painter, in the proceſs of 
ſublimication, if the term may be allowed. 
The buſineſs of the former is only to excite 
ideas; that of the latter, to repreſent them, 


| 


ce Burke on the ſublime, © | 
The 
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The advantage of excited, over repreſented 
ideas is very great, inaſmuch as they are in 
ſome degree the reader's own production, and 
are ſuſceptible of thoſe modifications, which 
make them peculiarly acceptable to the mind, 
in which they are raiſed. Whereas the others 
being confined within a diſtin, and" unal- 
terable outline,. admit of none of the modi- 
fications, which flatter the particular taſte of 
the ſpectator, but muſt make their way by 
their own intrinſic force. 2 


SECT, 


E ..have now treated of the incidental 
VV - beauty of foreſt- ſcenery as ariſing from 
the weather; we examine it next as ariſing 
from the ſeaſons. Each ſeaſon hath . 
1 to itſ el. 

The early ſpring is not very favourable to 


Es Sas % 


ing herſelf, and is in ar progreſs only to 
perfection. The bloom of many trees, gay 
and fantaſtic. in it's, colouring, and form, may 
be beautiful and curious in itſelf; but is ill- 
adapted to harmonize, and unite with other 
objects. And yet We ſometimes ſee tinto, 
which produce a pleaſing effect. The budding 
oak diſplays great variety. Among neighbour- 
ing oaks,” the bud of one is a tendet green; of 
another almoſt yellow; of a: third an: afier- 
brown, perhaps nearly inclining to red; yet 

| each 
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each of theſe, as it opens, will probably accord - 


harmoniouſly with the tint of it's neighbour. 
But all trees have not the accommodating 
qualities of the oak: the early ſhoots parti- 


cularly of ever-greens are ſeldom in harmony 


with the foliage of the parent- tree. 


As ſummer advances,. the foreſt 8 1 
more determined, and connected form. 
germs and leaves are all unfolded; the 
the foliage becomes harmonious ; the Mae 
alſo of the trees are prepared as beds for maſſes 


of light to reſt on; which the ſpray, and the 


bloom of early ſpring, unconnected, and un- 
formed, could not fully receive. 10 1 


a 4 * 
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So far we have gained by the eben of the 
year. But the great objection to ſummer 
ariſes from the uniformity of it's hue. The 
face of nature is covered with one unvaried 
mantle of green: for tho the nicer: eye may 
trace many ſhades in this general colour; yet, 
on the whole, it is both too vr * too 
uniform, oe Ro en onls tions 
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The reign: of th — From 
months. The leaves, within that period, 
begin tõ change their hue, and give way to 


autumn; which preſents an appearance much 
more pictureſque; and indeed the moſt replete 


with incidental beauty of any ſeaſon of -the year, 


This is ſo evident, that painters have choſen 
the autumn, with almoſt univerſal predilection, 


as the ſeaſon of landſcape. The leafy ſurface 


of the foreſt is at that time, ſo varied; and 
the maſſes of foliage are yet ſo full, that they 
allow the . artiſt great latitude in producing 
his 'tints, without injuring. the breadth of his 


lights. 
The A e Gale, 
Shade deepening over ſhade, the country round 
Imbrown 3 a varied umbrage, duſk, and dun; 
Of every hue, from wan, mM 


To footy dar — 


Vet d autem, in it's wane, is. not ſo 


pleaſing. It has too forlorn an aſpect. The 


leaves are withered ; and their tufts ſhrivelled, 
and . ſhapeleſs; This remark however. attects 
trees only at hand. The home-plantation 
ſuffers, where you walk ſo near the fading 

n 8 | tree, 
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tree, as to ſee nature in decay: but ata diſtance 
the withered effect is not eaſily diſcerned. 


In the wane of autumn however there are other 
defects. The aſh, and ſome other trees, have 


deſerted their ſtation in the foreſt: they 
have ſhed their leaves, and left a cheerleſs 
blank.—— Beſides, the. verdure of the foreſt 
is too much waſted) and the brown, and 


yellow tints, beautiful as they are, become too 


predominant : for the prevalence of theſe hues 
in autumn, fatigues the eye no leſs than the 
prevalence of green in ſummer. Only indeed 
the autumnal tints will ever be more varied. 
But the intermediate time is the ſeaſon of 
pictureſque beauty; when the greens, and the 
browns, and the yellows, are blended together 
by a variety of middle tints, which often create 
the moſt exquiſite harmony. _ 

Of all the hues of autumn, thoſe of the oak 
are commonly the moſt harmonious. As it's 
vernal tints are more varied, than thoſe of 
other trees; ſo are it's autumnal.” In an 
| oaken wood you ſee every variety of green, 
and every variety of brown; owing either to 
the different expoſure of the tree ; it's different 
foil; or it's different nature : but it is not my 
N to m_—_ into o cauſes, 

In 
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In the 3 grove you ſeek in vain to 


this variety, In the early autumn. indeed you 


ſee it, when the extremities only of the tree 


are juſt tinged with ochre 5 but as the year. 


advances, the eye is generally fatigued with one 
deep monotony of orange; tho among all the 


hues of autumn, it is in itſelf perhaps the th 
moſt beautiful. The painter imitates. it the 
moſt happily by a touch of terra de Sienna. 


But the eye is palled with beauty in profuben, 
and calls for contraſt; | 

The fame uniformity reigns, tho of ; 2 . 
ferent. hue, when aſh, or elm ran. No 
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know, produces harmony, oe that of * | 


oak. 


The hues however of the di Han: Keel via | 


moſt diſcordant, are often harmonized by the 
intervening trees on the fereground. We can 
bear the glow of the diſtant beech- wood, 


when it is contraſted at band by a. ſpreading 


dak, whoſe foliage hath yet ſcarce loſt it's 


ſurmmer-tint—or by an elm, or an aſh, , whoſe 


fading leaves have aſſumed a yellowiſh hue. ©- 
But after all, the autumnal foreſt is an 


inſtrument eaſily untuned. One froſty night, 


or . blaſt, may introduce - ſoms 


a '* filing , 
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ui diſcord ; tho on the other hand, it is 
true, 'by ſoftening ſome diſcordant tint, it may 


as eafily introduce a harmony, Which did not 


exiſt before. Here art comes to .the aid of 
nature. The pencil fixes the ſcene in the 


5 happy moment; and the fading tints of tt autumn 


become perennial. 
1 have known ſome planters anne in 


their improvements, to range their trees in 


ſuch a manner; as in the wane of the year, 
to receive all the beauty of autumnal colouring. 
The attempt is vain, © unleſs they could fo 
command the weather as to check, or produce 


at pleaſure, thoſe tints, which nature | hath 


ſubjected to ſo many accidents. A general 
direction is all that can be given. Oak is 
rarely in diſcord ; but beech and elm can as 
rarely be depended on. All muſt be left to 
chance; and after the utmoſt that art can do, 
the wild foreſt, with it's caſual diſcords, and 
monotonies, will preſent a thoufand 1 
which no {kill of man can rival. 

Thus the brauties of the waning year are 
fixed rather by the weather, than by the 
calendar. We often fee them vaniſh in octo- 
ber ; and we ſometimes fee a fine autumnal effect 
in the beginning of november: nay even later 

- We 
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we may ys" OY re the acting, 
year, and | 


. — catch the laft ſmile 
Of autumn beaming o'er the yellow woods. 


Eyen when the beauty of the landſcape is 


gone, the charms of autumn may remain. 
After the rage of ſummer i is abated; and before 
the rigours of winter are yet ſet in, there are 


often days of ſuch heavenly temperature, that 


every mind muſt feel their effect. Thompſon, 
to whom the beauties of nature were familiar, 
thus 1 a day of this kind: 


— The morning ſhines, 
Setene/ | in all it's dewy beauties bright, 
Unfolding fair the laſt autumnal day. 
O'er all the ſoul it's ſacred influence breaths, 
Inflames imagination, through the breaſt . 
Infuſes every tenderneſs, and far Va 
| e dim earth exalts the ſwelling thought. 


To the pictureſque beauties of autumn we may 
add, that the ſun-ſets, at that ſeaſon, are 
commonly richer, than when the days are of 
the ſame length in the ſpring; or ome at 
any other nn. 


But the. leafy foreſt is not ſolely the object 
of incidental beuuty. The 5 eye finds 
24 „ 
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t amuſement even in it's wintry-ſcenes; 
when it has thrown it's rich mantle aſide, 
and appears to the common ehe . and 
deformed. 
L The hazy ſun-ſhine of a froſty morping, 
| is accompanied with an indiſtinctneſs peculiar 
to itſelf, The common hazineſs of a ſum- 
mer-day ſpreads oyer the landſcape one general 
grey tint; and as we have had occaſion to 
remark in different circumſtances, is often 
the ſource of great beauty. But the effect 
we are here obſerving, is of a different kind. 
It is generally more partial more rich and 
mixing with ſtreaks of different coloured 
clouds, which often form behind it, produces 
a very pleaſing effect. 
Great beauty alſo ariſes from the different 
tints of the ſpray. The dark brown ſpray 
of the birch, for inſtance, has a good effect, 
among that of a lighter tinge: and when the 
foreſt is deep, all this little buſhineſs of ra- 
mification hath, in ſome degree, the effect of 
foliage. 
The boles of trees likewiſe, and all their 
| larger limbs, add a rich variety, and contraſt 
| to the foreſt; the ſmooth and the rough, 
| | the light * the dark, often beautifully op- 
| | poſing 
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* other. In winter, the em pre- 
dominates, as. the leaf in ſummer. It is 
amuſing in one ſeaſon to ſee the branches 
loſing, and diſcovering themſelves among 
the foliage; and it is amuſing alſo, in the 
other, to walk through the deſolate foreſt, 


and ſee the various. combinations of —.— 


the traverſing of the branches acroſs each 
other, in ſo many beautiful directions—and 
the pains, which nature takes in forming a 
wood, as well as a fingle tree®, She leaves 
no part uncloſed; but puſhing i in the branch, 
or the ſpray, as the opening allows, ſhe fills 
all vacant ſpace, by uniting the heads of the 


trees: while every ſtep we take, preſents 


us with ſome beautiful variety in her mode 
of forming the fretted roof, under which we 
In winter too the effect of ever-greens is 
often pleaſing. The holly, when it happens 
to be well combined, and mixed in juſt 
proportion, makes an. agreeable contraſt... The 
ivy hanging round the oak, if it be not too 


Nu. we have already e is a beau- 
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 tiful appendage to it's grandeur. I have ſeen 
ſome parts of the forell where the ſtem of 
almoſt every tree was covered with it. This 
indeed was not pictureſque ; but it gave the 
wood a very odd appearance, by exhibiting 
ſo total an inverſion of nature. In ſummer, 
the tops of the trees ate green, and their 
ſtems commonly bare. Here the tops were 
bare, while the ſtems were in full leaf. 
In a light hoar-froſt, before the ſun, and 
air begin to ſhake the powder from the trees, 
the wintry foreſt is often beautiful; and almoſt 
exhibits the effect of tufted foliage, —As 
' fingle objects alſo, trees, under this circum- 
ſtance, are curious. The black branches, 
whoſe under-fides are not covered with rime, 
often make a fingular contraſt with the 
whitened ſpray. Trees of minuter ramifi- 
cation and foliage, as the beech, the elm, and 
the fir, appear under this circumſtance, to 
moſt advantage. The aſh, the horſe- cheſnut, 
and other plants of coarſer form, have no 
great beauty. Trees alſo, thus covered 
with hoar- froſt, have ſometimes—if not a 
pictureſque—at leaſt an uncommon effect, 


when * appear againſt a lurid cloud; 
eſpecially 
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= alcho many appearances in winter are 
beautiful, and amuſing; and ſome of them 
even pictureſque; yet. the judicious painter 


will rarely introduce them in landſcape; ' 


becauſe he has choice of more beautiful effects, 
when nature RO dreſſed to more e 
tage. 

Pictureſque * ariſes from two Gators 
from the beauty, and combinaticn of the object 
repreſented ; and from the exatineſs of the 
repreſentation. Thus we are pleaſed with the 
picture of a noble landſcape, the compoſition 


of which is juſt, and the lights well-diſpoſed : 


and yet a ſort of pleaſure ariſes from ſeeing 
a bright table, a deal-board, or a raſher of 
bacon ' naturally repreſented®. But while the 
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Deceptions of this kind uſed frequently to be hung up in 
the exhibition room, in London, among the works of capital 
artiſts, where indeed they were unworthy of a place. 
Since this paſſage was written, I have met with the following 
excellent remark in one of Sir Joſhua Reynold's notes on Mr. 
Maſon's tranſlation of Freſnoy, p. 114——** Deception, 


which is ſo often recommended by writers on the theory of 


painting, inſtead of advancing the art, is in reality carrying 
1 ; 3 rt 
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former of theſe is the work of genius, the 
latter is a mere mechanical knack. The one 
therefore is admired by the man of taſte the 
other, except for a moment, only by the ig- 
norant, and uninformed. 
This is juſt the caſe before us. The 
painter, who chooſes a winter- ſubject, in ge- 
neral, gives up compoſition, and effect, to 
ſhew how naturally he can repreſent ſnow, 
or hoar-froſt. It is almoſt impoſſible to pro- 
duce a good effect with theſe appendages of 
winter: they muſt naturally create falſe, and. 
_ glaring lights; to which the painter generally 
makes his compoſition ſubſervient. 


Among the ſources of incidental beauty 
in a foreſt, may be mentioned, (what perhaps 
may appear odd) the felling of timber. If 
you wiſh to fell trees with ſome particular 
view to improvement, the intention is often 
fruſtrated. It muſt be done very artfully, or, 
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it back to it's infant ſtate, The firſt eſſays of painting were 
certainly nothing but mere imitations of individual objects; and 
aero gg RET AE the artiſt had RIOT: 


in 
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in general, your defign will be apparent, and 
diſguſting to the eye. The maſter of the 


ſcene himſelf, who is always on the ſpot, 
and examines it frequently from every ſtand, 
if he be a man of taſte,” will be the beſt 
improver,. and direct the * felling axe with 
moſt judgment. At the ſame time, we fre- 
quently ſee trees cut down careleſſly, for the 
purpoſe of utility, which have opened greater 
beauties, than any they poſſeſſed themſelves, 


when ſtanding; tho the preconceived loſs off 


them was greatly lamented: But this can only: . 
8 where trees abound.” 2! 


* e e ee e 
incidental beauties belonging to foreſt-ſcenery, 


with an appendage, which we frequently 


ſee in it - that of a timber-wain, an object 
of the moſt pictureſque kind, eſpecially when 
drawn by oxen. Here the tree when dead, 
adorns again the landſcape, which it adorned 
when living. A gilded chariot is an object, 
which art has induſtriouſly tricked out, and 
decorated. It is of a piece therefore with 
all ſuch artificial objects, as are the moſt 


unlike nature. Whereas the timber -wain is 
| at 
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© at leaſt a piece of ſimple art; and the rude-- 
neſs of it's form, and materials, is a property, 
which it has in common with the: works of 
nature. Oxen too are more pictureſque in 
themſelves than horſes. Much of the beauty 
however of this incident ariſes from it's 
being adapted to the ſcene. A wain of 
timber is much more beautiful in a foreſt, 
than it would be in the ſtreets of a town. 


Thus I have enumerated the moſt common 

ſources of permanent, and incidental beauty in 
foreſt-landſcape. I have. infiſted only on the 
moſt common ſources. An eye, inquiſitive in 
the ſcenes of nature, will inveſtigate many 
others. Having detained the reader perhaps 
too long in this examination, I ſhall endeavour 
to relieve him e r neem: ry 
on Ss 
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JERHAPS of all forcies of landſcape, thee 
is none, which ſo univerſally captivates 


enki, as ' foreſt-ſcenery : and our prepoſ-" 


ſeffion in favour of it appears in nothing more, 


than in this; that the inhabitants of bleak , | 


countries, totally deſtitute of wood, are gene- 
rally confidered, from the natural feelings of 
mankind, as the objects of pity. 

' Pliny has given us a view of this kind, 
which, he tells us, he took himſelf upon the 
ſpot. It repreſents a bleak ſea - coaſt in Zea- 
land, before that country was embanked ; 
the inhabitants of which he ſpeaks of as the 


moſt wretched of human beings. It is true, 


| there are other wants, beſides that of ſcenery, 
which enter into the idea of their wretched- 
neſs; but 1 dare affirm, that if Pliny had 


* the ſame people, with all hy wants 
| about 
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about them, in a country richly furniſhed wy 
wood, he would have ſpoken of them in dif- 
ferent language. Pliny's picture is in itſelf 
ſo good, and is likewiſe ſo excellent a contraſt 
to the ſcenes, which we have juſt examined, 
chat I think it worth inſerting, I ſhall rather 
give the general ſenſe of the paſſage, than an 
exact tranſlation of it. 

This coaſt, ſays he, lies ſo much lower 
than the ocean, that the tides daily overflow 
it. The inhabitants build their huts on little 
eminences, which they either find, or con- 
ſtrut on the ſhores ; and which ſerve to raiſe 

their dwellings juſt above the water-mark. 
Theſe dwellings, or rather cabins, when the 
tide riſes, often ſeem like floating boats: and 
when it retires, the inhabitants appear like 
ſtranded mariners; and their cottages like 

wrecks, Their harveſt is the ebbing of the 
ſea; during which they are every where ſeen 
running about in queſt of fiſh; and purſuing 
them in each little creek of the ſhore, -as the 
tide deſerts it. They have neither horſe, nor 
cow, nor domeſtic animal of any kind; and. 
as to game, they have not the leaſt appearance - 
of a buſh, to ſhelter it. The whole employ-. 
ment of this wretched people 3 is fiſhing. They. 
make 
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make their nets of ſea-weed ; and dry a kind 
ſlimy mud, for fuel. Rain-water is their only 
drink, which they preſerve in ditches, dug 


before their cabings®. 


Such is Pliny's Arg of this wake. and 


deſolate ' country. From the very feelings of 


nature, we ſhudder at it. Whereas the idea Z 


of the foreſt is pleaſing to every one. The 
caſe is, tho there may be as much real miſery 


amidſt beautiful ſcenery; yet beautiful ſcenery - 


covers it. Wretchedneſs is often felt under 
ſplendid apparel ; but it vey” not a us in 
__ WIG as it does 1 in rags. F 


That man was bialh « Preto 
appears from every page of his early hiſtory. 


Trace the firſt accounts of any people, and 
you will find them the inhabitants of woods; 


if woods were to be found in the countries in 
which they lived. Caves, thickets, and 
trunks of trees, were their retreats: and acorns 
their food; with ſuch beaſts, as they took in 
hunting ; which afforded them only a Mo 
rious 28 75 
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Hæc nemora indigenæ Fauni, nymphzque tenebant, 
A. Genſque virum truncis, et duro robore natk* : wt 
Queis neque mas, neque cultus erat; nec jungere tauros, 
Aut componere opes norant, ant 1 8 
Sod A wp aſper victu venatus alebat.. 


If indeed hy lived near a coaſt, like the 
Zealanders deſcribed by Pliny, | they obtained 


a livelihood by fiſhing. But with the ſavages 


of the coaſt we have nothing to do. Our 
attention is only engaged. by the ſavage of the 


woods. 


While man tone thus an inmate of 
the foreſt, it is poſſible he might have fagacity | 
to build himſelf a hut of boughs, which he 
might cover with clods; and yet it is more 
probable, that while he continued the mere 
child of nature, he was contented with the 
fimple ſhelter, which Virgil above ſuppoſes his 
common mother furniſhed; the imbowering 


. thicket, or the hollow trunk; as ſummer, or 


winter led him to prefer an open, or a cloſer 
cover. Strabo ſpeaks of certain Aſiatics, even 
ſo late in the hiſtory of mankind, as the times 
af Pompey * great, who nn, like 
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_ 8 bent in trunks — 
birds, 
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birds, in the tops of trees*®. And I think the 


| ſavages about Botany bay are not repreſented 


by our late diſcoverets in a 8 more im- 
proved condition. 


* 


Man in this ſolitary ſtate lat ſcarcity of 


food forbad any inlarged ideas of fociety) 


' waged but unequal war with his brother- 


lavages, the brutes. Moſt of them out-ſtripped 
him in ſpeed: many of them contended with 
him in ſtrength; and ſome nearly equalled 
him in fſagacity. |; _ 

The human ſavage thus fnding bimtelk hard 
put to it, even to defend his own, might 


look round for aſſiſtance. The dog, whoſe 
wg, manners + might ſolicit his a | 
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1 That there is | ſomething very harmonious between the 
human and canine nature, is the obſervation. of all naturaliſts, 
Every other domeſtic inimal is attached to his habitation : the 
dog alone to his maſter. Build a ſhed for horſes, or cows, in 


any place 3 and let them be well ſupplied with food ; and they 
are perfectly happy. They know their keeper indeed ; but 


they are nd way diſturbed, if his loſs be ſupplied by another, 
who feeds them as well, Let a family leave a houſe, and a 


new family occupy it, the cat complains of nothing; except" 


the buſtle of a remove. But the dog, carry bim where you 
e 
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tance, was xs probably one of his firſt aſſociates in | 
thoſe countries where dogs were to be found, 
This union made a powerful party iti the foreſt. 
The great objegt of it however was rather food, 
than conqueſt. The dog, and his maſter were 
both carnivorous animals ; and they ſoon be- 
gan to gratify their appetites at the expence 
af their fellow - brutes. The one conducting, 
and the other executing che plan, few creatures | 
could oppoſe them. 
But man, from the beginning, was an L 
ambitious animal. Having filled his belly, 
he aſpired after dominion. For this purpoſe 
it was neceffary for him to procure a better 
ally, than that he had choſen. He had yet 
but little connection with his fellow. To 
join, now and then, in. a e was 
all the intercourſe he knew. It was little 
more than ſuch a league as is found among 
wolves, jackalls, and other animals, that 
hunt in packs. Ideas of ſociety however by 
N took 1280 The 8 6 ** ſocial 
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long time, no | ls if he be deprived of his beloved 
_ - maſter, He forms” new attachments in time: but he never 
Forgets an old friendſhip. The friendſhip of & dog Homer has 
thought of conſequence to introduce into an epic = 


compact 
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compact peel. Man now threw off the 
brute, and thought ix good to leave his ſcat- 
tered tenements, and to aſſemble in hords. 
The rudiments of law were trgged; and ſome 
rude Meteh of ſubordination. In earneſt he 
began now to ſhew his dominion. By ſel- 
towſhip he lad ineteaſed his ſtrength. The 
horſe; the bullock; and other animals were 
reelaimed from the foreſt; ſome for ſocial | 

_ effiftancey' and others for a leſs precarious 
ſupply: of food ; while the ſhaggy tenants of 

the foreſt, which were - hoſtile to his plans, 
began every where to give way; prowling 
only by night; and ſkulking by day in ſuch 
deep receſſes, as might beſt ſecure them from 
the ferne TINS, which had taken 
place. ky 

But ſtill his native foreſt was man's delight. 

Here, in ſome opening ſurrounded with woods, 

˖ the hord firſt ſettled. Here the firſt attempts 

' of architecture were made: the krail was laid 

1 out by rale, and line; and the firſt draughts 

CE of regular defence were imagined. Czar, 

4 with all his boaſted conqueſts, found the 

7 Gauls, the Britons, and the Germans ſcarce 

as emerging from this ſtate of barbariſm. His 

commentaries every where ſhew them to have 
a „ been 
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been foreſt people ; retreating before him into 
their faſtneſſes, and impeding his march by 

felling timber in his way. The Britons, he 
expreſſly tells us“, gave the name of a. town 
to a part-of a foreſt, which they had fortified 
with a rampart, and a ditch, 

But Cæſar ſaw the Britiſh town only in 
time of war. Strabo gives us a picture of 
one in time of peace. Foreſts, ſays he, 
were the only towns in uſe among them, 
which were formed by cutting down. a large 
circle of wood; and erecting huts, within it, 
and ſheds for cattle.” — The fame author, 
afterwards deſcribing a town of this kind, 
ſhews more exactly the mode of fortifying 
it. It was the practice, he tells us, to intermix, | 
and weave together, the branches of thorny . 
trees, and ſtrengthen them with ſtakes. . - 

As the arts of civilization increaſed, man 
began to feel, that the foreſt could not afford 
him all the conveniences he wiſhed. | Wants 
multiplied upon him; which he could not 
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. Oppidum Britanni vocant, quum a als . 
; atque foſſa municrunt. De Bell. Gal. Lib. v. 


+ Lib, oil. p. 292, edit, Caſaub. 
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indulge amidſt it's receſſes. He choſe fertile 
ſituations for tillage the neighbourhood of 


rivers for mills, and manufactures—and de- 
ſcended to the ſea-coaſt for corpmerce, ' which 


he extended to the moſt diſtant parts, 


Thus genial intercourſe, and mutual aid 
Cheered what were elſe an univerſal ſhade; 
And ſoftened human rock-work into men. 


When man became thus refined, we leave 
him. When he relinquiſhed the foreſt, we 


haunts, and habits are no longer the object 
of conjecture. They become the ſubje of re- 
corded hiſtory, To the ſage hiſtorian therefore 
we now conſign him ; and return to the foreſt, 


which at this day in moſt parts of the world, 
where any foreſts remain, is left in poſſeſſion 


of the brute creation. 


Under the burning ſuns of Lybia, in the 
foreſts of Zara, and Bildulgerid, the. lordly 
lion reigns. He. harbours too in the - woods 
of India; but there he is an ignoble brute, 
en with the lion of Africa. The 

8 1 African 


have no farther connection with him. His 


Um) 
African lion is a beaſt of unrivalled - proweſs, 
Nothing appalls him. From his dark re- 
ceſſes in the foreſt, he ſometimes eyes the 
numerous caravan, conſiſting of men, | horſes, 
and camels, marching {lowly along the 
burning fands of Barca, He laſhes his tail; 
collects his ſtrength and bounding forward, 
tho ſingle, attacks the whole. He is received 
by a brigade of pointed ſpears; and ſoon 
overpowered: but in the bravery of his * 
he dies without a wiſh, to retreat. 


{a i Ms 
the tyger roams. Of this animal there are 
various kinds ; the largeſt and fierceſt is called 


the royal-tyger. Of all the ſavages of the 


foreſt, he is the moſt active, the moſt in- 
Basa, nd 4 the maſt cruel. N 2 | 


The foreſts of India are inhabited alſo by 
the gentle and inoffenſive elephant. This 
animal commonly marches in ſocial bands. 
The traveller hears them at a diſtance, a8 
they traverſe the foreſt ; marking their Trout, 
OY 0 ns 


| intervening 


as travellers. report, the inceffant tricking of 
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intervening woods. He liſtens without diſ- 
may; and even waits to be à ſpectator of 
the OY ee 8 it moves g | 
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Africa, and India; and, what is fingular, 
where he chooſes to take poſſeſſion, he may 


be called the lo of the foreſt. The lion 
himſelf gives way; not being able to bear, 


that miſchievous brute; whole agility prevents 
correction. But the human figure is of all 


others, the object of his higheſt deriſion. If 


ſuch a phenomenon appear in his domains, 
the whole ſociety are called together by a 


whoop. From curioſity they proceed to in- 


ſolence; chattering, grinning, and throwing 
drown fruit, cones, withered ſticks, or any 


thing their ſituation furniſhes. Fire-arms can 


ſcarce repreſs them. In ſome foreſts where 
the ape, the baboon, and other larger ſpecies 


of this | diſguſting. tribe inhabit, the traveller 
muſt be well guarded to paſs in fourſty, | 
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In ſouth-America, in the wide foreſts of 
Brazil, and Paraguay, along the banks of 
the Amazon, the cougar, a ſpecies of tyger, 
is the moſt formidable animal. Poſſeſſed of 
amphibious nature, he plunges into the river, 
and carries his devaſtations beyond that mighty 
ſtream. Buffon relates, that he has been 
known to croſs the ſea, 'in large companies, 
between the continent, and the iſland of 


Cayenne; and, in the infancy of that e 
to have kept it in conſtant alarms, 


In north-America the mooſe-deer ſeems 
intitled to the appellation of lord of the foreſt ; 
an animal repreſented by many travellers, as 
high as an' elephant, and of a nature as gentle. 
With ſtately tread he traverſes the vaſt woods 

f fir; and crops the cones, and pine- tops 
Jeyond the reach of any other animal. When 
the foreſt is covered with, ſnow, and cruſted 
over with froſt, the wild American marks 
him for certain deſtruction. His feet fink 
deep in the faithleſs ſurface; and his flight 


is impeded ; while his purſuers, mounted on 
Hs $4 — 
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ſmow-ſhoes, attack and retreat at pleaſure; 

aſſailing him with ſhot, or arrows, on every 
ſide: and when he falls, half a townſhip is 
employed to drag him to their habitations; 

where the noble carcaſe is received in triumph, 
and at once ſuſpends the effects of famine. If 
food be plentiful, he is hunted for his ſkin. 
But tho his nature is gentle, like many other 
animals, he will turn upon his purſuer, if he 
be wounded. He fights with his fore · feet; 


We have a ſtory well authenticated of a hunter, 725 


on whom a wounded mooſe- deer turned. He 


was found in the woods pounded into a jelly: his 


yery bones were broken in pieces; and the 
deer, having exhauſted his fury, was . 
998 dead befide him. 


The woods of en nouriſh the wild 
boar, a beaſt by no means among the moſt 
ignoble of the foreſt. His- form, the ſhape 
of his head, his ſhort erect ears, his tuſks, 
his. thick muſcular ſhoulders, adorned with 
briſtles, and the lightneſs of his hind quarters, 
ſo contrary to the domeſtic-hog, which is a 
round lump, are all highly pictureſque. Such 
alſo are his colour, a griſly brown; and his 
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coat, covered in many parts, as well as 
bis ſhoulders, with long, ſweeping briſtles. 
Nor are his gait, attitude, ahd motion, 
at all inferior to his form. his beaſt, 
during the three firſt years of his life, 
herds. with the litter, among which- he was 
produced. He is then called by foreſters a 
leaf of company. In his fourth year he aſſumes 
the title of a id boar—ranges the foreſt alone 
becomes royal game—and at this day fur- 
niſhes the chief amuſement of half the R 
of the empire. 


From the foreſts of the Pyrennees, when 
winter rages, the famiſhed wolves ruſh down 
in troops. All the country is in arms; and 
the utmoſt vigilance and force, of men and 
dogs, can ſcaree repreſs ſuch a torrent of 
invaſion. 


In the gloomy foreſts of Lapland, where 
the pine is covered with black'moſs, the hardy 
rein-deer browzes. If he deſcend into the 
plain, his food differs only in hue. With 
"theſe two kinds of moſs, the black, and the 
white e difco« 

oF loured ; | 


e 
loured ; and when the diminutive native of the 
country ſees the waſtes around him, abound 


with this ſemi-vegetable, he bleſſes his ſtars, 


and calls it luxury. His' rein- deer, fupported 


by this cheerleſs paſturage, | ſupplies him with 
every thing that nature wants: It gives him 


food—it gives him milk—it gives him cloath- 
ing—and carries him wrapped in fur, and 
ſeated in his fledge, with RY velocity 
from one det to another, 


Thus moſt of the 83 of the cath became 


the poſſeſſion of the brute creation. In the f 


foreſts of Sumatra, we are told, that wild- 
beaſts at this very day, depopulate whole 
villagess. In other ſavage countries, man and 
beaſt are ſtill Joint-tenants z yet in general, 
even the barbarian is taught by example to 
leave the foreſt for a more convenient abode. 
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UT tho man had deſerted the foreſt as 


habited by beaſts ; 'it ſoon appeared, that he 


a dwelling, and had left it to be in- 


had no intention of giving up his right of 


dominion over it. In a courſe of ages, as 
population increaſed, he began to find it in 
his way. In one part, it occupied grounds 


fit for his plough ; in another, for the paſturage 


of his domeſtic cattle; and in ſome parts, it 
afforded ſhelter for his enemies. He ſoon 
ſhewed the beaſts, they were only tenants at 
will. He began amain to lay about him with 
his. axe. The foreſt groaned ; and , receded 
from it's ancient - bounds. It is amazing, 
what  rayages he made in his original habi- 
tation, through every quarter of the globe. 


The fable was realized: man begged of the 


foreſt a handle to his hatchet; and when he 
45 had 


ea 
had obtained the boon, be uſed it in . 


the whole. 


1 
<> 


In very early days this devaſtation began. 
When Joſhua divided the land of promiſe 


among the Iſraelites, the, children gf Joſeph | 


made complaint, that their lot was inſufficient 
for their numbers: Get thee up to the 
wood-country, ſaid Joſhua, and cut down 
for thyſelf there, in the land of the Perizzites: 


the mountain ſhall be thine; for it is a wood; 


and thou ſhalt cut it down; and the out- gangs 
of it ſhall be thin.“ ?“ 

The mighty foreſt of Lebanon, which 
once found employment for eighty thouſand 
hewers- F, is now dwindled to a dozen trees, 
The woods, which covered the iſland of 
Delos, had intirely diſappeared even in the 


time of Herodotus. In all the new peopled 
parts of America, it was the ſole employment 


of each colony to cut down wood; and it is 
aftoniſhing ' what devaſtation the woods of 
theſe countries have ſuffered during theſe two 
laſt centuries.” In the Weſt-Indies the, fame 
havoc was made. In Barbadoes, whith' was 
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and corded with 'Webl, Mars d fingfe tree 


can be found. All the other Weſt-India 


iſlands, are, more or leſs, in the ſume con- 


dition. To prepare the ground for ſugar- 
canes, the axe has continued to rage in 


them, ever ſixce the af thals diſ- 


COVErF? 
In the Eaft-Indics,. we ou: the Ge. farnce 
of deſolation. Wherever ſettlements have been 


made, the woods have been. cut down; and 
indeed often unneceſſarily. | In the iſland of 


Sumatra, Mr. Marſden tells us“, the inhahi- 


tants have no ſettled land for their tillage; 
but cut down, every year, a part of the ancient 


foreſts of the country; and meliorate the ſoil 
by the aſhes of the trees, which they burn 
upon it. I could never, ſays he, - behold 
this devaſtation without a ſtrong ſentiment of 
regret, Perhaps the prejudices of a elaflical 
education taught me to reſpe& thoſe aged. trees, 
as the habitations of an order of ſylvan deities, 
who were now deprived of exiſtence. , But 
without having recourſe to ſuperſtition, it is 


9 difficult to account for ſuch feelings, at the 
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Gght of a nazi wood, old as the foil i 


' ood on; and beautiful, beyond what the 
| pencil can deſcribe, annihilated oe the mete | 


temporary uſe of the ſpace it occupied* 


In pet the devaſtation of timber has been 
owing, in ſome countries, to other cauſes, 
Among theſe, it is well known, what pro- 
digious quantities of drift-timber are, every 
year,' wrecked on the ſea-coaſt of Greenland, 
Iceland, Siberia, Kamſkatka, and other north- 


ern regions, brought down, as is ſuppoſed, by 


the great rivers-of Tartary, and America; and 
thrown by the ſetting of the currents on thoſe 


ſhores. In a voyage related by Purchas, we 


are told, that the Obi, and the Jeniſca fre- 
quently, when the froſts break, and the ſnows 
diſſolve, overflow their banks, and carry down 
with them vaſt mountains of ice, which rol- 
ling along, through the foreſts, .cruſh down 


all the trees they meet with; and will ſome- 


times drive whole woods before them to the 
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On the. coaſts of Spain, and Portugal alſo, 
drift · timber is frequently found. At the ſiege 
of Gibraltar, on the night of the 26th. of 


december 1779 (ſays captain Drinkwater, in 85 


his hiftory of that ſiege) ©, we had a moſt 
violent rain, with dreadful thunder, and 
lightening. The ſucceeding morning a vaſt 
quantity of wood was floating under our walls. 
The rain had waſhed it from the banks of the 
Palmone, and Guadaranque; and it was wafted 
by the wind over to our ſide of the hay. Fuel 
had long been a ſcarce article : this ſupply was 
therefore conſidered as a miraculous inſtance 
of providence in our favour.” In the Eaſt- 
Indies we have likewiſe accounts of the 
devaſtation of timber from the ſame cauſe, — 
This cauſe however operates only on the banks 
of large rivers, or near the coaſts of the ſea®. 

But tho in all countries woods have been 
diſmantled, yet this devaſtation of timber hath 
raged with the. greateſt ardour in Europe. 
Frar rance is almoſt * e of wood. 
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All timber of ſuch a fize belonged to che 


king. The conſequence was, nobody would 


ſuffer trees to attain that ſize. In the internal 
parts of Spain, and Germany, ſome woody 
tracts ſtill remain; but the grandeut of thoſe 
ancient foreſts, which Hannibal, and Czfar 


' traverſed, is no where to be found. Where 


ſhall we now hear of a foreſt, that took a 
period of ſixty days to paſs. through it“? But 


if ſome woody ſcenery is ſtill found in the 


internal parts of theſe countries, yet along the 
coaſts, from the Baltic to the Rhine, and from 
the Rhine to the We of Gibraltar, all is 
laid waſte, 

In Italy too the fame "TEM has been made. 
In Calabria indeed are ſtill ſome tracts of 
wood ; but, I believe, in few other parts 
Thoſe vaſt pine-foreſts, which had rooted 
themſelves, from the beginning of time, on 


the ridges of the Appennines, are now in moſt 
parts of that chain of mountains, recorded only 
by a few ſcattered clumps. 


Even the bleak clime of Iceland is ſuppoſed 
to have been once covered with large foreſts ; 
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tho it is nom almoſt totally bare of wood. It 
is probable however 'that other cauſes, beſides 
that of making room for tillage, of which 


there is but little in that iſland, have contri- 
buted to this event“. = | 


From theſe varied ſcenes of devaſtation, the 
Turkiſh: dominions, I believe, are the moſt 
exempted. The Turks venerate trees; and 
cheriſh them in all places, whete the foil is not 


abſolutely required. They may almoſt be ſaid 


to live under them; for they are continually 
reclining beneath their ſhade. In Turkey it 


is common to ſee inferior buildings raiſed 


around the bole of a large plantain; which 


riſing through the roof, covers the whole with 
it's expanded boughs. We may ſuppoſe there- 
fore, what we ſometimes hear, is true, that 
ſome of the moſt pictureſque ſcenery in the 
world may be found among the iſlands of the 
Egean ; and along the ſhores of the Darda- 
nells; many of which, are beautifully covered 
with wood. Theſe woods account pro- 
eg for an appearance, which is ſingular to 
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a ſtranger navigatiog thoſe narrow ſeas. As - 
the corn-veſſels fail through them, in their 


way to Conſtantinople, innumerable flights of 


pigeons, which find ſhelter in theſe woody 
receſſes, hover round the boats, demanding a 


ſort of toll from each, which the Turks never 


fail to pay them. Theſe domeſtic birds acquire 
the ſagacity to diſtinguiſh the corn-boat from 
every other ſpecies of navigation ; and ſettling 
upon it's deck, they eat their dole at perfect 


| eaſe. As the veſſel approaches Conſtantinople, | 


the tame pigeons of that capital, and all it's 
ſuburbs, ſcruple not, if they chooſe it, to take 
the fame liberty. Doves of every kind are ſa- 
cred i in Turkey, 
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RITAIN, like other countries, abounded : 


once in wood. When Caflibalan, . 


ractacus, and Baadicia, defended their country's 
rights, the country itſelf was a fortreſs. An 
extenſive plain was then as UNCOMMON, as a 
foreſt is now. F itz-Stephen, a monk of 
Canterbury, - in the time of Henry II, tells 
us, that a large foreſt lay round London; 
in which were woody groves; in the covers 
whereof lurked bucks and 'does, wild boars, 
and bulls.” To ſhelter beaſts of the latter 
kind we know a foreſt muſt be of ſome 
magnificence. Theſe woods, contiguous even 
to the capital, continued cloſe and thick 
many ages afterwards, Even ſo late as Henry 
VII's time we are informed by Polidore Virgil, 
that, * Tertia propemodum Apglie pars pecori, 


ut cervis, damis, pots (nam. et it quogue 
U 3 in 
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in ea parte ſunt, que ad ſepten trionem eſt) 
cuniculiſve nutriendis relicta eſt inculta: quippe 
paſſim ſunt ejuſmodi ferarum vivaria, ſeu ro- 
, boraria, que lignis roboreis ſunt clauſa: unde 
multa vegutio, qua ſe nobiles cum prinus 
exercent.” 

In this paſſage the foreſt ſeems to be diſ- 
* tinguiſhed from the park; which latter was 
fenced, in thoſe days, with oak pales, as it 
is now. 
As Britain became more cultivated; © it 8 
woods of courſe receded. They gave way, 
as in other places, to the plough, to paſ- 
turage, to ſhip- building, to architecture; and 
all other objects of human induſtry, in which 
timber is the principal material; obtaining 
for that reaſon, among the Romans, the 
Pointed appellation of materies, 


That our woods were often cut down, 
merely for the ſake of tillage, and paſturage, 
without any reſpect to the uſes of timber, 
ſeems to be evident from the great quantities 
of ſubterraneous trees, dug up in various 
parts of England. They are chiefly found 
in marſhy grounds; which abounded indeed 

* — _ every 


. 

every where, before the arts of draining were 
in uſe. Nothing was n in ſuch places, 
to produce the future phenomenon of ſub- 
terraneous timber; but to carry the trees 
upon the ſurface of the bog; which might 
eaſily be done in dry ſummers. Their own 
weight, the ouzing of the ſprings, and the 
ſwelling of the moſſy ground would ſoon 
fink them; as they were generally ſtripped 
of their branches, which were probably burnt. 
Dr. Plot, who had examined ſubterraneous 
timber with great exactneſs, gives good rea- 
ſons for ſuppoſing, it might. have been bu- 
ried in this way merely to make way for 
the plough; and imagines that the Engliſh 
might begin to clear their wood-lands for tillage 
as early as the times of Alfred the great®*. 
Others account - for the phenomenon of ſub- 
terraneous timber from the havoc made in 
woods by the violence of ſtorms. In marſhy 
grounds eſpecially, where trees take but 
feeble hold, they would be moſt liable to this 
deſtruction.— Both this hypotheſis, and Dr. 
Plot' 5, may be equally true. 


* See Plot's ug. of Oxfordſhire, chap. 6. cd. 56. 
Bd, But 
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But notwithſtanding this general extermi- 


nation of timber for the purpoſes of human 


induſtry, ſtill many foreſts were left, in the 
time of our anceſtors, in every part of the 
iſland, under the denomination of royal chaces ; 
which our ancient kings preſerved ſacred for 
their amuſement. Foreſts indeed have ever 
been in uſe, in all parts, and ages of the 
world, as the appendages of royalty. We 
read of them thus appropriated, even in the 
times of facred ſtory, When Nehemiah was 
in captivity, in the court of Artaxerxes; and 
had obtained leave of that prince to rebuild- 
Jeruſalem, Artaxerxes granted him, we read, 
among other favours, a letter to Aſaph the 


keeper of the king's foreſt, to ſupply him with 
timber“. 


In England, the a * of 
moſt of our foreſts, ſeems to have been at 
leaſt as early, as the times of the heptarchy. 
Every petty prince had then his royal de- 
meiſns, Afterwards when one ſovereign ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, he 
found himſelf the proprietor of a number of 


„see Nehemiah, ii. B. 
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theſe foreſts ſcattered over the different parts 
of it. | 

In Scotland alſo ſeveral foreſts - exiſted : 
but whether they were in general the ſoverign's 
property; or indeed any of them under the 
juriſdiction of foreſt-law, might be matter of 
inquiry. Some of them undoubtedly belonged 
to. private perſons but on the whole, the 
foreſts of England were both more numerous 


in proportion, and more appropriated to the 


crown, than the foreſts of Scotland. How: - © 


many of theſe diſtricts exiſted between the 
foreſt of Englewood in Cumberland, and 
New-foreſt in Hampſhire, may eaſily be 
ſuppoſed ; when we are affured, that in the 
laſt named county alone there were an- 
ciently at leaſt a dozen; tho we can ſcarce 
at this time trace above half that number. 

At preſent indeed even the veſtiges of moſt 
of our Engliſh foreſts are obliterated. Of a 
+ few of them we find the ſite marked in old 
maps; but as to their ſylvan honours, ſcarce 
any of them hath the leaſt remains to boaſt. 
Some of the woods were deſtroyed in licen- 
tious times: and many have been ſuffered, 
through mere negligence, to waſte away—the 
pillage of a diſhoneſt neighbourhood. 

| El The 


. 
The pictureſque eye, in the mean-time, 


is greatly hurt with the deſtruction of all 


theſe ſylvan ſcenes. Not that it delights in 
a continued foreſt ; nor wiſhes to have a whole 
country covered with wood. It delights in 
the intermixture of wood, and plain ; in which 
beauty conſiſts. It is not it's buſineſs to 
conſider matters of utility. It has nothing 
to do with the affairs of the plough, and the 
| ſpade; but merely examines the face of nature 
as a beautiful object. At the ſame time, it 
is more than probable, that- if at leaſt ſome 
of our ancient foreſts, in different parts of. 
the kingdom, had been preſerved, the ends 
of public utility might have been anſwered, 
as well as thoſe of pictureſque beauty. This 
was at leaſt the opinion of our enemies. We 
are informed, that in the intended. invaſion 
of 1588, the Spaniards, among other miſchief, 
that was meditated, had orders to cut down 
all the foreſts of England, which they could 
meet with ; particularly the foreſt of Dean in 
Gleceſterſhire. John of Ghent indeed acted 
this part in Scotland; when, to revenge an 
inroad, he ſet twenty-four thouſand axes at 
work-in the foreſt of Caledonia. | | 
Out 
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Out of reſpect however to the noble ſcenes, 
which the foreſts of Britain once preſented, I 
ſhall endeavour to preſerve the remembrance of. 
as many of them, as I can. I ſhall carry my 
reader firſt into the northern parts of Scotland ; 
and ſhall from thence proceed regularly through 
all the foreſts, of which we have any know- 
ledge, to the ſouthern parts of England. 


* 
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HE character of the Scotch · fſoreſt is very 
different from that of the Engliſh one. 

It commonly extends over a mountainous 
country, abounding with vallies, rocks, pre- 
cipices, torrents, cataracts, lakes, and all the 
accompaniments of the wildeſt, and grandeſt 
ſpecies of landſcape. It is chiefly compoſed 
of pines, which give it a melancholy, gloomy 
aſpect. In ſome. parts this gloomy tinge is 
varied by birch; and in other parts inlivened 


by the cheerful green, and brilliant berries - 
of the mountain-aſh, The pine-foreſts often - . 


climb precipices of very towering height; 
diminiſhing to the. gazing eye, when ſtationed 


appear melting into air. 
The woods, that rear themſelves over the 


* of the . and Appennines, often form 


appearances 


at the. bottom, till the loftieſt piney almoſt 
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appearance of this kind, but of a more cheer: 
| caſt. The following deſcription is a 
beautiful contraſt to the gloomy; aſpect of a 
. Scotch-foreſt ; tho I fancy the poet has drawn 
a more woody ſpecies of ſcenery, than is at 
this time commonly to be found in Italy. 
Far to the right, where Appennine aſcends, 
Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends. 
Woods over woods, in gay, theatric pride, 
Well maſſed, yet varied, deck the mountain's fide, *' 
While towering oft, amidſt the tufted green, 
Some venerable ruin marks the ſcene. 


The animals which inhabit the Scotch- 
foreſt, are the roe-buck, the eagle, and the 
falcon. Heretofore it was frequented by the 
cock of the wood, a noble bird, dreſſed in 
ſplendid plumage, of nearly the ſize of 4 
turkey. He was often ſeen, amidſt the dark 
foliage of the pine, rearing his gloſſy creſt, 
and crowing at. intervals: but he is now 
ſeldom found. The ſtag alſo ſometimes 
ſhelters himſelf among the thickets of the 
foreſt : but it is the heat only of a meridian 
ſun, that drives him thither. The ſtorm he 
values not; but continues browzing in de- 
france of it, on the fide of the bleakeſt 

mountain, 
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mountain, on wich it happens to overtake 
him. 

The Engliſh fores, (except in the noethiin 
counties, which border on Scotland) exhibits 


a very different ſpecies of landſcape. It is 
commonly compoſed of woodland views, in- 


terſperſed, as we have deſcribed them“, with 


extenſive heaths, and lawns. It's trees are 


oak, and beech; whoſe lively green correſ- 
ponds betrer than the gloomy 'pine, with the 
nature of the ſcene, which ſeldom aſſumes 
the dignity of a mountain one ; but generally 
exhibits a cheerful landſcape, It aſpires indeed 
to grandeur; but it's grandeur does not depend, 
like that of the Scottiſh foreſt, on the ſublimity 


of the objects; but on the vaſtneſs of the 4 4 


the extent of it's woods, and wideneſs of it's 
plains, In it's inhabitants alſo the Engliſh 
foreſt differs from the Scotch. - Inſtead of the 
ſtag, and the roe-buck, it is frequented by 
cattle, and fallow-deer: and exchanges the 
ſcreams of the eagle and' the falcon, for the 


crowing of pheaſants, and the melody of 


nightingales. The Scotch-foreſt, no doubt, 


® gee p. 210, 
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is the ſublimer ſcene ; and ſpeaks to the ima- 
gination in a loftier language, than the Engliſh 

' foreſt can reach. This latter indeed often 
rouſes the imagination, but ſeldom in ſo great 


, a degree; being generally content with cap- 


tivating the eye. 

The ſcenery too of the Scotch-foreſt is better 
calculated to laſt through ages, than that of 
the Engliſh. The woods of both are almoſt ' 
deſtroyed : but while the Engliſh-foreſt hath 
loſt all it's beauty with it's oaks, and becomes 
only a deſolate waſte; the rocks and the 
mountains, the lakes, and the torrents of the 
Scotch-foreſt, make it ll an * 
ſcene. 


In Sutherland, which is the moſt northern 
county in Scotland, are found the foreſts of 


Derry- more, and Derry-monach. 


In Roſsſhire, in the diſtrict of Aſſynt, lies 

the foreſt of Coygach: and along the confines 
of Loch- mari, which is one of the moſt ex- 
tenſive lakes in Scotland, runs another foreſt, 
which bears the name of the lake. 


In 
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10 the county of Murray are the foreſts of 
Abernethy, and Rothimurcha; winding along 


the banks of the Spey. They both belong 


to the family of the Grants; and make a part 


of the extenſive ' demeiſms of taftle-Graat ; 
which ſtands in their FONT LIE - s 


In the ſhire o A are "ths remains of 
ſeveral foreſts—thoſe of Loch-loyn, Glenmo- 


riſton, Strath-glaſs, Loch-gartie, Loch- artrig, | 


and Kinloch-leven. 


In the county of Bamff lies the foreſt of 
Glenmore, which belongs to. the duke of 
Gordon ; whoſe caſtle riſes among the woods | 
on the confines of 3 


On the banks 4 the Dee, in the ſoutheru 
part of the county of Aberdeen, lies the foreſt 


of Glentaner, which belongs to Lord Aboyne ; 
and more to the welt, the foreſts of W 
and Invercald. | 
' 2ST T6 -- X 


The 
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The former is a very romantic ſcene ; eſpeci- 
ally in the eaſtern parts. Here we find in 
great perfection every ſpecies of the wildeſt, 
and moſt awful country. The beetling rock 
aſſumes no where a more tremendous form: 
nor the pine, burſting from it's fiſſures, "a 
more majeſtic ſtation: nor does the river, 
in any place, throw itſelf into more furious 
contortions. This wild, and extenſive foreſt 
is much frequented by game of every kind ; 
which uſed formerly, -in the ſummer ſeaſon, to 
draw together a great reſort of nobility and 
gentry, from all parts of Scotland. Their 
meeting had the appearance of a military 
expedition. They wore a uniform; and in- 
camped together in temporary huts. Their 
days were ſpent in the chace; and their 
evenings in jollity. Such meetings were com- 
mon in Scotland, and of great antiquity. A 
hunting-party of this kind gave occaſion. to 
the celebrated ballad of Chevy- chace. 

The foreſt of Invercald is likewiſe -a very 
romantic ſcene; The pines, which at this 
day, grow in ſome parts of it, are thought 
to be ſuperior to any in Europe, both in 
ſize, and quality. Many of them attain the 
height of cighty, or ninety feet, and meaſure 

four 
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four feet and a half in diameter. They are 
ſold, : even in that country, for” five, or fix 


guineas a tree. The timber, which they 


yield, is reſinous, heavy, and of a dark-red 
colour. Conſiderable quantities of it ate till 
carried into the lower parts of Scotland, in 
floats down the Dee, when that river hap- 
pens to be ſwoln with rains. The foreſts 
of Braemar, and Invercald are ſuppoſed to 


be the remains of the ancient | Caledonian | 


wood. 


In the county of "Athol is the foreſt of 
Loch- rannoc; and in that of Argyl, the 
foreſt of Loch- tulla, where Mr. Pennant 
tells us, he ſaw” the laſt” pines, which he 


ſuppoſed to be of ſpontaneous growth in 
n 15 


In the county of Stirling lies tlie belt 
of that name; or Torwood, as it is often 
called: Here the country, tho ſtill” abrupt, | 
and rough, begins to aſſume a milder form. 
Here too the oak begins to mix it's chearful 
verdure wich the darle green tint of the 
X 2 pine. 


* 


of two foreſts; Rothbury in the middle of 
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pine. As we approach nearer the Engliſh 


border, it is probable the oak became ſtill 


more frequent; and occu pied / large tracts 
in thoſe vaſt woods, which on better evidence 
than that of ballad-hiſtory, we believe ex- 
iſted formerly in the wilds of Tiviot, and 
Cheviot. . | | | 


As we enter England; 4 Aa nag 
of Northumberland affords the remains only 


it; and Lowes on the weſtern fide, a little 
to the north of the Roman wall. ©ITY | 


In Cumberland we find five, Nicol, Knare- 
dale; Weſtwood ; Inglewood ; and Copeland; 
all now deſolate, and naked ſcenes; except 


- where ſome of the lands have been culti- 


vated. 


The wild county of Weſtmorland: conſiſted 
formerly of little beſides foreſts; with the 

© appendages of lakes and mountains. Six are 
ſtill traced in it. On the north, lies the 
„ 5 | | foreſt 
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foreſt of Milburn; in which riſes one of the 
loftieſt mountains in England, that of Croſs- 


fell, On the weſt, lie the foreſts of Whin- 
field, Martindale, and Thornthwait. Mar- 


tindale is bounded by the beautiful lake of 
Ullſ-water ; and Thornthwait | by that of 


Broad- water. On the eaſtern ſide of this 
rough county lie the foreſts of Stainmore, 
and Mellerſtang. Stainmore is a wild ſcene, 
noted only for being one of the great : weſtern 
paſſes into Scotland. At the notthern extremity 
of it is preſented a grand piece of diſtant 
mountain ſcenery.— On the borders of Mel- 


lerſtang ſtand the ruins of Pendragon-caſtle; 


the walls of which are full four yards in 
thickneſs. Pendragon - caſtle gives Weſtmor- 
land perhaps a better title to that celebrated 
hero, Uter Pendragon, than any the Welſh 
can boaſt. It ſtands upon the river Eden; 
and the tradition of the country is, that the 
noble founder propoſed to draw that great 
ſtream around it, like a trench. His enter- 
prize miſcarrying gave riſe to the following 
adage, applied to the attcwpting of an im- 
poſhbility ; | ; 


Let Rane do what he can, 
Eden runs, where Eden ran. 
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This foreſt was likewiſe celebrated for being 

| tormerly the haunt of wild- boars ; and a part 

| of it, to this day, retains the name of Wild- 

boar-fell. Here alſo ſtands the mountain of 

Mowil; from whence three of the largeſt 

rivers in the north of England take their 
ſource, the Eden, the Ewer, and the Swale. 


In the biſhoprick of Durham we find only 
the foreſt of Langden, or Teeſdale, which 
latter name it aſſumes from running along 
the banks of the Tees. When the woods 
of this foreſt were in perfection, they muſt 
have afforded a great variety of very pictureſque 
ſcenery. For the Tees is one of the moſt 
| romantic rivers in England ; and forms many a 
furious eddy, and many a foaming caſcade, in 
it's paſſage through the foreſt; particularly that 
celebrated cataract, which, by way of emi- 
nence, is called the fall of the Tees. 


In Lancaſhire we find three foreſts—Lan- 
1 caſter-foreſt, which, I ſuppoſe, is the ſame 
| | as 


| . 

Wireſdale—Bowlind, a little to the ſouth 
. Simon's- wood, pee, almoſt to 
Su + 


In the northern parts of Yorkſhire lie a cluſ- 
ter of ſmall foreſts——Lime—Applegarth— 
Swaledale—and Wenſeley-dale. Whether each 
of theſe had a ſeparate juriſdiction, or whether - - 
their rights were intermingled, would be dif- 
ficult at this day to rhein They muſt 
formerly however, in their rude ſtate, have 
been delightful ſcenes. Even now they con- 
tain ſome of the moſt pictureſque country we 
have in England—rivers—vallies—rocks—and 
woods in great profuſion, tho intermingled, 
and deformed with patches of human induſtry. 

On the Faſtern fide of Yorkſhire lies the 
foreſt of Pickering, extending itſelf almoſt to 
Scarborough. This foreſt, with that of Wireſ(- 
dale, were royalties belonging to the duchy 
of Lancaſter; and in the time of John of 
Ghent, the juriſdiction of foreſt-law was 
| maintained in both of them with ſo much 
exactneſs, that the determinations of the courts 
| of Lancaſter, and Pickering were always 

80 11 eſteemed 
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eſteemed ſufficient precedents for all the other 
| foreſt courts in England. . 

In the middle of Vorkſhire lies the wide 
foreſt of Knareſborough, once a very romantic 
ſcene: a little to the ſouth lies Harewood; 
and on the eaſt lies Galtries ſtill a woody 
diſtrict, extending almoſt to the walls of Vork. 

Around _ Hallifax lies Hardwicke-foreſt, 
within the preoincts of which Hallifax-law, 
as it was called, took place. It was a very 
ſevere Juriſdiction, veſted in the magiſtrates 
of the town, to puniſh cloth-ſtealing. The 
offender within the ſpace of two or three 
market-days, was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. The inſtrument of his execution was 
called a maiden. It was a machine, in which 
an axe was drawn up a conſiderable height 
between two poſts, and under the preſſure of | 
a-heavy weight, fell rapidly on the criminal's 
neck. The axe is ſtill ſhewn at Hallifax. 

There were probably many other foreſts in 
Yorkſhire, but we can only trace with any 
degree of certainty the fite of one more, which 
is- Hatfield-chace: and this might likewiſe 


— — 
—_—— 


„ See Manwood on foreſt-law, in various parts. 
| ; — have 
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have been FER] had it not been foe a 
piece of hiſtory belonging to it—the death of 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, "which hap- 
pened in this foreſt, together with the 
deſtruction of his army, by Penda, the pagan 
king of Mercia. 


In Cheſhire we have the foreſts of Delamere, 
and Macclesfield. The former is an extenſivs 
diſtrict of ground, riſing, as it approaches 
Cheſter, and preſenting, at the extremity, a 
grand view of the flat country below, bounded 
by the mountains of Wales. The caſtle of 
Beeſton, ſeated on a hill, in the ſecond diſ- 
tance, appears to great advantage in the view. 
In this foreſt, Edelfleda, a Mercian princeſs, 
founded a little town for her retirement; 
which obtained the title of the happy city. 
The fite is ſtill known by the name of the 
chamber in the foreſt. 

Beſides theſe two foreſts in | Cheſhire FI 
was formerly another of larger dimenſions, 
than either of them. It occupied, under the 
name of Wireall-foreſt, that whole peninſula, 
which lies between the eſtuaries of the my 


and the Dee, 
In 
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In the county of Nottingham is the cele- 
. brated foreſt of Sherwood, which was formerly 
the frequent ſcene of royal amuſement. 
Mansfield, a town in that foreſt, was the 

ſeat of the king's reſidence on thoſe occaſions ; 
and it was here that he made an acquaintance 
with the miller of famous memory. This 
foreſt was alſo. the retreat of another perſonage 
_ equally celebrated in the chronicle of ballad, 
the illuſtrious Robin Hood, who with little 
John, and the reſt of his aſſociates, making - 
the woody ſcenes of it his aſylum, laid the 
whole country under contribution —Sherwood- 
foreſt is, at preſent, a ſcene of great deſolation; 
tho it's woods in various parts are reviving 
under the auſpices of ſeveral eminent patrons*, 
whoſe eſtates either lie within it, or on it's 's 
confines. - \ | 


In-Shropſhire are the veſtiges of at leaſt four 
foreſts; Huckſtow ; King's-wood ; Bridge- 


_— 


„ The dukes of Norfolk, Kingſton, Newcaffle, and Port- 
land ; fir George Saville; fir Charles Sedley ; and others, 
have made large plantations in ſeveral pen. 


north 3 
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north; ad Clune. ee ene ever 
to be remembered in Britiſh annals as the 
ſcene, where Caractacus is ſuppoſed & to have 
made his laſt noble ſtand againſt the Romans. 
Having reſiſted them nine years with various 
ſucceſs, and being now puſhed to extremity, 
he fortified himſelf on a hill in this foreſt. 
Tacitus tells the ſtory at lengthf. Oftorius 
led his legions againſt him. The Britiſh camp 


was forced ; and through treachery the gallant, = 


chief was delivered to his conqueror. At 
Rome, ſays the hiſtorian, the ſenate conſidered | 
the triumph over Caractacus, as | OT as 
thoſe over e and Perſes. 


In the county of Stafford the foreſt of Need- 
wood {till affords a variety of pleaſing country. 
It is bounded by the Trent, and the Dove; 
and is in the neighbourhood of thoſe romantic 
ſcenes, in which the latter of theſe rivers : 
makes ſo pleaſing an appendage. 

On the confines of this foreſt ſtand the ruins 
of Mean where the "nn of 


— ——— 
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the houſe ' of Lancaſter formerly held their 
reſidence. Their hoſpitality, divetfions, and 
jovial houſe-keeping are not yet forgotten in the 
, traditions of the country. One inſtance, called 
the bull-running, remains, I believe, to this 
day. On' the 16th of auguſt a bull is turned 
laoſe ; and is the property of thoſe, who ſeize 
him. This amuſement, which was formerly 
given to the duke of Lancaſter's ſervants, is 
now become the ſubject of great contention 
between the youth of Staffordſhire, and Der- 
byſhire, who exerciſe their proweſs on the 
occaſion, for the honour of their or 
counties. 
The middle parts of Staffordſhire are occu- 


pied by a very extenſive foreſt, known by the 
name * Cank-wood. 


In the ſouthen parts of Leiceſterſhire lies 
the wide foreſt of Charnwoad ; in which the 
park of Beaumanour, twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, was walled round by the lords 
of Beaumont; and was thought to be one of 
the largeſt works of the kind in England. 
In this county alſo lies the foreſt of Leiceſter ; 
on the borders of which is the celebrated 

held 
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field of Boſworth, where ther id Hi blotdz 


ſhed in the conteſt between the two [houſes 
of York and Ronny nn ee wa . 


n r, 


in Rudaddie the berg of 1584. 
ſtill in ſome parts in it's original ſtate, and 


ſtocked with deer: and in Hertfordſhire are 
the remains of the foreſts of 3 


Wan Hawood, and W th 


 Wireforet, once. Sans for it's! ſtately 
timber, lies on the north-weſt of Worceſter- 
ſhire, along the banks of, the Severn,” In 
this county alſo; we have the foreſt of Mal- 
vern, and Feckingham: the former winds 


among the hills, whoſe name it bears; and 


and the latter is famous for it's ſalt ſprings, in 
the boiling of which it's . . been 
almoſt exterminated. y 4 | 


nts uy half the county of Warwick 
was formerly a continued foreſt-ſcene, 'and was 
| Known by the name of Arden; an old Britiſn 


word, 


a . 
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word, which Gneniier a word. Whether this 
vaſt diſtrict of wood · land was divided into 
different juriſdictions, would be difficult to 
aſcertain. There ſeems at leaſt to have been 
one ſeparate chace in it, which belonged 


to the caſtle of Kenelworth ; and, it is pro- 
bable, there might _ been others. 


In the county of Northampton is the large 
foreſt of Rockingham ; which ſtretches along 
the river Welland almoſt to Stamford. In 
this foreſt ſtands the caſtle of Rockingham, | 
formerly a pile of vaſt importance, built by 
William the Conqueror.—In Northamptonſhire 
alſo there are three other foreſts ; Sacy, Yardly, 
and Whittlebury.—!] have been aſſured, that 
in the firſt; and laſt of theſe foreſts, Rock- 
ingham, and Whittlebury, there remains, at 
this day, ſuffieient timber to build the navy 
of England twice over; and as canals are 
now forming in thoſe parts, it may ſoon be 
no difficult matter to convey it from it's deep 


' receſſes to any of the king's yards. Theſe 


foreſts alſo, particularly Whittlebury, are in- 
feſted by the wild- cat; which the AD P20 
call the Britiſh ger. h 

H 8 
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_ Huntingdon takes it's name, a8 etymologiſts 
ſuppoſe, from being a country adapted to 
hunting“. We may imagine therefore, that 
in elder times, when ſuch beaſts were hunted; 
as required large covers, a great. part of the 
county was foreſt. At preſent, tho we have 
the veſtiges of ſeveral woods, we meet with 
no foreſt directly named, but, that of Was 


e. — 


In Gloceſterſhire, the foreſt of Dean hag 
eyer been eſteemed one of the moſt celebrated 
foreſts in England. It is of large _ 
not leſs than twenty miles in length ; 
half as many in breadth; ftretching, on 
the ſouth-eaſt, along the Severn ; and on. the 
north-weſt along the Wye; the pictureſque 
ſcenes of which latter river it greatly improves 
by often preſenting it's woody diſtances. The 
timber in this foreſt was formerly more in 
requeſt, than any other timber, for the ſervice 
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of the navy. But it is, at this time, INE : 
diminiſhed ; owing chiefly to the neighbour- 
hood of ſeveral iron forges, which it has long 
ſupplied with fuel. There is however ftill 
more the appearance of a foreſt preſerved 
here, both in the ſcenery, and in the juriſ- 
diction, than in almoſt any other part f 
England. The courts are held in a large 
houſe, which was built for this purpoſe in 
the middle of the foreſt. In the county 
of Glouceſter alſo is the foreſt of Micklewood ; 
on the confines of which ſtands Berkly-caſtle 
of celebrated antiquity. King's-wood too 
is another foreſt in this county, which being 
bounded by the Avon, ſpreads itſelf almoſt 
to the walls of Briſtol. 


In Oxfordſhire we have ay the fingle foreſt 
of er N | 


| 


In Buckinghataſhire, we have thoſe: of 
Bernwood, and Clitern. Bernwood runs along 
the hilly country from Ayleſbury almoſt to 
to Oxford. Clitern was formerly a very 
thick impervious wood, and noted for being 
. the 


rw. 


the haunt of bandiul, who long infeſted the 
country; till a prublic-ſpirited - abbot of St. 
Alban's broke their confederacy, by bringing 
wany of them to juſtice, and deſtroying their 
5 14 . * F 3 


; 


In Bſſex are the two foreſts of Epping, ts 
and Hainhault; the latter of which, it i 
probable, was once an appendage to * 
former. For Epping- foreſt was anciently — 
very extenſive diſtrict; and, under the name 
of che foreſt of Eſſex, included a great part 
of that county; It afterwards took the name 
of Waltham-foreſt; but Epping being # 
"4 better * it now commonly * 


Winne e e d 4 ce 2s 
county; and once probably almoſt the whole 
of it was a foreſt. Even at this day we find 
in it the veſtiges of four foreſts. _ Peoviſham, 
Blakemore, Bradon, and Severnack. Brados 
was a ſcene of dreadful bloodſhed in the yeer 
90s z when the Danes under Ethelred, in- 
vaded it; and flaughtered all the inhabitants 
of it's environs, among whom were a number 
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of women and children, who had fled for 


refuge to it's receſſes,——Savernack-foreſt is 
ſtill a woody ſcene, and adorns a part of the 


road between Bath and London. It belongs 
to the earl of Ayleſbury ; and is almoſt the 
only -privileged foreſt in England in the hands 


of a ſubject, by whom in ſtrict language, a 


chaſe, only is tenable. This foreſt 'is about 
twelve miles in circuit; and is ſtill well 


ſtocked with, deer, and timber. 


£ 
* 


In Berkſhire is the celebrated foreſt of 
Windſor. It was formerly the property of 


queen Emma; and was afterwards diſtinguiſhed | 
by - William the 'conquerer, who built lodges 
in it, and eſtabliſhed foreſt-law. He himſelf 
uſed commonly, after the chaſe, to fleep at an 


| abbey in the neighbourhood. There is now 


little ſcenery left in any part of it. Some of 
the fineſt of the old foreſt-trees, ' ſtill remain- 
ing, ſtand on the left of the road leading from 


the great park to Cranburn-lodge. The ſce- 


nery here, chiefly from the ornament of the 
trees, is beautiful. The moſt pleaſing part 


of Wind ſor- foreſt, is the great park; which, 


tho in many Places artificially, and formally, _ 
"planted, 


(2s ) 
planted, contains great variety of ground. 


The improvements of duke William, of © 


Cumberland, were magnificent, rather than 
in a ſtile ſuitable to a foreſt. All formalities 
ſhould have been, as much as poſſible, avoided / 
and the whole formed into noble lawns and 
woods, with views introduced, where they could 
be, into the country. The great avenue to / 
Windſor- caſtle, tho in a ſtile of great formality, 


is however in it's kind fo noble a piece of ſcenery / 


that we ſhould not wiſh to ſee it deſtroyed, ——" 
Beſides great numbers of red, and fallow-deer, 

this park was in the duke's time, much fre- 
quented by wild turkies ; the breed of which 
he encouraged. It could hardly have had a 
more beautiful decoration. Birds are among 
the moſt pictureſque objects: their forms, and 
plumage are both pictureſque : yet they are ge- 


EEE 


a large bird; and being gregarious, forms 
groups, which become objects of conſequence. 
It's ſhape alſo is pictureſque; and all it's 
actions. It's colour alſo, eſpecially if it be 
of the bright copper, varying in the ſun-beam, 
is more beautiful, than the plumage of any 
other bird. The peacock neither in form nor 

Y 2 in 
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ia colour, is equal to the turkey. As this - 
bird was rechimed from the unbounded woods 
of America, where it is till indigenous, it's 
habits continue wilder, than thoſe of any 
domeſtic/fowlt. It ſtrays widely for it's food 
it flies well, conſidering it's apparent inactivity 
—and it perches, and rooſts on trees. On all 
theſe. accounts it is a proper inhabitant of 
parks. ——— Windfor-foreſt is about thirty miles 
round the great park W the little 
park three. 


In Middleſex is the foreſt of Enfield. After 
the death of Charles I, it is ſaid, that Cromwell 
divided it into farms among his veterans: but 
if they ever took poſſeſſion, they were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed at the reſtoration; and deer, it's ancient 
inhabitants, were again ſettled in their toom. 


Surry , 1 Kent were K very woody 
counties ; of which we need no evidence, 
befides that of Cæſur, when he invaded Bri- 
tain. There are no traces however of any 
nominal foreſt in either of them, except the 
foreſt. of Tunbridge, Woods indeed there are 

in 


Owe) 
in various parts; and much more. the appea- 
trance of a woody country is ſtill left, than in 


amm, 


mA — 


\ 


guſſer, on the other . which has oils 


been remarkable as one of the fineſt timber 
counties in England, abounds at the fame 
time with nominal foreſts. It contains no 
fewer than ſeven; St. Leonard's; Word 
Aſhdown ; Waterdown ; Dallington; Ag” 
del; and Charlton; which laſt foreſt was 
ſettled on the dukes of Richmond. Ridings 


* i 


e n that there 
nnr Wt 


Dartmore, which runs along the mountainous, 
and barren country, on both ſides of the river 
Dart, before it enters the ſouth-Hams: and 
the foreſt of Exmore, which accompanies the 
river Ex, till it enter r 
about Dulverton. by 


—_— _ 
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through it have lately been cut; and many 
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Ia Sometſetſhire there are likewiſe two, 
Nerohe-foreſt, which lies a little to the ſouth 
of Taunton; and Selwood-foreſt, a little to 
the ſouth. of Froom.——Theſe ſcenes will 
ever be famous in Britiſh hiſtory ; while the 
remembrance continues of Alfred the great. 
Frequent inundations of Danes, and repeated 
loſſes had. driven him from the management 
of affairs. But he retired before the enemies 
of his country, only to attack them with more 
advantage. Seeing the time ripe for action, 
he emerged from his retreat; ſent his emiſ- 
ſaries around, and called his friends together 
in the foreſt of Sel wood, which ſheltered, and 
concealed his numbers. Here arranging his 
followers, he burſt from the foreſt, like a 
torrent, upon the Danes. They gave way at 
once; and ſuffered fo terrible a defeat, that 
they .never again moleſted his repoſe. 


On the north of Dorſetſhire lies Gilling- 
ham-foreſt, remarkable alſo for a great defeat, 
which Edmond Ironſide gave the Danes, on 

\ the confines of it. A little to the eaſt lies 
| Cranburn- 
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Cradbutn-chaſe ;- and: on the weſt, Black- 
White- hart; from a celebrated ſtag, which 
afforded great diverſion to Henry III Arbe 
whole of the. iſland of Purbeck was once a 
foreſt. In che midſt of it ſtands Carf-caſtle ; 
where Elfrida; to, open the throne for her ſon 
Ethelred, :murdered her ſon-in-law; Edward ; 
when he called for ds at. 15 caſſle 
after a toilſome chat, 15 8 


at 


In > ns are the ations of five foreſts. 
On the north near Sylcheſter lies Chute · foreſt; 
through which paſſes the great ſouthern 
Roman road, ſtill viſible in many parts. On 
the weſt lies the foreſt of Harewood, which 


is ſtill a woody ſcene, tho it's larger trees are 


in general gone. This place was formerly 
celebratad for the unfortunate loves of Athel- 
wold, and Elfrida. Here Edgar ſlew his 
rival ; and the ſuppoſed place is traditionally 
thdeked by the name of dead-man's plot, The 
abbey of Wborwell, which Elfrida founded 
on this occafion, is not now to be traced, 
except by a monumental ſtone, which marks 
it's ſituation. On the eaſt of Hampſhire, 
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lies Holt-foreſt: more to the ſouth, the foreſt 
of Waltham, which belongs to the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter : and near Tichfield; the foreſt 
of Bere. Some parts of theſe foreſts fill 
afford remains of woody ſceneryß. 

At the ſouth- weſt extremity of Hampſhire 
lies New-foreſt; which, as it hath given 
occaſion to theſe remarks, and is beſides the 
nobleſt ſcene of the kind in England, I ſhall, 
in the following book, confider more at large; 
and endeavour to illuſtrate by it's ſcenes, ſome 
of the obſervations, which have already been 

made“. EI 
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* To this account of the forefis of England, 1 hall cnly 
ſubjoin, that Mr. St. John (ſee his obſervatians on the land- 
p. 118.) enumerates ſeventy-ſeven ; 
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An unbalanced tree bending over a road. 


A withered top, hiding the upper part of & landſcape. 


A curtailed trunk hiding the lower part. 
A blaſted tree on a heath. 


A formal ſpruce. 


A ſpruce ſhattered by age,, and ſtorms. 
Spray of oak, 

Spray of aſh. _ 

Spray of elm, and beech. 


1 


| The hap recs formed into» good group. 


A well-balanedd chimp. 


An ill-balanced clump. - 


A remote wood frching along the ui ade 


irregular ſummit with a regular baſe, 
229 An 


Page 


Ys 
229 An irregular baſe; and ſummit regularly varied. 
243 Effect of a meridian ſun in a foreſt. 

245 Effect of an evening ſun'in a foreſt. * 


Vol. II. 


Map of New-foreſt. 

View of the Needles, 

The foreſt-pig. 

View of Beaulieu- river. 

View at Leap. 

Eagle- cliff with a diſtant view of Lutterel $ 5 
from Staaſwood- cliff. 

View from the extremity of Hound dons. 

New-foreſt-horlſe. | 

Different forms of mutilating the tails of horſes. 

Paſſions of horſes expreſſed by their ears. 

The aſs. 

The aſs, and the mule compared. 

Stag, and hind. 

Fighting flags. | 


Buck and doe. 


Of theſe drawings all the landſcape- part, which 
I hope the public will: think with me is very maſterly, 
was executed by Mr, Alkin. The animals, if I am 
— Grour, of hs who etched - 


As 


. 
this kind, have cbnceived the tint, with which theſe 
aqua - tinta drawings are ſtained, to be an attempt to 
colour after nature, I would ſuggeſt, that nothing leſs 
is intended. Some litti idea of the glow of ſun-ſet 
may be given by it; and this is attempted only 
of this waſh is only to take off the glaring rawneſs 
of white-paper ; and to harmonize, by a mellow tint, 
the unplealant oppolition: of black, and white. | 
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ADDENDA, and ERRATA. 


Nan 1 / 
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14. At the bottom, inf thſe lies, which. have been 


omitted. 


As when heaven's fire, 
Hath ſcathed the foreſt-oak, or mountain-pine, - ,- 


ö 
Stands on the blaſted heath 


36. For, commonly is, read commonly it is. 
61, For, from that prince, read from Roger, earl of Here- 
ford. 

91. Since this volume was printed, I have had a more 
exact account of the firs found on Norfolk-iſland. 
They bear cones; but from the ſample brought into 
England (in the poſſeſſion of Sir Joſeph Banks) the 
wood does not appear like deal: it is much heavier ; 
the grain conſiderably cloſer; and the colour browner. 
Tho girth of the tree, from which this fample was 


cut, was eighteen feet ; and the height two hundred 


and twenty. The firſt branches were at the eleva- 
tion of ninety feet z but I could not learn, whether 
this circumſtance was a character; or peculiar only 
to the individual tree in queſtion. Many of the 
when meaſured by a quadrant. 


7 


1 ; | | x, I 18, ; 
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126. 


142. 


144. 
198. 
218. 


229. 


247. 


255. 


1 


118. For camino, read caminos; and for ſponti, read ne 


For in the favour, read in favour. - 


I am doubtful, whether the, fair . here niedticned, has 


not been for ſome time diſcontinued, 

For grriſons, read garriſons. | 

For atteyds, read attend. 

For preforms, read” performs. 

For ftrait, read ftraight. : 

oy blackening behind age read ares woe 2 the 
trees. 

For . read oker-brown. 


vol. n. 


Dele, tho the laft is more general. 
For offend, read they offend. 


For chiefly frequented by light ſeiff, rea big nov Y 


gated by light ſerffs. 


For meadaw; ad be 


For contu, read cantu. 


For introduced.—Thoſe, read intreduced—thoſs 
For working the. ſcenes, read working on the _ 


For Arait, read ftraight. . my 

For Jaw greateſt, read ſaw the — 

For et read and; and for viſpual read viſual. 

For be inclined to forget, read overlook. 

For is nicted tail, read is the nicked tail. 

For, from which. no incumbrance ariſe s, read which it 
equally uſeful in a reclaimed, and in a natural flate. 

| 264. 


| (7 ) 
Page 288 34 8 
264. For ſaw the matter, read be ſaw the matter. 
306, For remarks where, read remarks tere. 
307. For the work, read this work. 
In page forty of this volume, it is faid, that where the 
| treſpaſs is inconſiderable, the poſſeſſor has been allowed 


to pay a. fine for his land. But this is inaccurate. . 


The fact is, the fine is paid for the treſpaſs, not for 
the land: tho if the treſpaſs hath been inconſidera- 


ble, it hath been winked at, and the land ſuffered 


to remain with the treſpaſſer. 
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